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? Reo _ Fg 7 thi Wiltſhire 1 8 thets Whats. 
Seed ſemetimes fo late as November, December, n 
Ae „ in a Letter Hm: Mr. e to the Editors, ” 
5 | Guerin, 


LMOST every part 71 ths; 1 * a 
method of farming peculiar to itſelf; and this * 
| 4 J have often found to be true, in the many 1 . 
- neys 1 have made through various parts of the iſland. 

A ſhort time ſince, my occaſions calling me down into 
the Weſt, J ſtopped for a few days in Wiltſhire, where 2 
could not help obſerving, that the wheat-corn was re- 
markably backward, Gough: Xt, in e promiſed to 
| be a good crop. LE 
I thought it worth my while to. ö aſk ſome of the neigh- . 
; hawks farmers the reaſon of this appearance, when I was 
informed that moſt of the wheat was ſown late, owing to 

a wet autumn, which prevented them from giving their 
land the neceſſary ploughing for that crop ſooner than 
November, December, and even ] anuary. 1 
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The ſoil is a pretty good loam, on a chalky bottom: 


15 and I found they often ſow late ; but whenever they do it, 
they take care to allow an additional quantity of ſeed, 
generally one fourth, or a Burns more than ey: uſe when ; 
Tek 9 ſow early. | 


I was alſo told, that many benefits on reſulted from 5 


ſuch late ſowing; particularly, the crop is generally clearer 
from weeds; for in early-ſown wheat, poppies, and other 
noxious weeds, are very apt to get a-head, and greatly in- 
jure the corn. I even ſaw in my walks many early-ſown 
fields, which rather ſeemed to be under poppies than wheat, 
nas the poppies were in 1 full bloom, Ex made a glaring 5 5 
3 — 


The Wiltſhire ws the beſt of them L mean, often 


| give their land four ploughings for wheat; and they find 5 
5 their advantage, as 7] 1s by ſuch means brought to a fine 8 
5 tilth, and yields a good „of = 5 


Another advantage they told me they had from ſowing 


1 their wheat late was, that in the blooming ſeaſon the 
weather was generally fine; whereas, | in a wet ſummer, the = 
doom is often waſhed off from the forward- ſown wheat. 


Put it ml 175 be is ned this method of ſowing F 


| oe ces it t Would 15 855 5 to 40 it. 


This method of huſbandry muſt, to meet W Rae 


be chiefly practiſed on fallows, where the land is + goods 
2 and has been well dreſſed. „ „„ 
. Every crop, and method, has dangers: to encounter ; 5 
5 and the chief dange er of la ate ſowing is, that 4 froſt may 2 
come on Juſt TY the ſeed begins to forout'; but then good 
ö land, well dreſſed, is not fo ſubject to this misfortune „ 
„ 00 unmanured land, chat — 25 kenne been not t half 5 
1 ploughed. 5 | | 55 


I find, N enquity, 6; that it is an flow ing 


wheat on clover lays on one ploughing only, unleſs it ; © THE 
done ſooner than the middle of November; for the turt, 
ot graſs lay, forms a cruſt immediately under the ſeed | 

corn; and this not only prevents its taking a firm rooting, 
Z but alſo expoſes it it to the ravages of field fowls, which 
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are, at this ſeaſon, particularly voracious, as having - 
ſcarcity of food; and the infant plant is, beſides, liable to be 
Filled by the froſt, juſt as it is about ſprouting and ſhoot- 
ing out its firſt leaf. It ſtands, therefore, to reaſon, and : 
is warranted by experience, that wheat ſhould not be har- 
rowed in on a clover lay, on one ploughing, ſo late as 
after the middle of November, as the barn, ll iS great, 


05 though the loſs may not always be certain. 


Lou may not, perhaps, deem this lett ter ſo important 5 


8 as many which every month appear in your collection. 1 
cConceived the hints contained i in it might be uſeful to ſome 
BD farmers, or I ſhould not have given myſelf the trouble of 


"= ; bande, 


writing it, or you of peruſing it: after all, I ſhall entirely 5 


a acquieſce j in whatever judgment you may paſs on it, and, 
whether you inſert it or not, ſhall not with- hold from 
. your work that degree of applauſe which, I think, it 

© every way merits from the lovers of agriculture and 
. Gas improvements. 1 55 


Determined ſtill to continue your n ade. as = 
long as you oblige the world with your monthly treaſure, : 
. . GENTLEMEN, e 0 
3 Lenden, 5 Your vey: humble ſervant, 15 
JJC Jonx Pair 


NUMBER un. 


00 Iervations on B 775 hon, mating G 1 . „ 
7 Ts and artificial 1 mY om an Eſſex Farmer 1 e 


- the Edit 5. | 


Skuritufv, . 


| wondered at that 1 thould Know ſomething of f buſ- 85 


Experience, which i is an excellent 9 ey has, in fact, : 


2 beſtowed on me moſt of the knowledge. 1 have acquired : 1 5 1 


* jm: agine, therefore, that a letter now y and then, containing 


= I have been many years a a farmer, it is not to 3 
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| the reſult of this ny" will not be ee 5 
to vou. 


I perceive that your wa is " tended as a a channel oy 5 


5 communication, to convey the good uſages of one part 
of the kingdom to other parts where they are leſs known: 
this is a very laudable ſcheme ; and as I am apt to think _ 
we, in this county, are far from being bad farmers, _ 

I ſhall inform your numerous readers of ſome of our 1 
practices. ; 


I have choſen that oblaſt of crops, w was; for the 


1 5 ſubject of this letter, and ſhall therefore defer othern matters a 
> ſome future opportunity. . 5 


Moſt farmers chuſe to ſow 1 on a + fallow 5 3 we, a. 


the contrary, often, not without good reaſon, avoid it. 
Every fallow deſigned for wheat requires a good dreſſing 
of rotten dung, or ſome other manure; and this dreſſing, 
wee imagine, often is the cauſe of a an crop, if laid on _ 
uncompounded; therefore, whenever I ſow my wheat on a 
fallow, inſtead of laying on my muck heap unmixed, 1 
make it into a compoſt in the preceding ſpring: this com- 
| poſtconſiſts, according to the nature of the ſoil it is to be 


Jaid on, either of chalk, light earth, and rotten dung, or 


of lime, clay, and dung, laid in a heaps in Arnot 5 

: layers, or beds. ; eB 

=. F is: compoſt-heap * ius to be frequently turned "_ 
during the courſe of the ſummer, till it is thoroughly _ 
mixed, and forms one united maſs of manure, | TE: ; 

h 3 than otherways. 


With this manure I dreſs my fallows i in he a man- 


„ ner farmers lay on their rotten dung alone; and 1 find, -by 
ZIG experience, it is leſs apt to heat and canker the wheat- = 


feed. and it is alſo much leſs inclined to mould and burn ; 
: the ſeed. 5 | 


This, ; PO is my method of management when I fos 


3 15 fallows with wheat as a firſt crop; but J more generally I 


approve of making wheat the ſecond 0b after barley. 5 
| oats, beans, „„ 1 


1 am ſenſible many of your readers mill. he ſurpriſed at 


_ this method, and exclaim that it is Impoſſible to get a 


| good 
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1 be crop of wheat but after a good fallow yet 1 . ; 
the contrary: it is from experience 1 HOW 4 itz may [ not 
i” therefore venture to aſſert it? _ : : 
When I intend to ſow wheat as a "hand crop, 137 EO 


2 my due quantity of compoſt on the land Toms time — 8 


1 I ſow it with barley, oats, beans, or peas. Es 
When this crop is off, the following year 1 fow 1 T7 


5 Vou may ſuppoſe the land to be duly prepared by well- 


= 'Þ timed and careful ploughings ; ; but 1 am to premiſe, that | 


| after beans and peas, being hoeing crops, the land is 


= much ſooner brought into 0 good tilth, "than after oats. or 


0 barley. | 


le wheat Cond i the hand year of tie fallow 3 is, - 
me. generally a good croPy 4 and almoſt ava clear from 5 


ſmut and pepper-Wheat. e 
If, by any accident, PER hour ſhould be Soy; 68 a. 


F pining, after Chriſtmas, 1 beſtow on it a top-dreſſing * 
| wood aſhes, ſoot, if I can get it, or coal aſhes, if the foil 


5 happens to be ſtrong: this ſeldom fails anſwering my ex- : 


= pectations; checking the Srowth of the ee and for- ; . 


OE: that of the corn. 


It is very frequently that 1 ſow whius in i this; manner F for ts 


A ſecond crop; but when 1 have an opportunity of chuſing, 5 ont 
- - I cannot always do, as I muſt ſuit my crop to my 


7 wants, EY prefer, for the firſt crop, beans or peas, either 


of which 1 take to do the land nearly a as much out as a : 


= 2 | Neither peas, 1 nor - beans, a are, in my opinion, great im- LE 
—= poveriſhers ; and the frequent hoeing which they both — 


— quire, if they are properly cultivated during their growth, 
brings the land into finer order than the beſt- regulated 


= eourſe of huſbandry with che common implements could | or ng 

” effect. J | 5 8 

f Wheat ſucceeds dy ml aſter: either of theſe ©. 

two laſt-mentioned crops ; and I have found, by experi- 5 

ence, that if peas, or beans, are made intermediate 8 
and are well and properly hoed during their growth, land 


EL of a moderate. qualicy- ne, without . eee 1 
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or hurt, be made to bear a continued ſucceſſion of t o 


for many years; but it muſt be underſtood that it ſhould, $ 
from time to time, be refreſhed with proper dreflings of 25 
well prepared compoſt. : 


I know, many farmers think there i is no ſuch thing as | 


| earrying on a courſe of bvſbandry without allowing, once 8 
in three or four years, a year of fallow; but ſuch are little 


acquainted with the benefit reſulting from hoeing crops; | 


and it is this benefit that has of late induced farmers to . 
ſow ſuch immenſe quantities of turneps in the counties of 
| Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, and other counties adjacent. 


Many of the advocates for incermediate fallows. think | 


© hat the earth requires reſt ; but this is a great miſtake; 
for I could cafily make it appear that, in a proper method 
of huſbandry, land might be almoſt continually e 5 
without being impoveriſhed or worn out. „„ 
The real benefit accruing from frequent falloe is, 
© that they allow the halbandman time and opportunity to — 
bring, by g good tillage, his land into proper order for the _ 
reception of the ſeed; but in the method of huſbandry 3 
would recommend, the land would always be kept, by 
frequent ſtirring, in ſuch good tilth, that the time betwixt 
gathering the crops, and ſowing the next ſucceeding ſeed, 
would be abundantly ſufficient for any preparation it 


might require; for it is a well-known fact among huſband- 


men, that when land is well tilled and kept in had order, 
one ploughing will go much farther than three where the _ 

land has been neglected, is rough, and grown hard and . 
2 1 8 through inattention or lazineſs. 


'T he doctrine. contained in this letter may to many be 6 


new; yet certain I am, that the principles on which it is 
founded have ſo many advocates, that it would ſoon be 
very extenſively adopted were the leaſes of farms made! in 
& different manner to what they „ . 


The preſent form of leaſes is a great impedinient to hs = 


progreſs of agriculture, for ans. is In almolt every leaſe a 
covenant from the tenant to the landlord, that he will plough 
and ſo the lands according to the cufiom of the country in 


Wien 
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YN 5 which the farm lies, and We due fallow at fixed | in- 


"4 turn up any old Tays or - paſtures, though they might be ; 


2 8 much more proper for tillage. 


By the firſt covenant herein ted; we find "the 


farmer is prevented, by his leaſe, from ſubſtituting hoeing 
© crops in the ſtead of fallows; fo that when he is inclined 
to ſow beans, peas, or other plants of the like nature, he 


muſt ſow them as pay-rent crops; that is, inſtead of a 


BY crop of wheat, barley, or 5 which would have been 
5 * ſown had they not. „„  - 


This reſtriction is replete with many and great difad- 


* vantages, and the more ſo, as it prevents many ingenious 
= and ſenſible farmers from ma aking experiments which might, . 
and N would, tend to "OE improvement of huſ- | 1 


3 5 bandiy. by 


| 4 this liberty granted them, all the old lays in the kingdom 


By the second covenant mentioned above, a fare _— 


1 mull never plough up his old lays, though the land may _ 
. have been laid down in a very unſkilful and unhuſband- nie 
manner, may be barren towards the ſurface throu; zh the 
Anſmkilfulneſs of the laſt ploughman who turned it up, and 
; 5 may, beſides, on account of the nature of its foil, be ; 
much fitter for tillage than paſture. „ 3 


1 know it will be objected, that ſhould the farmers has Ee. | 


would ſoon be turned up; but I cannot imagine they 


would act with ſo little caution, I would willingly com- 
pound for having a great quantity of old graſs grounds 


| converted to tillage, as I am well ſatisfied that the artificial 


Op paſtures would, in mary caſes, be ane ſubſtitutes for the 5 15 


natural graſſes. 


As to oxen, we have them to the full as good, when Ralled . 
to turneps, carrots, Ce. as if they were fed in the neſt rl 


1 55 fatting grounds: the ſame may be faid of ſheep 5 and it 


well known that cows. may be made to give a great. teal 5 


1 of milk by feeding them on green lucern, ſaintfoin, po 


= clover, tares, cabbages, turnep- tops, and many other 25 
8 forts 2 . ue £0] or our borſcs, any 0: 8 


above ; 
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© above a; to which we may add carrots, are equally ; 
good, 3 with an addition of a mixture of _ N 


Braſs. 8 
5 Tam, Genn „ 
OS Tour conſtant reader, e 
, | ” And . . 3 
July 3 * 17k. N 1 5 8 W. Woop, 


NUMBER Wl. 


Reaſons, nh Rent with ſound Rae, why the Growth f kla "I 


| ſhould be encouraged i in Ireland rather than i in . or 
America; 5 in a a Letter to the Editors. Z) | 


1 „„ | L 
PHE importance I this nation s net continuing in 


People will certainly os themſelves in fac S 2 


it occupation as will be moſt profitable. If the raiſing 
of hemp there be not lo, to have it done muſt be by 
dounties, Sc. that the difference in profit may be ſup- 
plied to the perſons who raiſe it; and then to them it wil! 
de equal how they are employed, if ſo much . ariſes 1 
5 to them on the foot of the account. — 


But this is not ſo in a national light for if their occu- 


pation in this way produces but half ſo much as it would 
have done in another, that difference is a national loſs: _ 
and as to the encouragement by bounties, that muft ariſe 


a dependent and precarious ſituation to foreigners _ 
Gr So ſupply of hemp, has engaged the attention of the _ 
legiſlature encouraging the growth of it in America, 7 
offering conſiderable bounties on the importation ie 
"> Fom thence : : but, conſidering the high price of labour 
there, it has been matter of doubt with ſome people, 
whether thoſe bounties will be effectual for that purpoſe, 
or, on the whole conſidered, even if they ſhould, whether E 
that would be proper, if the ſame effect could, in an- 4 
other manner, be produced. 1 5 „ 
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out of the fund of taxes, and for ſo much is a dimi- 

nution of the revenue, which, wy: other TATE; Ie be ? 

ſupplied. 1 75 
The foclety. of arts, Sc. 130 enicontaged the duce DE 
of it in England by domeſtic bounties, to which alfo ſome _ 
objections have been ſuggeſted, as by this means great - 

© quantities of land would be diverted from raiſing of corn 

and if the corn-land now produces more natlonat” profit,- = 
the difference would be ſo much real loſs; and by the en⸗ 


creaſed number of hands which this may require, other 


| manufactures. might be affected, and diminiſhed in 5 
: ſame proportion as this i is encreaſed. | 8 


But Ii imagine that the nation may be efetually bertel. ; 


free from the inconveniences here ſuggeſted. . 
© There are immenſe quantities of freſh rich. land in 5 
Ireland, proper for this purpoſe: the labour there bears no 
ſort of proportion to that in America or England: a ſmal! 
bounty would be a ſufficient encouragement, which need 
© only be temporary, as, when this culture is once eſtabliſhed | 8 
there, the profit would of itſelf be a ſufficient and ſub- 
ſiſting inducement; and I doubt not but it would have the 
M co-operation and afliſtance of the ſocieties eſtabliſhed there, 
This would give employment to numbers of their | „ 
= 88 who at preſent have ſcarce any; would occaſion 
the breaking-up great quantities of land now under ſheep- 
= paſture; the number of ſheep would thereby be diminiſne —— 
B and, in conſequence, the price of wool raiſed, and We 1 
French prevented from having ſo much for their manufae. 
tures, which muſt therefore encreaſe in S ang. leffen „ 
1 in quantity. = „ „„ 
On che whele, it is ſubmitted t to 88 Set ther FP 
—-- Ireland be not, in every point of view, the moſt proper ONE 
= warm for this "rays Me: 9 


5 Gurten, 3 


e, Den Tt 


DT ß i 


. ings 7; antral: 
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NUMBER iw. 


4 clay Kind 1 Ra e in 1 Caſes; ; 2 an 


Explanation of the e 13 the Nn e and 
1 48 Boot. . 


Gx CLEMEN, 


= 3 we have lands of all pollible'v3 varieties of ſoils i in ; this - 
neighbourhood, and among the reſt great quantities 


of heath-ground, J have often "had occaſion to think, 
that one of the principal diſcouragements to the occupiers 
pPaloughing out theſe, is the e . e A 
195 making the encloſure. 


They have draughts, 1 OO which could till an ad- 


Atzen piece of ground; they could ſpare ſeeds; nay; 2 
| they could even procure manure of ſome ſort, and even 
of the propereſt; but they are fully ſatisfied that the ſoil 

. will not bear more than one * courſe of crops, and muſt 
then be laid down again; and they are deterred, by the 
OL proſpect of the expence of an encloſure, for this ſhort 
ſpace of time, in a country where Hates and ethers (as 
binders of haſſel or willow are here called) are e ſearce, and 3 
| muſt be far. fetched. e N 


I was therefore mack pleaſed with the appearance. of a 


flight, but very expeditious and cheap fence, which 1 

fla raiſed the other day by a neighbouring farmer, Who 
1 has nine children to be maintained by a ſmall farm, which Ee 

 . almoſt all, if not all of it, is won i from the heath, a foil the 
5 | molt unpromiſing of its kind. -” Fo 


That empreſs, Neceſſit ty, had contended bim to 3 | 


of to win more: and his fence Was ſuch as, though neither 
. firm, x nor f very durable, Was likely enough, to anſwer nl 


a 


* 


* 15 this, perhaps, thay are e even with mend to 


corn; but it is certain, that many very good crops of ſaintfoin, 
which begins to be much cultivated amongſt us, might be 
- raiſed on ur poor heath-grounds, « once ; brought into eine. 


Cox. 5 
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| . his temporary purpoſe, and may be uſeful to others whoſe 


ſituations reſemble his, and is therefore recommended 
through the channel of your work. He takes the preſent 
vacant ſeaſon, betwixt ſowing his worſe corn and his hay- 
| harveſt, to employ his hands and draught in encloſing and 
tilling this piece of ground. The only money he lays 
out is for ſapling oak poles of about five or ſix yards long. 
Theſe being cleft in the thickeſt part into four, and in 
the middle parts into three or two, make ſo many ſtakcs 
that, on a probable ſuppoſition that the poles coſt him 
three-pence each, his ſtakes will not ſtand HOW, beſides | ; 
his labour, to more than half a farthing each. V 


He takes the earth to make a bank for his "A "_ . Wo 


. 8 1 deep, and his ſods as long as he can well bring os 


them up without breaking, obſerving always that the ends 
of his ſods be cut Soping, not perpendicular to the ſurface, : 


for obvious reaſons, viz. that they will thus much more 


eaſily unite by any weight laid upon them, and the de- 
ſcending rains will leſs eaſily waſh away the earth at the 


joining of. the ſods. He alſo takes care that the joinings a 


of the ſecond, or upper row of ſods, ſhall be directly over _ 


BE the centre of the former, or under row, and throws al! 85 5 
the earth of the ſecond ſpade-g gralt of earth, bencath both 3 


the rows of ſods, to the back of the fence, to ſupport che „ 
work, obſeryi int alſo to ore bis former row of lods from - x l 


| the bank, | 
EE hough all this will be eaſily and ek 55 1 ac 


| quainted with this ſort. of work „yet, as it 15 not eatl 17 = = 


_ conceivable by others, for whom it is chief y intended, 


I have annexed a drawing to . the m anner of this e 
. operation. N RE ac 
In che next place, my y neighbour dri es his rakes ſome" 


5 what longer than a yard, ang. well pointed, quite through, 


7 and near the centre of the ſods of the ſecond, or upper 3 


lay, and conſiderably into thoſe of the former, or under e 


lay, and at about che diſtance of half a yard from each 
other. 5 | . 


| (or whins y Which! grey. among the heath, and he has 


C 2 „„ ; Ktubbed | 


2 K his work being finiſhed, "he takes hs Wel has ze — 


\ 
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ſtubbed for this purpoſe, and thruſts the heads of them 

very much forward to the face of the bank, contriving 

that the two main branches of the furze ſhall be one on 

one ſide, and the other on the other of each ſtake, or, as 

1 we ſay, aſtrut the ſtake, _ 185 

Ouer all this he winds. his longeſt black thorns, and 

TS. finds his fence Tulncjenty grog without  yethers or . 
"= | binders, rg rior, 5 
It is remarkable, that though. is wh” in BY IE "PÞ 
- "of the moſt barren and unpromiſing kind, yet thorns grow _ 
to an amazing height in the hedge which divides this 
barren heath from the next adjoining cultivated ground; a 7 
0 plain proof that quickſet may, with care, be raiſed to a moſtt 
+ flouriſhing ſtate on almoſt any ſoil, if ary naturally, or made 
fo by art: and I think it clear that the moiſteſt ſoil max 
_ have quick fences Jy by yang. of willows, * : 
5 other aquatices. Fa 

: This ſubject of fencing 1. me to An the mean- 

5 ing of hay-boot and hedge-boot, ſo often met with in leaſes, 925 
and other deeds relative to lands; ; for, as I own, I never _ 
underſtood the diſtinction till I found it the other day in 

that excellent old writer, Mr. Jobn Norden, fo 1 ſuppoſe | 
many of your readers may be in that caſe which was fo _ 
lately mine, and wiſh for information, which [ will there- -N 
fore give ia his own words, 13 5 Y 
Bae. What mean you by: e 1 Ks 
* read it often in leaſes; and I promiſe you did ever take 
4 it to be that which men commonly y uſe in hay- -time, aa 
© to: make their forkes and tooles, and lay in ſome kinde : 
"ot lofts, or hay-tallets, as they call them in the Weſt, _ 
1 that are not boarded: and i is not that the meaning? 
Surveyor. "FF: | take it not. It is for hedging ſtuffe, : 
5 40 namely, to make a dead hedge. or raile, to Keep cattle 5 
4 from corne, or graſſe, to be mowne. _ 1 
Baylie. What difference then 18 ; there betwixt hoy- 1 
. 6 boote and hedge-boote 2” . | 
Surveyor, 6 Some there is, this. a OE Jeplieth "x 1 
HET 0 guict-ſet and trees; but a hay, a dead fence, that may ba 
N made © one Fre and pulled downe another, as it is com- 
| e : 8 | | 45 mon 
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4 mon upon the downes. In many countries, where men 
c ſow their corne in undefenced grounds, there they make 
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* a dead hay next ſome common way, to keepe the cattle 


6 from the corne.“ See Surveyor's Dialogue, B. v. p. 200. 
I have only to obſerve farther on this ſubject, gentlemen, es 
that I do not find that the compilers of French dictionaris 
1 make any diſtinction of quick and dead hedge under the 
Word haye, which they render Hedge generally. It may, 
„ perhaps, be worth the while of ſome curious gentleman 
to enqujire of intelligent Frenchmen whether the word haye, N 


in common ſpeech, be reſtrained in this age to expreſs a 


- : dead hedge. Be this point as it will; the uſe of the words : 
© hay-bart and hedge-boot, in leaſes, &c. ſeems to imply that 


* | they are intended to expreſs different things (though 5 


 rautology is ſaid to be the life of the law); and I know no ö 
better diſtinction that can be advanced, than what Mr. 4 


= Nor den, in his character of ſurveyor, here gives. 


In that antient book entitled Les Termes de Ia Loy” 8 


= 1 find no diſtinction of dry from quick hedge; and the 


; 5 author alſo * advances that ſenſe which Mr. Norden has = 
> putin the mouth of his baylie above: but in 1 this book 1 no 55 78 
; authority for thi 8 ſenſe i I Ee nn: | 


{Fun Gevrikuhn, N 
 Enff-Newton, Fe | Your humble ſervant, 


May. 20, BIO: | . Tnouas Cova, Jun. | : 


P. 8. Tei is ue b to „leave a ſmall 3 at ths edge of Es 
ths ditch, to prevent the ſods from falling into it; but 
this ol” gives room to cattle to place their feet, and _ 
: pull down the work, or r get over it. If che earth | be a firm, fir 

| . . 


2 The words are, 4 FEY due, ou u bedge-bote, * thn 


FE ſtuffe pur faire et amend Haies, & Hay- bote auxy poit 

d eeſtre priſe pur neceſſarie ſtuffe pur faire rakes, forkes, et tiels 
« ſembl' inſtruments, oue queux homes aſent en Somm. put 
* tedder et faire feine.“ Blount alſo in his law dictionary (the 

only one I have at hand) makes no diſtinction of dry and quick 

| hedge, but obſerves that Cad the N Katin word, 1s from the 
French ns, ayes 5 | AY 
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and the work well done, I think no footing i iS neceſſary ; 3 
if any, one of not above an inch or two. To perform 
|? this work with ſucceſs, it is adviſeable to take a moiſt 
PpPeusſon in ſpring, that the ſods may knit, and, if great 
9 


N | droug ght ſuccceds, to water the bank. Preſſing the ſods 
1 together with the back of the ſpade is alſo abſolutely | 
1118 neseſſary: and cattle ſhould be kept off the W as s the 
{ 17 2 freſh craſs is alluring. . 
9 May 224-1 hs, 
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| ExpLiCATION. | 


4 55 or c a, the e keight of the bank: VVV 
e, or 2 7 the breadth of the ditch, WW phence the boss 1 5 
| 10 make the bank were A | = 
5 „ and 4 1, expreſs. the oblique bac of che bod 
8 in the upper and under lays. 1 e 7 
e ThE: ſtake drove through « the upper, and | confiderab! ly 
. inte ihe 1 un der lay. 1 5 1 5 | 
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1 5 FIGURE 1. 


A View of the Section of the Bank x Ditch, with the 4 
RR * 8 7 n the Ditch. EC 


ee 


\ 4 
"x: * 1 * 4 
0 - Rory 197 


: „ | ExpLICATION. | 35355 . 
The fod a 4, e * as it lies marked out in the ditch, is - 7 


| . . "Has into the poſition | it bears i in the bank; and o is Fn; | 


ny the other ſod, ) c, 4 6. OE 


The triangle fo 1, 1; in the bank; e the 5557 - ; 


| ing, or earth, taken « out of « 6 i a 85 h, the lower ſpade- - 


| graft 1 in the ditch. . 


=" The fod 5, & m,. 1-1 xdvith to be taken ee ad. 
elapped to the backing, unleſs the earth be very firm, to 


| 5 3 the backing from ſlipping down : and the earch I > 


2 4 6 5 Faq Tapped, - with A ROSE,” on 1 the ee of all. 


N M B E. R . . 
ole. on Sah bebe, bal, 8e. 5 >: : 


"nates. 


= ſaxifrage, as what greatly i improves both butter and cheeſe, „ 


in the opinion of himſelf, and all the dairy-men in 


9 his neighbourhood; and adds, that it is very common in 
tze fine cow-paſtures in * Netherlands, whence comes — 


BE excellent cheeſe, . 


7 OUR eee E. FE. tins page 472 ED NE 5 
Firſt Volume of your work) highly recommends 


5 cc 
1 85 0 
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He ſpeaks of it as common with us in England, but gives 


no deſcription of it (probably becauſe he ſuppoſes ſuch de- 
ſcription of it unneceſſary, on account of its commonneſs); 
and I cannot find any, who pretends to know herbs in this 


part of the world, who can ſhew it to me. I am the 


more defirous to know it, becauſe I have thoughts of 
ploughing out my cow-paſture ſoon, with no other view _ 
than to ſow it down with graſs, « or Sraſſes, moſt produRtive 8 
of good milk and butter. | 


I have looked, gentlemen, into old Parlinſn, and find - 


the plant which (I ſuppoſe) your correſpondent means, 
not under his fourth claſs, of ſaxifrage plante, break-ſtone 
plants, but under his eighth, of umbelliferæ plantæ, or um. 
belliſerous plants. Saxifraga pimpinella makes the forty-firſt - = 
chapter of that claſs, or tribe; and the third ſpecies is 
the pimpinella ſaxifraga major e, the greater Engliſh _ ; 
burnet ſaxifrage, which he deſcribes as being like the greater 
German burnet ſaxifrage, except that it is not above half 
4s large, leſs dented at the edge, and of a ſadder green, the 
ſtalks ſmaller and ſhorter, and the ſeed ſharper. To know 
itt then we muſt have recourſe to his deſcription of the 
former, viz. . hath divers large and long ſtalks of : 
«winged leaves, one ſet directly oppoſite to another on 
“ both ſides, each being ſomewhat broad, a little pointed _ 
and dented about the edges ſomewhat deeply, of a freſh _ 
< greene colour, almoſt ſhining ; from among which rife 


© up one or more round hollow ſtalkes, three foot high 
5 


or more, ſet at the joints with the like, but leſſer 


© 0 leayes, and bearing at the toppes ſmall umbells of ſmall _ 2 
- (c 


* white flowers; after which come ſmall blackiſh round 5 
ſeede, like unto parſley ſeede, but much hotter in taſte, 


and ſharper upon the tongue. The roote is ſmall, _ 
long, and white, very like unto a parſley roote, but 1 
i much hotter in taſte, and d periſherh x not t after ſeede time, — 
5 : <« but endureth 8 VVV! 
Ihe main lifference, except ſize, which hs a how — 
. twixt the major and minor pimprnella ſaxifraga noſtras, the 
7 greater and leſs Engliſb e * at the leſs hath 
| its lea. es more finely indented. 7 : 


—_— 
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Z He ads, that the Engliſþ ſaxifrages grow in wal of our 
7 meadows, and are eaſily to be found; but he acknow- 5 
ledges, that though we know, we AR" diligently look for 
them, as © they lie hid Ng © the 1 n A 1 
to be diſcerned. 9 : 
I wich, gentlemen, that your correſpondent E. 1. for. 
4 experienced botaniſt) would, through your channel, . 
communicate to the public a more exact deſcription of this = 
— plant; 1 and alſo philoſophical reaſons for the opinion that 
it improves butter and cheeſe, as I cannot deduce ſuch _ 
improvement from any quality aſcribed to it by the her- 
bariſts, unleſs we ſuppoſe that its heat makes cattle drink ” - 
much, and thus encreaſes the quantity of their milk, ang 
Nödìoihat its deobftruent quality, like parſley, makes the ſtreams 
of milk pur er, and, as being freer from principles of core : 
Ls ng the cheeſe and butter to keep better. . 
This, however, I apprehend, is not“ what your cor- = 
reſpondent means, but the improred taſte of the checſe e 
And butter: 3 V0 
Mr. E. L. warns us, that s 3 it not to 6 be 1 
uſed alone, having only experienced it mixed with good. 
meadow graſs. He will oblige the public by informing . 
them, through your channel, what are the other principal „ 
ſorts of meadow graſs mixed with it, that one mays n 
ſome meaſure, judge, from the nature of thoſe graſſes, N 
what ſhare of his ſucceſs in making of cheeſe may ee 
ſonably be aſcribed to ſaxifrage. If he will communicate 
the reaſons of his neighbouring dairy-men, whence they 1 
conclude that laxifrage 1 is the cauſe of the goodneſs of their” 
Vor. III. No. „„ th checſe, . 


i * The 1 or e 6 land; » Fetter _ batter ind . 
5 ROY will keep, though leſs will be got. Some lands are ſo 
rich, that the butter will not keep at all. It requires therefore 
great judgment to meliorate paſtures and meadows, ſo as to an- 
ſwer the intention of the owner, according as he wiſhes to have 
much or rich milk, butter, Sc. 1 apprehend Mr. E. L. to mean 

a paſture for his corus, though he ſpeaks of a meadow, as little 
_ cheeſe is made in winter, and the virtues of plants muſt be much 


Coun diſcernible when en- in. a than hen eaten green. — 
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cheeſt, he will farther oblige the public; for butter and : 
| cheeſe make fo principal a part of our commerce near 
home, that. we cannot de too well inttructed! in | what re- 
lates to it. 


There is a Ce pretty common, called, in this part of 


_ the world, cow-parſley, I imagine becauſe cows are fond of | 
itz; and, if ſo, it is probably an improver of their milk, 
8 butter, and cheeſe: and the nature of all the parſleys ſeems 
to reſemble this ſaxifrage. Parkinſon mentions no ſpecies 
of the parſley by the name of caw-par/ley ; but he deſcribes 
one, which he calls the white muky parſey, oe Put: of 5 
which, if broken, yields a milsy ieee, - 
A nameleſs correſpondent, in Numb. XILVVIII. of your 1 5 
Second Volume, informs you, gentlemen, that Mr. Rax 
has deſcribed the red buttons on the root of the pimpinella 


anguiſ rba, which dyers uſe inſtead of cochineal, and thinks 


this plant the ſame as that which Mr. Nocgue cultivats. 
In this you ſeem, gentlemen, to agree with him; an 
probably you are right. But what 1 have to cio is, 
that Parkinſon thinks the circumſtance of theſe red tubercles 
at the roots as true, or more true, of the pimpi nelle 
 ſaxifrage, or our Engliſh ou ages than of the e 1 
* 11 guiſerla, or burnet. _ 1 
The curious reader may ihe - an examination of the 


paſſages. under either of theſe plants. ZI NO; diſquiſition 


4 11 be too tedious for the concluſion of a letter, | 
from, Fs gs | | 1 5 


Greer TLE VEN, 
Your impartial correſpondent, 


Eat Newton, | ES | TroMas Conn, Jun, 


May 23 17 „ 
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NUMBER VI. 


1 or the duni 22 of the "Names $anifrags, ider ud 


— Burnet-Saxifrage, which . at e to prevail. 


. | GexTLEMEN, „„ 55 8 
4 Our of your correſpondents, wh 1 bimſelf E. 3 


at the foot of Numb CX. in your Firſt Volume, has 5 


mw - ſtrongly recommended the culture of ſaxifrage in our mea- 


3 dows. and paſtures, particularly cow-paſtures. As I had 
a deſign to improve my cow-paſture, I was particularly 5 
attentive to the recommendation of this plant; and having 


1 made all the enquiry 1 Foul about ty 1 wrote to © Ld a 1 5 
WO letter on the ſubject, | 5 


In the courſe of my enquiry 3 = * 1 = 


4 g that there is a plant which is called burnet- -ſaxifrage, and | 
which 1 apprehended to be diftin from either the burnet or 0 
7 the ſaxifrage, properly ſo called. However, I have lately 


'B ſeen ſo much confuſion in the uſe of theſe names, that! 
ba : apprehend he would do a real ſervice to the public, who „ 
Would give us a clear account of the diſtinction to be made 


in the uſe of them. As to ſaxifrage, 1 can only learn : 
: from the books of botany, and the deſcription which ſuch | En 


' WY pretend to botany 1 in this country give, that it is a | 


plant much reſembling the will carrot, that it has an um- 


dell of white wer * and chat it ſeems not unlike . 


73 lee ſpecies of the earth-nut.. 


AS: to the  burnet, a 1 in this - ES 


. hood, who knows more of botany than any body elſe 1 
know, aſſures me, that the plant which has aways been 
— called wild burnet agrees not very well with the defcrip- Ed 
tion which Mr. Mills gives of the wild burnet Mr. 
be Rocque cultivates with ſo much ſucceſs, and eſpecially in 
that Mr. Mills gives it an zmbel! of white Jowers; and this 


. 4 clergy man maintains, that it a þ bears an | wmbell of 
by Ch. or drowniſh n. rn ; 
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A ſeeilful gardener in this neighbourhood, who has, for 
ma iy years, had an intimate acquaintance with Mr. Rocque, 


ſhe ved me this ſummer ſome Burnet which he has culti- 
va ed in his garden, and which Juſt made its e ; 


about an inch above the ground. 


lle aſſured me, that this was the ſort which Mr. 3 
= culcivates : and upon my aſking him, whether or no it 
was the ſame kind as the wild burnet, he anſwered poſitive- 5 
ly, no. I did not indeed aſk him, whether or no the 
wild burnet, in his opinion, bore a white or a brown umbell, 
| becauſe I knew not then this different account of its flowers; = 
but Jam inclinable to think that he judges, as my friend _ 
the clergyman, that the burnct bears a brown flower, becauſe 
be makes the wild burnet different from Mr. Rocque's ; IJ 
though Mr. Mills, and all the people who have given us 
* account of Mr. Rocgue s cultir ation, ſay, that he took | 
the hint of cultivating this fodder from obſerving that the ; 


"7 wild burnet continued green all the winter. 
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To make this con uf on and uncertainty renter; Mr. 2 I, 5 


gives us, under the very article burnet, the following re- 


markable paſſage, viz. © Mr. Worlidge mentions, as an- 


other excellent quality of this plant, oy (Mr. Rocque's 
Burnet, for he has, in the immediately preceding lines, told | 
us of a virtue which Mr. Recqze has diſcovered in his 

| burnet) © that all good houſe-wives hold as an infallible 
rule, that there never need be bad cheeſe or butter, but 
« eſpecially checſe, where faxifr age grows; from whence,” 

adds he, „ it cometh that the Netherlands abound much 


in that commodity, and only, as is ſuppoſed, through = 
ee the plenty” of this herb.” 2 85 Vol. III. of Huſbandry, =, 


Page 291. 8 


Now, gentlemen, if- you LEY into your + eee : 


F. L letter, you will find that he recommends the 


faxifrage as contributing chiefly to the goodneſs of the 

_ cheeſe. of the Natberlands.”. In ſhort, it appears hence, 

__ gentlemen, that Mr. Mills has no doubt but the cm. 
fariſrage is the ſame as Mr. Rocque 8 burnet ; and, on the 
UN: Ather Rand. chat your correſf ondent E. La appears to baue 


E COMME NN»Ü3P 


by : had no kind of notion of this; j for, if he had; is 1 


ſcarcely have recommended, as anew or neglected graſs, that 5 


2 which 1 is now in the higheſt vogue by Mr. Rocque's culti- 


vation, without ſo much as an hint nt Mrs 5 had ; 


15 undertaken this cultivation. 


Mr. Mills, gentlemen, has 4 to give the bühne 


- WM * new and complete ſyſtem of practical huſbandry. He pro- 
miſed his ſubſcribers, that the whole ſhould (as nearly * 


could poſſibly be calculated) be compriſed in forty num 


bers. We have already got our forty numbers, our four 
| volumes; and it ſeems the work is to be extended, but 
| | how much farther we are not told. It! may be well worth 
the money to the purchaſers ; J but, however, we. have 1 | 
right to expect every part complete; and, in the preſent 85 
3 inſtance, we might reaſonably have expected, that when 
5 = Mr. Mills conſidered the ſaxifrage as the ſame with Mr. 
” ff Roque 8 burnet, he would, at leaſt, have favoured us wink 
u word or two, at the bottom of the page, to ſhew his 
3 authority for regarding theſe very di 85 names as e 
"4 of the ſame plant. 5 9 


What Mr. Mills BESS) Inna. we „ müß bags Kon las 5 


; | of your ingenious and public- -ſpirited correſpondents, Who 5 
1 will oblige many by anſwers to the following queries, VIZ. 


T. What are the real diſtinctions betwirt the burns, | 


the  ſaxifrage, and the burnet -ſaxifrage? 5 „„ 
| TE Whether Mr. T's burnet be the common \ wild | —— 
6] burnet 5 . 5 


III. Whether it bear an unde of white flowers in / 


* general £ 


IV. Whether hace: Mr. 37 Is 1 it a 


| bears red Powers from the ſame ſeed as the white) this 

ww Burnet does not ſometimes bear a brown or brown: 72 flower 

in the South? Whether, ſince our botaniſts i in the North OE 
allow not that it ever bears a white fawer, „it may not de- 


rive the e of the flower with us from the e difference 1 
. of the ſoil? NE 


£4. What is the true name - of this plant, ett mbling ny 5 5 


. bur net in other reſpets, but bearing A bran or bro 1% 


flo wor, . | 
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flower, if it be not burnet 5 | How the avis and wila 4 
burnet differ? 1 
Mr. Mills muſt now us me 11 I return to Lis The a 
minute or two; fince people, who buy inſtruction, think 
they have a right to the beſt :7/7ru#d7 which he who ſells 
it can give, eſpecially if they pay more for it than ſeemed 
to be the original bargain. On this important, and ww 


favourite ſubject of burnet, Mr. Mills ſeems in another ; 


place to labour under ſomething which looks like conf , 

to avoid ſo offenſive a term as contradiftion, _ 

Hs e ſets out (in page 283 of his third volume of HuG 
a bandry) with an aſſertion that Mr. Rocgue's burnet is the 

tragoſelinum of 7. curnefurt ; and in page 284 he makes 

the ſame Plant the trageſelinum majus of Miller, which he 
Calls the greater burnet faxifrage : and to leave no doubt of 
his meaning, he aſſures us, in page 291, line 29, 30, &c. 


that © the ſmall oblong ſeeds of burnet are thoſe of Mr. 3 : 
Ru. Miller s firſt ſpecies of the pimpinella ſaxifraga, which 0 
. js Tournefort's trageſelinum majus.” He has alſo told us, 


in page 282, that the burnet of Mr. Ricgus (for that is the 


urnet which the ſociety tor the encouragement of arts, S 
. N the culture of) is the pimpinella of Linneus, + 


Now, from theſe paſſages laid thus together, muſt not | 


155 any man of common underſtanding conclude, that the = 
: tragoſelinum of Teurnefort, the tragoſelinum majus of Miller „ 


the tragoſelinum majus of Tournefart, the Pimpinella of 


. Linnæus, the pinipinellu ſaxifraga of Miller, 5 the burnet 


ſariſi age of Mr. Mills, are only different terms to denote 1 


5 : the fame plant, VIZ. the bur net of Mr. N and of the 15 Y 


ſociety ? _ Certainly. 8 . 
Another concluſion, which” any e man 1 - 
i "raw from the ſame premiſes, is, that Mr. Mills intended 
to denote that the bur net of Mr. Rocque, and the ſociety, 
_ ſhould, according to the known diſtinction of the pim- : 
pinella into ſevifraga and Jo err ene, Velen to the former 
| cl, Or ſpecies. Mg | 8 
we But has Mr. Mills, gentlemen, any 3 intention ? i 
Ae f le nis he has directly i the Contrary : for, in page 201, 


line — 


e 


10 2 . 3 


6 
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* line 22, &c. he tells us, that Mr. Rocgue's burnet is, in 


3 N 9 — 


ais opinion, the pimpmella ſangui ſorba of Mr. Ray, one of 
©» whoſe two ſpecies, viz. pimpinella ſylveſtris major ſanguiſorba, 
great burnet, is Miller's firſt ſpecies of the Janguiſorba. . 
0 This is indeed curious! I Mr. Mills has not time to clear: 
3 up this point to us while he 1 is engaged i in the ſequel of his 7 
work, he will, I hope, in ſome fubſequent edition, be o 
. good as as to make the aſſertions appear: more e reconcileable. 5 


Tam, otras, 
i the mean (time, 5 
Your frank correſpondent, 


 Eaft-Newton, 5 5 . | Tronas Comnzn, Jun 5 


Jay LEY . 


5 $. Kinde 1 fniſhed the Mo: letter, cent] emen, © 


1 have had the curioſity to look what the ſkilful old Parkinſon 
= ſays on this ſubject ; and 1 find, that 60 pimpinella hath . 
double interpretation, declaring two ſorts of herbs; for it 
W © either ſignifieth burner, and then it is uſually alſo called 
. « ſanguiſor ba; or it is referred to the ſaxifrages, and then 
it is called pimpinella ſaxifraga, burnet ſaxifrage, = 
page 582. He then proceeds to deſcribe the ſpecies of the 
3 burnet, and gives both to the, 1 Pimpinella vulgaris 2 5 
minor, II. Minor inodiru, and III. Major froe ſylvefiris, . 
bound looſe heads or naps, on long foot-ſtalks, „VV 
3 1 browniſh colour, putting forth purpliſh feeds , 1 with no = 
ference, as to form, but that the greater ſpecies has the | 1, 
E heads, Sc. larger than the ſmaller ſpecies, e 
The ſame excellent botaniſt, in page 946, deferibes 8 
1 the pimpinella fſaxifraga as having an umbell of white 


| Carat and pretty well agreeing with the reſt of the 


— Hg which Mr. Mills gives of the burnet, Upon . 
the whole, I am much afraid that Mr. Milli has involved 2 
bimſelf in a contradiction, which he Can never render Sen- 


ſiſtent, 
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ſiſtent, and which it would be the moſt generous and prudent ä 
method to acſnotoledge and correct e for, if he will have the _ 
Zur nei of Mr. Rocque and the ſociety to be the pimpinella 
Janguforba, it agrees neither with the deſcription of the _ 
Laß, nor the flower, which he gives under the article byrnet : 
and, on the contrary, if he will have it to be the burnet* | | 
faxifrage, his deſcription, both of leaf and flower, . 9 


very well with the original; but then it is not the pim 


pinella ſanguiſor ba, but ſaxifraga. 1 have dried een = 
7 both by me, and a bare inſpection i is ſufficient to ſatisfy 
any reaſonable man: and I am now able to anſwer ſome 
of the queries I put in the above letter, if not all of 
them, viz. that ſaxifr, age, and burnet ſaxifrage, are the 


ſame plant; that the burner differs from the ſaxifrage very 


greatly, its leaf being indented much like a roſe-leaf; but b 


5 not near the mid-r ib, (as that of the burnet is) and greatly 


reſembles. a carrot; and its flower 18 ſmall and white, 
whilſt that of the lurnet, proceeding from a browniſh _ 

PE Head, is long and purple. There is no probability that the * 
8 ſaxifrage, or burnet ſarifrage, which ſeems now to be re- 5 
garded alone as the burnet, ever bears a browniſh flower; = 
ftuch ariſing only from the confuſion of two ſpecies of 3s 
plants in themſelves different. And here, gentlemen, = 
one cannot avoid remarking the tranſition. of mm = 


: things. : 


: Names are given to 54 iinguih * at Sets by v un- - 3 
5 P erceived degrees, they loſe their propriety, and become a 


ſource of confufs on. How the ſaxifr age gained the addition 


of burnet, is hard, If not impoſſible, to ſay: it has, how- _ 1 


ever, now ſo effectually fixed it to itſelf, that it has 


= thrown away its former name, and is known only by its | : 1 
agagnoemen, burnet; whence two ſpecies of plants, which one 


would have thought very unlikely tc to be confounded, are 
at war about a name 5 


Pour correſpondent . . a Mr. 2 ts, appear now. 1 
a mean the fame plant; and their obſervations from Mr. 


Ierlidge about its excellence for milk-cows arc, I hope, 
| well founded, and will greatly recommend the culture of 
1 „„ u net. 


; 1 , 85 
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1 am; gentlemen, in general, very unſollicitous 


-B een RE ny letters to you appear in print: but as I think 1 


Dave been /uchy enough to clear up a ſcene of confuſion, in = 
= mp many of your readers, as well as myſelf, muſt have 


een involved, 1 really wiſh that you could give a place W-- 


1 this letter in your firſt publication *. | The ſpecimen of 


i durnet, which I ſaw this ſummer in the garden of a perſon xt 


15 Who is well acquainted with Mr. Rocque, agrees very well 8 
1 i with the ſaxifrage, and is, doubtleſs, the fame 


If you defire, I will ſend you either a drawing of the i; 


i burnet and the ſaxifrage, or ſpecimens of the originals. If 
ant could ſpeak, they might ſay of their names, (as * 55 
3 eee did of the goods of Fortune) © Vix ea noſtra 


coco. The name trageſelinum appears not in Parkinſon. - 


® be. It ſeems, according to its derivation, to ſignify that this . 
Plant, a ſpecies of the parſleys, is much liked by goats. 

Parkinſon ſays, that Tragus recommends. it as hotter than 

| any of the parſleys, (as hot as pepper) and wholeſomer, 1 
Ee. Have in my letter on ſaxifrage ſuggeſted that it may be | 

© good for milch . as it care. Prins, and een . 


toad . 


N. B. — Sire the W errata in my letter. 


1 In page 263, line 315 Vol. II. for © his ground for the 

> . arable preſent year, read „his arable ground for the 
ese preſent year;” and, in page Fas line 22, for * 1 am. 

1 afraid, 9” "end. cc gf am Aſſured,” 55 198 Es | 5 


N 
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— . we boos Mr. Gabe will eſteem our 355 0 „ 
kequeſt as ſoon as poſſibly we could, as an inftance of the defire _ 
we have to oblige him. His letters will Lan: bf meet with a 5 
ZJood reception. E. O. e 
= + If Mr. Mills ſhould be inclined to anſwer any of the cir- 1 
Leoumſtances mentioned by Mr. Comber, we ſhall very readily 
= afford a place, 1 in our collection, for his letters: this offer we ae 1 
baturally dare by our eee to make. 2. 0. R. ny 
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NUMBER vu. 


; Df e of a Dr. 2 for ſowing Beans, Ke. aid f a trian- : 


gtelar Harrow, beth noto in 15 in 12 4 AF; e 


GivTIEMEu, 


J as well as beans, for which only they are now uſed. 


One ſort of theſe drills is made upon Tull's 2 0 
: though not exactly according to his plan. It conſiſts of a 
ſin igle drill- box: the cylinder 1 is about four inches diameter, : 

and has nine or ten holes to turn out the beans, like the 
other, of which I have given you 2 deſcription. The 
wheel is twenty inches diameter; 3 it is fixed to the plough- 
beam by hinges; and the beans drop a little before the 
cCoulter, ſo that they are e covered * the earth — 
pf ; from the broad board,  _ — 

ns» inconvenience ” © this drill is, the time lobt in 00 

turning it over the plough- beam at the end of the land, | 
and that the team muſt ſtand ſtill while the drill- box is ; 
1 filling with beans. Theſe impediments, upon a moderate 8 


7 computation, hinder about a quarter of a day's work. 


Therefore, I prefer the other ſort of drill, PIETY 5 
"made like a wheel- barrow; a draught and deſcription of | 
= which F have here ſent you. ns 3 * 

A man drives it up the furrow CY 1 che alonglt Lok 
5 but as I think I have a little improved upon the common 
x method of cultivating drilled beang,. and 25 * | perfectly . 
i | anſwers = 


MONG many other very uſeful leading i in 
your Firſt Number, I find the following: In what 
manner might the &r -plough, by being made bfs complicated, - 
be breught inis general uſe “ I have long wiſhed to ſee an 
anſwer to it, and am the more ſurpriſed that none has 
been given, as there are two ſorts of drills now in uſe in 
the vale of Ayleſbury, in that part which lies e, 
Ayleſbury and Tame, both which are very ſimple in their 
7 conſtruction, and may very eaſily be made to fow wheat, 5 
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anſwers my expectation, I have here ſent you my method 
in as few words as poſſible. | | 
Firſt, I plough two furrows on each mide of the land, 5 
but ſow no beans in them: I afterwards drill the three next 85 
furrows: then I plough two furrows without drillin gany 
beans in them, and fo on, ſowing 7 ark, and leaving mo 

| for intervals, till the land is finiſhed, LS 8 
When the beans are about two or Ut inches high; 1 - 
plough two furrows up each interval, turning the furrows 
from the beans, ſo as to make a ridge in the middle of 
cach interval. 1 have a little plough on purpoſe for this 
uſe, about half the ſize of a common Tough” which ä 
drawn by one 1 1 
This work ſhould be done after : a rain. This year, on 15 
the fifteenth of May, we had rain. I therefore went to 
plough in the intervals on the eighteenth, and continued 
tit plough till all were finiſhed. On the eighth of June 
we had rain again. On the ninth of June 1 went to 
harrow the intervals, with the triangular barrow, as por: 
plan. About a week after that we had more rain. 1 then 
went to harrow again, going up the interval 15 went down 1 
; WW before, and down that which I went up: this is what 
5 TP we call croſs tining. Thus my land is laid quite ſmooth; By 
. 985 it is kept clear from weeds; and the beans have a Gow a 
E | looſe mould to ſtrike their fibres into; and i it is 2 75 far r the „ 
= cheapeſt way of weeding beans, N 5 1 
If this meets with your 3 and: obtains FS» 
MW place i in your valuable collection, I ſhall think myſelf very 1 5 
ke | 2 happy i in having been, in ſome deg gree, ſerviceable to my | 
| BW country; ang. e you may hear again * from, Cn” 


Lou moſt obedient, humble benen, 


1 we mal 20 be glad: to beer 1 this 3 5 „ 
by ſhould take it as a particular favour if he would, in a future 
letter, deſcribe to us the manner in which beans ; are mown in 5 

12 whe Yale of Fu ence N. FFV „„ 
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The bp of the Drill, are as os fall. 


i Diamater' of the | iron whaels twenty ; inches. 


1 Length of the box, from A to B, twenty inches. 
Aa of the box, from B to C, ten inches. 
Depth of the box, from C to D, five inches and a half. — 


Diameter of the cylinder of wood upon the iron axis of 


the wheel, four inches. N S 958 may ſee, turns 
85 — the beans regularly. 


Length of the e two inches nada a halle. - On this 


linder are twenty-one holes, a 3 ＋ an inch deep, 4 nd = 
£ balf an inch diameter. = 
E, is a tongue which FORE upon the * and 2 Ws 1 
up cally: : the tongue is half an inch thick, ſeven inches 
long, and one inch and three quarters wide. ben a 
"Jp bean than ordinary comes, it will throw the tongue up, —_ 
which naturally recovers its place Again; and ſo the work goes 
 onwell and even. The tongue 1S repreſented with its notch 
gat E: the notch does not go quite through it: it falls = 
exactly upon the holes of the linder. _ 
A lid takes off to ous: the beans into the bon and buts 1 
bon down at F. . 


The Harrow, 


"Find A to B, eighteen inches. f 
The tines nine inches apart. wo 
The three tines in the croſs-bar are only three inches 5 


: and a half apart. 


E, a cock, which plays u upon a pin, in nich are 11057 5 


holes to hang the whipple- tree in. If you put it into the 1 f 
| . hole, the tines bear very bard IE the eg vund: 1 _ 6 
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15 the middle ele. . 2 
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NUMBER x. 


dae Y nate 7 lere UE means * a Fleck 1 Sheep. 


| Grx TLEMEN, 


| j_ IVE me leave to mention to you a bee which; . 
AF however, I do not abſolutely recommend, though 
with me it ſucceeded, and, as I have been informed, has 
done ſo with ſeveral other farmers, who have ventured to 
make the experiment. by „ . 
A few years ago, after what I thought : a Seed allow, C 
15 fowed a field, containing five acres, with wheat. The 
foil was a 28041 loam, but rather light than ſtiff, and in- 
dlined to be ſtoney. The wheat plants looked healthy 
during the whole winter, and promiſed fair to yield me a 
__ plentiful crop; but in the ſpring, warm rains coming on 
brought ſuch ſtore of wwe, that my wheat Was in i anger I 
Bu being choaked. 5 Fe 5 
1 1 for ſome time purzled what 1 to 5 107 it being 
now the latter end of May, and the wheat being on the _ 
ſpindle, and ſome even in the ear, to weed it with hooks 
would have been endleſs, not to mention the damage 
that would have been one to the PR by the weeders e 
feet. „„ 5 | 8 | 
0 S IEP at one time thoughts 1 mowing ws and weeks CL 
all together, and drying them to make fodder for my cattle, 
intending, if I had done this, to have got the land as faſt 
as poſſible in order, and ſown it again with wheat the Ty 
ſucceeding autumn. 8 | - 5 
However, in looking over the feld, b no 1 . 
5 deficiency of wheat plants; but they were in moſt. places 1 8 
ſo over- topped by the weeds, as to be ſcarcely viſible, and 5 
* the Fe in particular, not: a blade of Wheat was to 
Ver. III. No. 12. — 8 N -My- — 
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8 My method of ploughing for wheat-ſeed in this land 

js, to make narrow ſtitches, but wider than a Tagen and 
more rounding, being not ſo ſharp on the back. po 

Whilſt I was meditating what to do in this matter, a 2 
gap was by ſome accident made in the hedge, and a a parcel ; 

5, of my ſheep got into the wheat field. e . 
As ſoon as I ſaw where they were, apprehending great 
damage, I ordered them to be e driven outs and 
the gap mende. 5 pe! 

On taking a ren, 1 was not a little ſurpriſed to find 85 

that the ſheep; inſtead of doing any damage to the wheat, I 

had done it a great deal of good, for they had eat up 
almoſt every weed which i in that . of the field 
next to the paſture. 1 8 - 

| Encouraged BY this zccidental ae of a 2587 in 

9 en to eat weeds rather than wheat, I turned a hundred 

42 00 myflock, into the field, two or three hours in the morn- 

Eg ing and the evening, for ſeveral days together, till all the 

weeds were nearly conſumed. 

WS = inſpeRing 1 my field rw ads, I Found the flivep i 
had done very inconfiderable damage to the wheat, but 
the weeds were cat down ſo cloſe that they could never 

again get a-head; the wheat going on proſperouſly, and _ 

: yielding me at harveſt a plentiful crop of clean, good corn, 
which was more than "ny of "my neighbours could that 
year boat of hs 
Whilſt the ſheep w were eating 8 e 1 anz op . 

1 moſtly walked in the furrows, as being eaſier to their tread 
than the lloping ſides of the narrow ſtitches; and this might 

be one reaſon of their doing the wheat ſo ltele damage . 

: their treading. „„ %%% ũ 

In this new etched af huſbandry I took, however, one 

5 precaution, which, 1 am Napez to think, greatly: contributed 

to my ſucceſs, * 3 3 

4 Phe precaution. I r mean is, that I never let them lie in 
the fields at night, as the weight of their bodies When 
they lay down to ſleep could not have ales coing great = 


damage to che plants. 


5 1 ſen . 4 5 


REES 


: June 23, 1764. Ts UT 5 F. F. g 
N U M1 B E * Xl. | 


1 am, GENTLEMEN, 
Rs oe old oo "Your conſtant reader, : 
Warwicklhire, And humble ſervant, 


T the Editors f the Mosa Rvsricun. . 


: Ronarks on Mr. Jeremiah iw 1 Method of meth Sal. 


Pee. A Numb. X. Vol. HE 


en, 


c and the ingenious Dr. Lewis, which, in my opinion a. 
teſt, have authenticated Mr. Brown's falt- > av tw e 
55 'F 2 5 : 1 - genuine, 


„ * We approve of our ee 5 caution; i in not abſolutly: 
1 recommending this practice, through a fear of its not ſucceed- 
ing with others, fo well as it has done with him: yet was this 
Caution in ſome ſort vuneceſſary, as the practice of turning ſheep 
iato wheat, juſt before it ſpindles, to eat up the weeds, is, we are 
informed, almoſt univerſally adopted in ſeveral parts of Somerſet- 
hire, particularly about Pensford, Keynſham, Briſlington, and 
the places adjacent, in the neighbourhood of Bath and Briſtol 3.5 
and there they keep the ſheep conſtantly moving, to prevent their EA 
lying down on the corn. We could wiſh our correſpondeat had 
= told us the names 5 of the weeds which infeiled his wheat, E. 


ET COMMERCIALE. 8 
1 ſend you this for che conſideration of your intelligent 5 
readers: recommend it I dare not *, as it may appear a _ 


| hazardous practice, and as I own I never yet ay 1 it = 
adopted by any of the farmers in my neighbourhood, | 


I HOUGH Mr. Brown” $ method of 1 lt pete - 
in Virginia may at firſt ſight appear to be very dif- 
ferent from the common methods preſcribed by our che- 
miſts, yet, upon a nearer view, 1 apprehend it will be 
found to be pretty ſimilar to ſome proceſſes already laid 
down : I ſhall endeavour to give you a proof of this, and 
at the ſame time a rationale of his proceſs, which may, 
perhaps, ftrike ſome new lights into this m_ intereſting, 5 
| ſubject. | 5 5 „„ 
Let me firſt prom, that the experiments of Mr. 8. M. 
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genuine, have been my chief motives for mart this affair 
under conſideration. 


Stayll tells us, that , any bitter herbs be Boiled i in urine, ant 


the decoction poured upon a ſhaded piece F ground, nitre will 
Bereby be produced.” Now, tobacco, as I take it, is one of 
the molt bitter herbs of which we have any knowledge ; j 
and if amber, the compoſition of which I am a ſtranger . 
to, ſhould prove to be nothing more than an infuſion of 
this herb ſuffered to grow putrid, it will readily, I hope, — 
be allowed, that this new method is not very difimilar 1 
from Stayll's, „5 | -.- 
This great man further n that nitre 18 4 J we 015 a4 
” of an oily faline volatile, miæt, for its effential part, with the 

concurrence of a very fubtile alkaline earth; that the earth, 

' where any animal ſuf? ances and excrements have been de- 
85 Paſit ted, being dug up, and Aeeped i in warm water, communicates 

its nitrous part ther elo. It is obſervable, that he here men= 
tions nothing of putrid vegetables, which other writers 
; hold to be 0 very eſlential to the production of nitre, and 


which, in Mr. Brown's method, are the only inſtruments _ 


os employed. But, if what our chemiſts in common relate he 


pe true, that all animal and vegetable ſubſtances by putre- 


faction are reſolved into the ſame elements, the matter 
does not ſeem to be of any importance, farther than it may —_ 
uſefully lead us to conclude, that ambeer may be made of--: 
- rotten fleſh, as well as rotte en tobacco. But to 80 on 
1 with Stayll. | F Ro EEE, | | 5 1 
He ſays, chat a pi of the earths aloe 1 being 
ied till a drop of the decoction will, upon cold ij LEY concrete 
Into a ſ ofrifh ſaline ſus ance, the whale quantity, being drawn of --- 
and ſet i in 4 cool Place, Will coag gulate into clear and regular 1 


1 2 85 fonts. | 


3 has IMevik « a 1580 * preparing nitre fro 


. clay frequently drenched with urine, or ſome other putrid 


liquor; but referring us to time to finiſh the proceſs, we N 
| have paid no more regard to this proceſs than to an 


hundred others, where a length of time hath been 1 


r A. to complete them. 
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tr COMMERCIALE. 35 
Before I conclude; I ſhall take this matter into con- 


ſideration, a and hope to demonſtrate, that the time which 
has been ſo conſtantly required for the production of nitre 


may very reaſonably be abridged, as Mr. Brown, in fact, 


has done, though without afligning any reaſons for i it; to 1 55 
5 whoſe proceſs we now come. 0 e 
In our Vir ginian proceſs we a no fined: atkilivie ſalts : 
are entplbyed, nor any putrid matters, except what IS - 
called ambcer may be of this nature, I do ſuppoſe it, in- 
| deed, to be an infuſion of the rotten and decayed leaves o& 
tobacco, and fo far to be of a putrid nature *. If fo, 
this proceſs, as I before obſerved, . be of a very ſimilar : 


nature to Stayll's. 


He directs the clay floor, not 160 to be forinkled with : 
155 firong ambeer, but likewiſe to be covered with wet ground- 
8 leaves, or other tobacco traſh, for a fortnight ; the uſe of 
which muſt neceſſarily be, to keep the floor moiſt for that 
| ſpace of time, and perhaps to promote A fermentation of 
the liquor. The traſh is afterwards to be ſwept away,; 
and the floor left to ſpew out its nitre, or what he „ 
the nitre which it has attracted; though, I apprehend, 
the nitre here attracted, and condenſed Tits hoar-froſt, „ 
; nothing more than the ſaline oils that had been imbibed . 
by the clay „ and by the means of this clay concreted, 
and perhaps neutralized, with ſome ee from e 
. 1 n 
e This Eline earth. 1 05 . being 1 off, i is to o be 1 
Wade into a ley, but not too ſtrong, left it ſhould be ver- 
5 charged with ſaline particles.” DS apprehend he ſhould have 
ſaid aily ones, which, doubtleſs, would impede the ſhoot- = 
ing of the ſalts that are in it. The reaſon of putting 
warm water to this earth at firſt, muſt be to thin or Ae. 
ſolve thoſe oils, which, being commonly i in too large a ke 
quantity, I ſhould think Kood in e 2 no > heat to o dif- 3 
folve them, 


4 » The t true compoſition of fambeer is 5 requeſted from thoſe who 5 
Fu it. + M. : 


MY oc; 
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52 The water, which muſt be i in the proportion of near "lp 
eight gallons to a buſhel of the earth, will ſoon drain 
through it, and, if the firſt running is foul, muſt be re- 
turned upon the earth till it comes off clear; and as = 
| Joon as you have got a gallon of this liquor, you may 
begin to boil it gently away till your pot is fully charged 
with a thick cream- like ſubſtance, a ſpoonful of Which 
being put into a cool place will ſhoot, if not too thick, 
into ſmall icy cryſtals; if too thick, you muſt add ſome . 
cold water too it: when the whole is of a proper con- 
ſiſtence, it muſt be drawn off into ſhallow trays, ſet in the 
cold, and the ſalts ſuffered to ſhoot. The ley is then to 
be poured from the ſalts, in order to be boiled over again, 1 
and the ſalts reſerved. to be refined, As 1s: hereafter | men- = 
tioned. 8 | 
— 1 obſerve, here are no calcarious carths einployed, except 5 
> ſuch as the ambeer may extract from the clay floor; nor 
any fixed alkaline ſalts, though the nitre here formed may, A 
by the common proceſs, be converted into a fixed alkaline 
ſalt as ſoon as any other nitre. We come now to Mr. 
: Brown' s ſecond proceſs, | T „„ = 
„Fill your pot, ſays our al one e thitd full af the — 
nitre which you have got from your firſt work, and as 
ſoon as it begins to ele, it will boil furiouſly : keep i . 
7 well ſtirred down with an iron rod, as at this time it : "I 
very apt to take fire (owing, I preſume, to its oily parts). 5 
When you obſerve in the boiling it looks like a dirty 
white, ſlacken your fire, and ſtir it briſkly for a quarter 
of an hour; then encreaſe your fre, and continue ſtirring, = 
_ though the danger of firing is now over. In proceſs of _ 
time the matter will appear like boiled cream, and muſt : 
be poured on a ſtone floor. When cold, it will ring like 
china The nitre of the firſt work, I apprehend, being = 
over charg ged with volatile oils, is, by this ſecond operation, 
freed, in a great meaſure, from them, which perhaps 
9 5 might as well be done, though not ſo toon, by laying | the 
ereamꝭlike ſubſtance in a hot ſtove, where the volatile oils 
5 Wau £ T1 raduolly ky off without danger of Rring. go = 
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theſe oils are boiled, or rather roaſted away, we find a 
nitrous earth left, from whence the pure nitre is to be ob- 
- tained by a third operation. | | 


It is obvious, from this ſecond operation. that, Sou 


. Mr. Brown's ley, or lixivium, | 1s ordered to be perfectly 7 
.__ clear before you begin to boil it away, yet there is a con- 
ſiderable deal of earth in it 3 otherwiſe, how ſhould it, 
when it has gone through: a ſufficient degree of heat, ring 
like china? or how ſhould it, as will be found in the 


third operation, let fall an earth ? Now this earth muſt 


certainly be ſuſpended by the oils which are in the ley, 
or, it may be, are the proper earth of theſe oils (for all--- 
_ oils contain an earth); and if theſe oils, as well as this 
earth, could be ſeparated from the ley before boiling, 2 
much trouble muſt  necellarily be ſaved, even che entire 15 
ſecond operation. . 


The dry earthy cakes, which you beni 5 your 


ſecond operation, muſt now be pounded; and to everx 
| pound of this earth you | muſt put ſix gallons of water; 
and as ſoon as the ſubſtance i is diſſolved, the earthy matter 
will fall to the bottom. The clear liquor | is then to be 
drawn off, and gently evaporated to a pellicle, then put i 
7 into ſhallow trays to cryſtallize into refined pig) 


The whole proceſs ſeems tome to be capable of great im 


; provements, of which, in a ſecond letter * *, 51 m ay farther | 
- Leſcant.. In ihe mean time 1 remain, 5 


Otori. 3 


Your humble ſervant, 


Mancheſter, Et . i 5 1. 8 


58 The Gen we hear apain from this gentleman, the more 


agreeable i it will be to us. N. 5 


N UM. 
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b Experiments e the comparative Wight of the Grates, 5 
Calf, and Straw, of « a Crop of Wheat ; with ſome valuable 
Hints towards attaining heavier Crops ; ; e with, 4 
| Recommendation of ihe. new AO . . 1 


| Ganrrzuzn, „„ : 
"OUR correſpondent, in the letter naked Ne LI. 7 


page 175, Vol. II. gives ſome curious experiments for 
5 Ending the mean weight of wheat, in order, as he ſays, 
to prevent the ae from enhancing the Rice Kit. 


Theſe experiments were begun in the year 1757, when = 
wheat was at an exceſſive high price; and the deſign of this 
= gentleman, to prevent, or defeat, the practice of en- | 


” grofling it, is highly commendable. — 
. it is neceſſary that whea at, in plentiful years, 
: mould be ſtocked ſomewhere for a ſupply when the crops 


fall ſhort, it is better for the poor to have it at firſt hand ; 
5 than of other dealers i in corn, loaded, as it muſt then be, 


5 with large additional expences. If we had public ftore- 
| houſes = corn, it might be kept to a more equal price, 


; and the farmers would have a market for it when cheap: 
but while there is no ſuch Pr oviſion, it may be a queſtion, 9 


Whether * would be good policy to lay reſtrictions upon 
the raiſers of corn, as. that might diſcourage agriculture, : 
and create a real ſcarcity. „%% 
The experiments made by your ingenious is correſpondent | 


are very accurate, though, in my opinion, much too ñ⁵ 
ſmall to determine matters of ſuch importance: but he 
has, I think, fallen into a miſtake that 1 alſo did i in trying = 


ſome experiments upon wheat, viz. in ſuppoſing that 2 
middling ear is a ſtandard for computing the crop. This, ; 


: indeed, lc be the right rule, provided there: was a 3 


regular gradation | in the ears above and below the middle 
ſize: but, in fact, it is otherwiſe ; there are generally 


more ſmall ears than large ones, and * the corn in 


the large ears may weigh mot. 10 


4. 
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To explain this, let us ſuppoſe a perſon going to che 


ſome middling ears as they ſtand in the field: he muſt do | 


this either gueſſing by his eye, or by meaſuring ſome of 


the different ſizes, and taking thoſe of the middle ſize as 
near as he can, The fizes can only be determined by 


their length and fullneſs: and if, for example, the longeſt 
are five inches, and the ſhorteſt one, the medium is three 


inches. Now, though thoſe of three inches are un- 
doubtedly the middle fize, yet, unleſs the weight and 
meaſure of the corn in the ears below three aches. a 
equal to that of the ears above that ſize, the calculation "" 


the crop from the three-inch ears will be Wong "This 


will be ſeen in the following tables. 6 


I once took an account of great part of a ſhea? of md. 


Lammas wheat; but having miſlaid my notes of it, I hall -- 
at preſent take notice chiefly of an experiment made upon . 
white Lammas wheat, of the crop 1762. The ears and 
ſtraw of this crop were in general very ſhort; but the 


corn was remarkably fine, full, and heavy. The wheat 


of this experiment was raiſed upon clover lay, and the 
crop about twenty buſhels upon an acre. : A nine-gallon DR 
' buſhel of this wheat weighed above ſeventy pounds aver- 
dupoiſe, which is uſually reckoned the full weight of good . 
wheat, though ſome will weigh more, as the beſt ee Toe 
44 that =—_ 5 OL 
In February, 1763, 1 tool Cons of this corn out of s 1 
middling ſheaf, and, as near as I could, of the middle- ſized N 
corn: but it was taken out all together, and, without 
ſeparating of it, I ſorted what was thus taken out, into 
four parcels, nearly according to the length of the ſtraw, . 
in order to diſcover the proportion between the ears and „ 
ſtraw of different lengths; ; . there ſeems to be little = 
| certainty — 88 5 


Theſe four parcels . ! 1 ears 5 = 


firaw together ; then the ears by themſelves : ; and, laſt of . 

| all, the corn when ſeparated from the chaff. . 
1 weighed twenty of the firſt parcel by themſelves, 1 5 

had the longeſt ſtraw, and longeſt fulleſt ears; and after 

wards weighed them ſingly, , Ln | the 8 and meaſure Ks 

of each, as in the table. 


Ver. II. No. ta. 8 Being 


8 "© do. 5 
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| Being defirous to know the weight and produce of the 
ears of different lengths, I forted each parcel according to 
the length of the ears, differing one from another about 
half an inch; and I weighed theſe ſubdiviſions ſeparately, 
noting the length of the ears, and the number of cheſts 
and grains in each. The length of the ears was mea- 
ſured from the bottom of the loweſt cheft that had any 
corn in it, to the top of the ear. The longeft ear was 


three inches and a half, but there being only one of that 
length, it is included among thoſe of three inches and a 


quarter. The twenty ears firſt weighed are INGUGee 1 in 
the ſixty- three large ears in this laſt weighing. 


Several ears have ſome very ſmall grains in 8 theſe 5 


4 are ſet down in the table, but not reckoned in the weight, 


| becauſe I ſuppoſed them not marketable, and that they : 
would go to the tailing, or off-fall corn. Of theſe ſmall _ 
grains two thouſand one hundred and eighty-ſeven weighed 
an ounce. averdupoiſe. The reſt were weighed 28 9 troy | 


z . as below. 
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alſo, the number of grains,” and werght. of a mean e 
of each aſſortment. | : 5 1 
he laſt table ſhews the total Wide of _ corn, chaff, es 
7 and ſtraw, upon an acre, agreeable to this experiment, „ 
5 reckoning the crop at twenty buſhels of x nine e 8 
5 ſeventy pounds, averdupoiſe, per buſhel. % ne 
The very ſmall grains are not W bee for the - 
. reaſons; and that the waſte | in reaping, carrying, . 
15 threſhing, and ſome left in the ſtraw, is more than they „ = 
amount to. But by adding them, and allowing for about 5 
ſeven or eight inches long of ſtubble, the total weight « of — 
- the  Frop uy) be nearly ef cſtimated. 1998 | 
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In the firſt of the following tables are infected the 
aſſortments of the four parcels, by the length of the ears, 
with the number of cheſts and grains in each, and the 
ſeparate weight of the ears, grain, and chaff, I muſt | 
_ obſerve, that by accident I miſſed taking the diſtin ED 
weight of the two hundred and fifty ſmalleſt ears: they are 
| ſet down in the table as I computed them, in proportion 
to the third, or preceding parcel, which may differ a 
little from the real weight ; but this cannot be much, for 
the weight of the whole parcel is e = 
In the ſecond table, the length, weight, Be. = Io 
twenty largeſt ears, are ſet down in the firſt line: in the _ 
ſecond line are the ſixty-three large ears, including theſe 
twenty: and the third line contains the two hundred and 1 
eighty-cight ſmalleſt ears. They are ſet thus together V 
give the more eaſy comparative view of them. The next 2X 
three lines of this table ſhew the weight, Sc. of all the 
middle-ſiz ed ears, and of all thoſe above and below the : 
middle fize, brought thus together alſo by way of com- 
pariſon. To theſe I have added, in the following columns, 

a calculation of the number of cheſts i in each "orient 8 
of ears, and the mean number of grains in each cheſt; 
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: Small experiments are not ſo ſatisfactory as large ones ; 

and I could wiſh this had been more extenſive, but! had no 
thoughts of offering it to public view till I read your cor- 
reſpondent's letter, who has, I apprehend, gone upon a 
wrong rule in computing a crop, and has alſo chofen the 
mean | ears too large: for, though the ears of red Lammas 


_ wheat are uſually longer than the white, it cannot be ſup- 


p oſed that, upon an average, they are above double, both 


"mh weight and number of grains, as we find thoſe were to 
the mean ears of this experiment. Neither is it at all f 


| probable, that the mean ears of the common crops in any 


: part of England, and | in the ſame year, ſhould be heavier, 
and contain more grains in them, than the ry OT ears s 


| of this experiment. 5 


Ihe ears of this wheat being 5 om Ds — 1 quarter : 
: 500 three quarters of an inch in length, the medium is two 
inches. I have ranged all theſe together in the ſecond 
table. They are a fair medium i in regard to length; and 

they are ſo alſo as to fullneſs, becauſe they are all in- 
cluded: hut, as appears in the table, they are not ſo in 

_ reſpect to the weight of the grain, which is the rule for 
the medium of the crop; for the ſmall ears are more than 


5 double the number of the large ones, and yet the large 


cars are the heavieſt. If, in order to make the number of 
ears equal, we chooſe the mean ears ſhorter than two 


inches, the inequality of weight Will be greater than 


before; and if we take our e higher e two inches, 
the weight may be made equal, but this will encreaſe ol 
di proportion in the number; and hence I think it 


| evident, that we cannot fix upon 2 any ſize of ears that will 


give us a juſt medium of the crop. The fame will hap- 
pen in other crops, for they all vary one from another | In 
the ſize and number of ears: and, as we cannot be cer- 


"tain of their real proportion as they ſtand in the field, 


it is impracticable to calculate 4 crop from thoſe of any 


fine, "Es 


= The leis of 2 a crop from a mean ear is made by 
. maltiplyi ing the weight of grain in that ear by the number 


ot cars upon an acre. A mean ear of this experiment 


wei, iche. 


mend them to the enquiry of your readers. 


It is certain that the ears of wheat, in general, 40 not 5 
arrive to the ſize that they are naturally capable of: und © 
if it was known at what period they are formed, the 


tinting of them might, in fome degree, be prevented, 


by a dreſſing, or cher culture, at that period. That 3 
3 there is ſome ſuch period in nature, may appear from other 
= cre ſtages in kae growth of of this ns | There M4 
= | particular 
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weighed, as in the table, 10. 232 grains troy, and the 
crop was about twenty buſhels upon an acre. Your cor 
reſpondent reckons the weight of a mean ear at 24.05 
; grains troy, upon an average of ſeven years; e that, 
1 reckoning the ſame number of ears upon an acre as in this | 
90 1 experiment, his crops will amount annually to forty-ſeven 
buſhels per acre, of ſeyenty pounds, averdupoiſe, > 
| buſhel. Theſe are ſuch crops as, I ſuppoſe, no con- 
ſiderable extent of contiguous lands in England produce | 
> annually; and are, doubtleſs, more than double the. com- | 
mon crops upon an average. 5 1 8 5 
The diſproportion in the number of tall and large: 
— ears is very remarkable, and alſo their diſproportion . 5 
ie: for, if we calculate from the twenty largeſt, we ſhall 
7 0 find that forty-three of them weighed as much as all the 
two hundred and eighty⸗ -eight ſmall ones, viz. one large 
ear produced as much corn as ſeven ſmall ones, and the 
. grain in them alſo larger, and conſequently more flour 
in them: for one hundred of the large corns weighed 
1 ſeventy-eight grains troy, and one hundred of the all 5 
1 : but lixty g grains; fo that four grains of the large ears were 
> heavier than five of the ſmall. This great difference 18 
not from any defect in the rudiments of theſe ſmall ears, 
but is occaſioned principally from bad culture, and a de- 
= fective nouriſhment ; becauſe we ſee that the plants raiſed 0 
from the ſame ſeed will have larger or ſmaller cars, ac- 
cording as they are cultivated. It might, however, be 
uſeful to know at what period of their growth thoſe ſmall | 
ears are ſtinted, and whether they are produced from, the 
original plant, or from the tillers. {FE am not furniſhed _ 
with experiments to determine theſe points, but ! recom- „ 
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A particular ſeaſon for its tillering, or ſpreading ; ; another 
for its upright growth; and one for its bloſſoming ang 


forming the ſeed; and probably one alſo for the ear being 


formed: and ths growth of it, in reſpect to each of theſe, 
may be promoted by culture, or retarded 5 a defect of | 


n nouriſhment, at theſe periods. 


When the ſeaſon of tillering ! is paſt no calc will 
make the plant throw out more branches; and after the 

ceear is ſhot out, it is then impracticable to make it larger, 

Dix. to encreaſe the number of cheſts. Again, when it 
has bloſſomed, no art will cauſe the ſtem to riſe higher. 


And, laſt of all, after the time of bloſſoming, there is no 


adding of one grain more than is already formed in the "= 
— FJ though, in all theſe caſes, an addition, or improve- 
ment, may be made by. e if e at the 88 
. time.” rs | 
. is bes: of importance to Hon: the 3 of = 
= growth of the different parts of the plant; and that if we 

happen to miſs aſſiſting of it in one, we may improve it in 
another. If the ſeaſon is loſt to encreaſe the number of 5 ; 
5 tillers, we may enlarge the ears; or, if that is alſo omitted, 
we may encreaſe the number of grains in the ears, and dd. 


make them larger, and fuller of flour. 


To ſhew this more plainly, with reſpe& to the 1 grain, E 
7 let us a little conſider the ſtructure of an ear of wheat. 
The grain is placed i in a cell, conſiſting of two valves, ü 

leaves; and there is one leaf extraordinary on each out- 1 
ſide of the cheſts, which ſeems intended as a fence, or 
ſecurity, againſt accidents to the outward grains. The 
cheſts about the middle of the car are the largeſt, and 
uſually conſiſt of four, five, and ſometimes fix - or ſeven 

cells: and the number of cells decreaſes towards the top 
and bottom of the ear, If the car is examined when i in | 
| bloſſom, we may ſee what number of grains each cheſt is 
formed to produce: or this may be ſeen afterwards by the 
number of double valves, which are properly the chaff; 


for theſe remain, though the grains have 22 oved abortive; 


and therefore, by counting the leaves of chaf, allowing 
two to each grain, and two extraordinary to each cheſt, 
„ — „ as 
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we thatl find what number of grains each cheſt night 


have produced. 
The outward grains of . cheſts are „ combtionty the 


largeſt, and finaller towards the middle, and often ſtinted 


| |: grains, or none at all, in the middle cells; and this, not- 


withſtanding moſt of theſe had bloſſoms in them, and the N 
grains had made ſome progreſs, or begun forming. ny 5 
are later than the outſide grains, as if laſt impregnated. 


The number of theſe deficient, or miſſing grains, is 3 


1 greater than might be ſuppoſed without examining them. 
- 30 a favourable ſeaſon moſt of the cells have grains in 


- them; and, if examined at the time of bloſſoming; the 
grains may be ſeen in different degrees of maturity; many 


of them with the naked eye, and others with a good 


- £ 5 glaſs; ; but though they appear then in geheral to be freſh, 
= and in a growing ſtate, a conſiderable flumber of them 


is afterwards ſtinted, or die away entirely. In an ear f 


= red Lammas wheat, of fix inches long, twenty-five cheſts, ” 
and two hundred and eighty-ſix leaves of chaff, I have 

= counted ſeventy-four grains ſome time after bloſſoming a 
S by which it appears, that this ear might have produced ane 

hundred and eighteen grains; and yet at harveſt I have 


not commonly found above ſixty grains in an ear of that 
- length, I have likewiſe this ſeaſon counted fiftyr four TY 
grains in an ear of white Lammas wheat, of three inches 


and a quarter long, nineteen cheſts, and one hundred and _ 


- ſeventy-four leaves of chaff; fo that this ear might have 
yielded ſixty-eight grains: but we ſee in the above 
tables, that the fulleſt ear, of the ſame ſort of wheat, 

and the ſame length, yielded only forty-one grains; and 


three of the ſame length yielded but e gain. „ 


and one third each, upon an average. 175 
7 tillage and drefüng of land for what is Ae, fer 
5 the moſt part, before the wheat i 18 ſown, and the benefit 


1 of theſe gradually decreaſe; whereas the wheat a 


_— gradual encreaſe of nouriſhmetit, both in order to form 
: large ears, and afterwards to fill them with large grain. 
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And hence appears the great defect of the common huſ- . 
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wheat in the ring with ſoot, or other light manure; 
which bring the plants a freſh ſupply of nouriſhment hen 


_; theywant it moſt; and hocing, hen that can be performed 


at the proper times, particularly the deep, or horſe-hoeing, 
has the ſame effect of producing large ears; and for bling | 
them, the horſe-hoeing is the moſt effeQual, as that can 
be performed at the critical time, and when the plants - are 
large. e | 
It has been ds N by thoſe who prattiſe 
the new huſbandry, that the moſt important hoeing, for 
the purpoſe of filling the ears with good grain, is foont 5 


— after the wheat has blollormed:. but this, I believe, is a 


; | miſtake, and that it ſhould be performed immediately bes. 
fore the wheat blows ; tor before that i is over, the grain = 


- conſiderably advanced. I have found no leſs than ſeventy⸗ 7 I 


ſeven grains in an ear of red Lammas wheat, of four inches : 
and three quarters long, and at the ſame time a con- 


5 ſiderable part of the bloſſoms fill remaining on the outſid e =_ a 


5 of 8 5 e 
This is above one 1 more than ah comes to 5 


b in an ear of that length; ſo that it ſeems very | 5 
_ probable the ears would produce near one third more corn 


than they commonly do, were they to be aſſiſted at that 
; time with ſufficient nouriſument. But this would come 
too late after the bloſſoming is over; for by that time, f 


5 ſome of the weak grains die, and others are ſtinted, ſo as 


not to be recovered ag gain by any future hoeings. A check —_ 


At this critical time * ES to have the ſame eff ect as it has : 
upon a grain of corn, or other ſeed, after it has | begun to | 
vegetate: if that 1 is put a ftop to, it never recovers. 


em the grea t number of ſmall ears in a crop, and 9 


he deficient grains in all the ears, we may plain! y fee the : 

_ advanta; ze of good culture, and of taking he proper ſeaſons 
10 apply 3 5 he new kuſbandry is, in this reſpect, much 
to be. preferred; and alſo becauſe much fewer plants will 
| produce an edual crop; in which there are ſeveral ad- 


vantages, beſides ſaving above half the ſeed. This method == 


of culture is, indeed, 7 much ſuperior to the common 
buſbandiy, not only in ratfing\ wheat, bur plants of 8 | 


. 
7 op 2 
/ ; by we 
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i every kind, that it is to be wiſhed it was more promoted, 

particularly by the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, 
by whoſe afliſtance, upon a right plan, there is great | 
reaſon to expect ſucceſs. 1 = 
1 8am ſenſible that ſeveral gentlemen, and particularly ” 

ſome of your correſpondents, have objections to this huſ- 

| bandry, ariſing partly from a miſinformation of Mr. Tull's 
practice and ſucceſs, which may hereafter be more fully 
, explained; and partly from the di ficulty they apprehend 
in overcoming the prejudice. of the farmers to an new : 

| methods. „„ 85 . . 
That they : are very tenacious 1 old cuſtoms, is readily 
- . nor are they to be too much blamed on that „ 
count: but that they cannot be prevailed with to alter . 
13 upon rational evidence, and proper encouragement, 
18, it is apprehended, carrying the ar gument too far, as off - 
. this tends to diſcourage all attempts of improvement. . 
One of the i e aſſigned, why the farmers cannot be . 
8 brought to practiſe the new huſbandry, is the difficulty of 
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managing a drill- Plough for ſowing. corn, which is ad- . 
; mitted, though that 18 not fo great as ſome have ſup- ” 


85 poſed; for LE have ſeen a huGandman learn to manage ſuch 
an inftrument, who, after one day's practice, could ſow 
with it four or five acres a day, with the proper quantity of _ 


1 ſeed, at a leſs eXpence t than common ſowing and harrow= _ 


ing. Mr. Tull's drill- plough is, indeed, too complex: 
but probably one may ſhortly be offered to the public, that 
is eaſter to manage, and contrived. to fow either upon” the Y 
: level, or upon rides,” „„ 
One of your correſpondents Ju abioded farther: that 
: the farmers cannot practiſe this huſbandry, becauſe they: 
are ignorant of its principles: but theſe principles are 
not many, nor hard to be underſtood, ſo: far, at leaſt, 


nas relates to practice; and, in fact, the practice of the 
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new huſbandry is eaſier than the old, becauſe it is founded 
upon clear principles, which often is not the Lale in the 
old huſbandry. VVV... wo dl er of 

It ſeems that ſeveral 3 are rot = introdu- = 
8 cing this new method, becanſe: they are not convinced 


9 ends. „ „ F 
i an\- forry to fad that fame of your correſpondents LH 
. object to your explaining what may appear obſcure in 
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that it is, upon the whole, better than the old. If we 


may credit thoſe who have gone furtheſt in the practice 


of the new huſbandry, thoſe gentlemen abroad in par- 
ticular, who have publiſhed their experiments, there 
ſeems to be no doubt of its ſuperiority : but as it is a 
matter of great importance, that this fact ſhould be fully 
eſtabliſhed to the ſatisfaction of all gentlemen, from whoſe 
Influence and example the moſt yaluable i improvements are 
| to be expected, the trial is not difficult, nor very expen- 
five: a ſmall farm, with ſome variety of ſoils in it, cul- - 
tivated i in the ſeyeral methods, by way of compariſon, and 
exact accounts kept of the expence and produce f 
e would Jetermine this point without ay: reaſonable = 
doubt. „ 


In matters of this fort, ſpeculations aid reaſonings a are 


8 


"ha. to be relied on without experiments ; and the larger _— 


they are, they will be the more convincing. Whether 1 


| ſomething, like what is here propoſed, might not have 


+. the Jelired effect, and likewiſe be a means of making uſe- 
„ diſcoveries in vegetation, and the culture of plants, is 

8 ſubmitted to the conſideration of thoſe who have a at heart 
5 the improvement of agriculture. | 5 . 
A A more extenſive plan 1 is neceſſary for introducing new 


5 methods into common practice, and which might com- 

prehend the farmers, and alſo the huſbandmen, Who = 

Execute and excel i in the performance. It is recommended 
to your readers to conſider and propoſe what they thin 
the moſt FR means for attaining. theſe defirable © 


their letters, or giving reaſons for differing from them in 
Z yount of theory, 0 or TOs * gentlemen who make 1 


29 
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3 » We e 8 very 1 obliped to hs writer 
of this letter, and hope to hear frequently from him, not in 
che left doubting but that he will in future communicate to uus 
* reſult of ſome experiments, which will be as acc eptable to, 


lp 


: che common 


to * e of nature. R. ©. on 


mer as the preſent letter maſt be to EVERY atten- "= 
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ien obſervations. appear yery capable of 909 10 11 : 
upon the ſubjects offered to their conſideration ; I hope 
they will continue to do ſo, and promote the deſign of ; 
= you undertaking by a free and candid enquiry, : 


lam, GenTLEMEN, 8 
: Middleſex, e Tour * humble berrant, 


July 23, 5 | TT "Se 8. 5 
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The un Tl Tormenil recommended rt taming * 4. 5 


1 R. | 


Have, with great farisfaQtion, Py the printed paper 
you left with me ſome time ago relative to an effectual, 
: pes a and cheap method of tanning without bark. „ 
This paper was, I find, publiſhed in the year 1729, CC 
addreſſed by Mr, William Maple, who was, I preſume, Fs: 
the principal in the ſcheme, to William Conolly, . 8 

then ſpeaker of the houſe of commons of Ireland, and to 
the reſt of the members of that houſe, which, I alſo find. 
voted an immediate reward to the Propoler,. and promiſed N 
: binn. further encouragement. . VV 
Though I have, of late years, greatly acl myſelf „ 
5 8 whatever relates to Ireland, yet have I not heard what 

became of this ſcheme after the time above mentioned; OS 
2 neither do 4. know whether, after the death of the pro- . 
= - poſer, if he is degd, any. thing more Was done in the SH 
7 er . CE | . 8 
= tt muſt certainly he low. 1 the 1 of 1 5 

1 is, independent of the heavy duty with which it is loaded, 

5 ta be entirely aſcribed to the N and dearneſs of bak, 7 
5 with which alone it is now tanned, 3 . 
) Oak bark, by its inſinuating into ine pores, * in- e 
= - Forporating with 287 fender of the your bn . 
= | a 9 fkirmmels, 
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firmneſs, ſtrength, and conſolidation of the parts: it muſt 


therefore ſtand to reaſon, that other vegetable materials, 
5 poſſeſſing the ſame apparent qualities, may probably pro- 
duce the like effects, when applied to the fame uſe. oF 
Mr. Maple obſerves that tormentil and cinquefoil roots 1 
are ranged in the ſame medical claſs with oak bark, and = 
have the ſame apparent qualities, eſpecially the firſt, in a 
A more eminent degree than bark itſelf. 


In the trials made in Ireland in this affair, by Mr. 


Maple and his friends, they were found to anſwer beyond 

_ expectation. The cinquefoil, it is true, did not give ſo 
good a colour as the tormentil, but in other e — 
tanned the hides well. 1 5 4 
The tormentil, however, made TR 3 for in 
. all reſpects, as to colour, bloom, ſubſtance, ſolidity, and 
weight, in the tanned hide, it completely anſwered, and 
in much leſs time than when bark, even of che beſt Kind 
or growth, was uſed. EE „5 


ni aſſertion 18 by 5 no means Founded” on a ſingle ex- 


8 periment, on which little dependence can be had: on the 
contrary, it is grounded on ſeveral years experience, and 9 
confirmed by the opinion and teſtimony of ſeveral tanners, =? 
and others, who were ſuppoſed (by the committee of the 
| houſe of commons of Ireland, to whom the conſideration wu 
of the affair was referred by the houſe) t to be yoo! Jo: "= 
in a matter of o ; 
7 may not be amiſs, and will, 1 dirs ay, de very : ac 
ceptable to your readers, to lay before them a ſtate of 
what paſſed before the above committee, when this affair 
was coolly, impartially, and carefully enquired 1 into, and the 
ſpecimens produced by! Mr. ewe examined 125 all FOE 
„ due attention. . . 
525 = The: committee. were plea fed. for their” greater "OM 
: faction, to ſummon a: great TI] of tanners, curriers, 
LW ſhoemakers, i and others, to attend to give their en 
- relation to the ſeveral al ſpecim ens and proofs that were to 
be laid before them. x e | 
| In reſpect to the goodneſs 85 ihe leather fo ranned, the 5 Y 
_ #ol lowing ſpecimens were exhibited, — — 
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Number I. A calf's ſkin from the ooze. 
Numb. II. A calf's ſkin uncurried. 
Numb. III. A calf's ſkin curried. 


(Each of theſe, when tanned and dried, weighing 


about three pounds.) 


Numb. IV. A calf's ſkin, very frc ong ans large, when | 


tanned and dried weighing about ſix pounds. 

Numb. V. Seven or eight 1 of: kalen of A calf 
ſkin raiſed. | 

Numb VI. N and of bullock's hide for bene. _ 


Theſe were all proved, by Thomas Cooley and 8 


Shale, to be tanned without bark, and with the roots. 


Mr. Henderſon, maſter of the tanners, ſaid he was 80 
aiffdent of the goodneſs of the ſpecimens; but that he 
| ſhould have been thoroughly ſatisfied, had he known how _ 
the leathers had proved, if worn by | tome porters or chair- . 
men; that the colour of Number II. or III. was not ſo py 
good as ſome tanned with bark, producing a calf's ſkin 
curried, to compare with them; but did own all the ſpe- 
= cimens were thoroughly ſtruck, and well tanned ; ; that if 
they were in the ſhop, intermixed with ſkins tanned. by 5 ; 
bark, he could not diſtinguiſh them; and that what tanned - 

Numb. V. and VI. rule tan a (ime: 1 Hai ee : 
| the thickeſt bullock's hide. bY | CO RN 
Mr. Dobſon, tanner, affirmed the ci. were not 
well tanned, becauſe they did not come up to the colour 7 


of the ſkin produced by Mr. Henderſon ; | but, in other 


reſpells; the leather appeared to be as good, in their re- 15 


Tpeive kinds, as any tanned with back. _ 


Mr. Nicholas Gibton, maſter of the cur riers, -allamed, Z 
that the ſkin produced by Mr. Henderſon was of an ex- 1 5 
traordinary colour; that there were not ten ſuch in Dublin; . 
that the difference in colour was but very ſmall, and in 
regard even to colour, he would chuſe thoſe tanned by - 


the vegetables as ſoon as Mr. Henderſon' 8 ſkin; that all 


the ſpecimens appeared to be very well tanned; 124 that A 
he could in no wiſe diſtinguiſh them from bark: tannage. „ 
Mr. Devereux, currier, being ſent out, returned and. — 
Produced two calyes ſkins. tanned by the bark, which he. 
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| took indifferently, and without chooſing, from the rfext 


currier's ſhop. They were allowed by all to be of a general, 


or common colour, and, being eompared, were much ex- 
c.eſeded by the ſpecimens, and particularly as to colour. 


Mr. Edmund Shield, currier, ſaid he never ſaw better 

. tantied leather than the ſpecimens ; that their colour was 
5 wy good; and that what tanned: Numb. V. Wee tan 

any hide whatever. 

Mr. Brookfield, tanner, ined; the 8 . 
; were well tanned, and thotoughly ſtruck ; that neither he, 

or anyother, could diſtinguiſh them from bark tannage; and 
d what tanned Numb V. could not fail in any tannage. 


Mr. Veckers, tanner, allowed the ſpecimens to be very : 
wall tanned, and gave it, as his opinion, that what 
| tanned Numb. V. and VI. would tan * . ſole = 


leather. . 
Mr. John 8 W after: giving his 1 


5 1 all the ſpecimens appeared to be exceedingly well 
tanned, produced a ſhoe made by him of the leather of 
this tannage, affirming the leather wrought very well; and Mp 7] 
ttuat the ſoles exhibited, under the Benne all the _ of 8 


extraordinary leather, - 


Mr. Ellis, 5 FOIA the: 88 were 7 


very well tanned; that leather, either dead, or highly 


| tanned, would never carry fo beautiful a colour as leather 


otherwiſe tanned; that the ſole-leather appeared to be very bo ; 


well tanned; and that, in his opinion, this tannage would, 
in every reſpect, anſwer The . end, or eee as 
| bark tannage, 25 

Mr. King, ſhoemaker, fad all the fpecimens were 
| effetually tanned. 


Mr. Richard Norris, b ud a fole of this 
| rannage, beaten; aſſerting he never ſaw ſo good a ſole of 


| raiſed calf's ſkin; that it beat firm, ſolid, and without 1 


ſpreading, or Guts.” which are the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
80 racters of good ſole-leather. He deſired it might be cut 
in ſeveral places, that the cloſeneſs and firmneſs might be 


_ viewed; which accordingly was dene, and, Euer ex- 2 
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eek who were of the ſame opinion : but, con- 


tions, they need not be recited. 
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them without any cracks or defect. 
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before it either Tielded o or broke. e 
In reſpect to time. 


TE five weeks, Numb. IV. in nine weeks, Numb. V. 


Mode 25 8 7 . 
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Patrick Shale. On the other fide it appeared, that, 


<p be effected i in nine or ten. 


vs 


Ver. III. No. 12. 8 „ - Allowing 
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2 There were a great many other tanners, curriers, and 
ſidering their teſtimonies would be but ſo — op - 


Dr. Richard Helſham, piofeſſor of natural philoſophy : 
in Trinity College, ſaid Mr. Maple had communicated 
to him what was uſed in this tannage, which appeared to 
him to be well adapted to tanning, and would not fail to 
give a ſufficient ſtrength and rigidity to the fibres; adding, 

he wore a pair of ſhoes, the upper leathers of this tan= 
6 nage, daily for four months, and, being willing to try 55 
the utmoſt of the leather, he had new ſoles put to them ; . 
that ſince, he had worn them about Aa month; dbewing 8 


Patrick Carrol produced two flips of curried Salt kein, 
— the one tanned by bark, the other by the roots, each three 

= tenths of an inch broad, and ten inches long. The firſt 
was the thickeſt, and weighed a-tenth part more than the 
other. He ſaid he was preſent, with ſeveral others, when 
it broke, by a weight of one hundred and twenty- nine | 
pounds being hung to it; that the ſlip of this new tannage, 
being tried with the fame circumſtances, bore twenty-nine 
pounds mote than the hundred and eee e . 


That the ſpecimens, Nase 2; I and III. were canned : 


four months, without any hurry extraordinary, or ile - 
gal methods, was. proved by Mr. Thomas Cooley, mw” 


3 tanning with bark, from three to five months Were re 
= quired for calves ſkins; from ſeven to nine were requiſite : 
= for ſoles of raiſed calves ſkins; and from ten to thirteen ES, 
: | months for bullocks hides, W hich, by this tannage, may 


t In regard to cheapneſs, part * the roots led were 
e OS purchaſed at three farthings the pound; but after weg ards . 
Mr. Maple, being willing to engage the priv acy of the 
gatherer, _ a penny : ut ey loſe about ” third! in drying. 8 
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50 MUSEUM RUSTIC U M 
Allowing theſe as facts, and taking it at the deareſt, leſs 


than five ſhillings worth of roots will go farther than a 


barrel, or four buſhels, of the beſt Bk: 
As to their plenty and propagation, Dr. Heiden 
teſtified that they g grew in great plenty, as he had obſerved 


in fey cral counties of Ireland, And were very hd pro- | 


pagated. | 
Dr. William Stephens, botanle wb. in Trinity 


: College, Dublin, in his examination declared, that they 
grew in great plenty about Dublin, and in ſeveral counties 


1 oblervel great quantities, chiefly on mountains and 


| barren places; that they were eaſily to be propagated in 
almoſt any kind of ſoil ; and that he had ſome flouriſhing Es. 
in the phyſic-garden belonging to the univerſity, : 
As it is neceſſary that people ſhould be able eaſily to 


find out theſe plants, that is to ſay, cinquefoil and tormentil, 


5 deſeription of them will be highly proper. = 

Cinquefoil, in Latin Pentapſyllum vulgare, in nic 1 
gh: or tuigoearmuirre,. and in ſome counties meagigh, Þ 

is à plant whoſe roots are very long, about a finger's 


thickneſs, of a dark- brown, or . og colour, and very 


aſtringent in taſte. The leaves are borne at the extremity 


"of: @. ſmall ſem, five together, deeply indented on their 


edges, of an oblong form, and hairy. On the grand ſtem, 

-- a the nodes, 8 forth ſeveral ſmaller, terminating with 
ga ſmall yellow flower, compoſed of ſix ſmall leaves, ſur- 
' rounding a number of threads, from whence ariſeth a 


5 cluſter of ſeeds. A flouriſhes i in every hedge, ſandy, looſe, 


| and deep ſoil. The roots which are to be preferred ace : 


the thick, long, and of the darkeſt colour. 


5 Tormentil, or ſeptfoil, grows wild on dry paſtures and 4 

commons in moſt parts of England. It is the tornientilla E 

5 cuelgaris; 7 Park. Theat. 394+ and the tormentilla caule erecto; E 

„ Sp. Plant. 500. It is in Weſtmeath called wounds 1 2 1 | 
„ liter, menedin, or neaubnid ; > in Connaught, levenet; "I 

| the county of M. layo, ſentde na mc. "This plant Rath - 3 5 


thick tuberous root, of a rediſh- brown colour, lometimes 
covered with a black ſkin, of a Very. aſtringent taſte, and 
ſhooting out many fibres. I. he leaves are + geacrally. lev 227 
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fet on the extremity of a foot-ſtalk, of a dark green 8 
* colour, deeply indented on the edges, and hairy: From 
>” amidſt them ariſe ſeveral ſmall weak ftalks, of a rediſh 
colour, and hairy, about twelve or eighteen inches in 
8 height, knotted: at every knot, or joint, is a foliage, and 
two or three foot-ſtalks, ſome bearing leaves, and one 
longer than the reſt; the flowers conſiſting of four leaves, 
of a light-yellow colour, to which ſucceed the ſeeds : he | 
> flower-cup hath eight leaves, four large and four (malt: 
the ot, when vigorous, ſends forth ſeveral runners, 
the ſtalks of which are of a rediſh colour, and hairy, 
= that ſpread over the ground: at every joint, from one part 
ariſe two or three ſtems, cach bearing, at the . 
five leaves; from the other Part: deſcend ſeveral fibres 
EE which become roots. 5 
Common tormentil grows s plentifully all. over England, 
b. by woods, ditches, and on hilly and barren arounds., par- 5 
„ ticularly betwixt the boarded river and Iſlington; and 
may be found in a thouſand other Places I the "Mifigent.- 
=] enquirer. „„ % — 
The learned W in IK, Bellonius, a3 that the. 3 5 5 A 
- cups of ſweet oak, or acorns, are uſed in Greece, Aſia EE. 
FR © the Leſs, and Natolia, to tan and thicken their raw) Lo : 

5 pl 6c hides, as our tanners uſe to do with our oak bark; , 
and adds, „I don't think but our acorn cups will-do „ 
3 ay 00 much, if any will but make the trial.“ He ſays fur- 5 88 
ther, „that the Turks in Macedonia uſe. the leaves of 
* ſumach for the ſame purpoſe z - thoſe in Egypt and Arabia 
Ae uſe the cods of acacia ; ; in Phrygia and Leſbos, the bark 
= Eg « of the pitch-tree; in Illyria, the leaves of the myrtle z”::. 

1 ; and infers, that as many things may work that effect, 

© ſeeing every country uſeth what is familiar to it, chere. 

fore the beſt and cheapeſt ought to be preferred, notwith- 
1 A ſtanding any leſs public conſideration. But to return to 
3 5 Y tormentil, It grows almoſt every where, yet chiefly de- ; 
lights in mountainy, barren and ſhallow ſoils ; 3 the roots 
Ap ſellom ſtriking four or five inches deep. It hath been 
3 ohſerved by Dr. Stephens to grow all along the banks of 
he POT from Donore-brook to Old Baun upon Rock- 
1 5 | - 1 2 e town 
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8 MUSEUM RUSTICUM. 
town hills, It grows on the borders of a great bog for 
| ſeveral miles by Ruthmillian, in the county of Meath, 
In the county of Wicklow, thouſands of cart-loads might 
be, with eaſe, collected: nor is there ſcarcely a mountain 
or bog in Ireland, or the north of Ft without 


plenty of it. 
It is obſerrable, that Som the ck of the galt of this 


at, as it is breaking forth from the root, excremen- 
titious tubercles, or Enots, reſembling oak-palls, have 
been often diſcovered, and, like them, are ſubſervient to 
"hs. propagation of inſets ; which, conſidering the ex- 
treme nice and diſtinguiſhing taſte of thoſe animalculas, 
may be well allowed as a oo. that their JO. are 
Fr ſimilar. 2 5 ; | LIP 
in roots that grow on mo buntalns are fall, firong, 
3 454 often have a black coat; thoſe that grow on the ſides 


of loughs, and in bogs, are large, of a lighter colour ; 


tome of the latter have weighed each above half a pound. 


When you chuſe the roots, prefer the large knotty 
rodts. which, when broken, exhibit a blood- cod tincture, 


intermixed with the brown; and thoſe that, wan cut, 
leave on the knife a ſtrong purple colour, 


1 he beſt time for collecting theſe roots is in "the winter 


1 or carly in the ſpring; and though the ſeed-bear- 
ing ſtalks and foliage are decay Y yet there are ſeveral Wor- 
. leaves which remain, and direct the enquirer. fe 
_ Though theſe plants grow wild all over the country in 
| ſuch plenty as to be quite fufficient for the purpoſe of tan- 
ning, (for in digging up the roots there will be left ſome bro- 
7 . ken parts, ſome fibres, which will vegetate and give a ſup- 


ply) yet a common root, on a moderate computation, will 


_ eight or ten hundred ſeeds : theſe ſhedding, and 
diſperſed by winds, and other accidents, ſome will take 
root, and carry an a ſuccefſion, 2 eng 
It may be objected, that the trouble . expence in 
5 gathering them, when in ſo diſperſed a manner, would be 
very great, and a conſtant ſupply uncertain; therefore, as 
dhe roots, if raiſed in ſuch ſoils as 0 be found to 
agree with chem, would hereby become larger and 
ttron ger, 
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Aronger, as well as cheaper, Mr, Maple endeavoured the 
culture, eſpecially of the tormentil, and with ſuch ſucceſs 
as to have from each OY yard three TO weight of - 
the roots = 
An acre contains fever eu eight Wande and 
forty ſquare yards; but for paths, waſtes, and encloſing, 


allow one thouſand eight hundred yards not to be em- 


ployed. As the firſt year they will be little more than 


fibrous, allow three years for their growth, though if : 2 
another year was added, the crop, by an encreaſe, would 


ſufficiently reward, not e as to te . but ; as to whe 


the quality. . 
As the beſt of lands: are not required; ſtate FO expence = 


of that culture as follows ; which will anſwer well for the 5 = . 


meridian of MEAN. Ih England n more > might! be allowed. 


215 bree years rent, at 10 ſhillings the acre 8 1 TY 
Ploughing N and harrowing — — > I 
Planting FFF ; 5 
Hoeing . — — e 5 
Piesing u up the 3 roots a e 5 1 


- Suppols each ſquare wt ſhould CEL Who! but a moiety 
+ what before was mentioned, and fold but at three 
: farthings the pound, the amount will then be twenty 
ſeven pounds three ſhillings and ſix-pence, from whence 
2 profit ariſeth beyond moſt of our cultures now in general 
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_ uſe; and the tannage may be ccompliſhed at about 1 5 5 


moiety of the preſent expence. 


Probably this eſtimate of the charge and aki; may not 8 


1 be ſo exact as to be ſtrenuouſly defended; but if defective, 


there is room enough for any e addition or de- N 


duction, without much prejudice to the argument. Dif- 


ferent ſoils, often one and the ſame, will be attended with 5 5 


5 different charges. The finer the earth is made, or the 
: "ny it is broken, before planting, the better Sexton” 


| ſucceeds. 
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ſucceeds, At firſt ſhooting up of the herbage, particu. 
larly where the ground is foul, hoeing, or pulling up 
the large weeds, will be neceſſary, that the growth of the 
tormentil may not be checked: in a little time it will clear _ 
itſelf. As the roots run ſuperficially downwards, not ; 
ſtriking at moſt above four or five inches in perpendicular 
depth, the charge of digging them up: cannot Ve 10 much : 
as that which attends potatoes. 
I“ he propagation may be effected by ing thes crowns. 
i the roots (that part from whence the herbage ariſeth} 
in either autumn or ſpring, in the ſame manner as horſe- 
_ radiſh, ſplitting the crown ſo as to leave a bud on every 1 
„ then ſetting them in the ground about an inch in 
depth, and _— each fet five or ix inches ſquare | of | 
8 Sround. 5 1 _— 
mn When you take up a plantation, you Will Bae an 3 
5 abundance of ſmall roots that aroſe from the ſhedding of 6 
the ſeed, and from the runners, that will be ſcarce worth 
the drying, but very proper for planting. If you out "1 
from either extremity of the root a piece of about half an 
inch in length, it will grow very well. The whole root, 
1 if cut into ſuch pieces, may be planted. In all theſe, I: 
believe, the charge of planting might be ſaved. If you 
ſcatter them before the harrow, the paſſing of that 9 5 
- them will cover them with earth ORE on at leaſt, = 
os the moſt part of them, „ 1 
Tou may plant the runners, as s you FR e in 3 
1 the afore-mentioned ſeaſons and diſtances; and, conſider- 
ing the number of fibrous roots any ſhot forth, it 2 1 
5 be allowed the ſpeedieſt method. 5 
I h be ſeeds ripen about Auguſt or September; when ripe, = 
5 they are of a browniſh colour. As they are very apt to 3 
5 ſhed, the time of ripening muſt be heedfully regarded. It 
would be adviſeable to cut the haulm, or herbage, a little 1 
time before the ſeeds ripen, laying it on a cloth, or win 
f nowing-theet, in the ſun : when dry, rub. the ſeeds out 
5 with Your hands, and ſeparate them from the chaff, = 
Thy a the ground being prepared, you may ; fow 1 
. and ha CrOW 2 or rake them into the Fund.” 1 
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will grow. 


diſcolorations. | 


ee in the ſame manner as bark. 


ſtances, as in tanning with bark. 


to be of a requiſite force. 


e growth and worth of the timber. 


diminimh- 4. 
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The cutting of the 1 ſtems, if planted | in : May, 


3 72 


The roots, when collected, are to bi walked very clean 
from the earth that will remain with them; for otherwiſe 
that dirt, when in the layers, ſettleth into the pores of 
the hide, or ſkin, 4 THe numbers of TPO: and 5 


In é fair weather, it not being a 3 root, they Hs 
will ſufficiently dry if ſpread on the floor, or a clean part 
of the field: a little wet will in no caſe damage them, In _ 
caſe of very wet weather, and dnn ney my be 5 


When dried, they muſt be bruiſed, or - Vn, either e 
more or leſs, according to the uſes deſigned, or to the 
proportion you require them to ſpend mitt caſe. they 5 
ſhould not be ſufficiently waſhed when they are pounded, 
or ground a little, it would be adviſeable to ſift the dirt, 
or r carts which, Ty this means, is broken and ſeparated 5 8 


When thus: e you muſt 1 in the ſame 1 
manner, and lay away entirely with the fame eircum. 55 


It hath often been objected, F ft, That ic this rk . 
ſhould obtain, planting would be diſcouraged, and ſo 
prejudice the landed intereſt, Secondly, That though 15 
it is uſed in the Canary illands, and it may be done effec- 
tually there, yet the produce of our country might have 
qualities very different, or not exalted t to ſuch. a a degree : „ 
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To theſe I would anſwer, Pirſt, That bark would: 5 > 
always bear a price in proportion to the rate of what 8 = 
ſubſtituted in lieu thereof: it would be far from being - 
rendered uſeleſs, but only ſuffer a diminution in value, 
and that diminution would be more than bal! anced by the - 


teh 6-3 ak 3 


At preſent we fall our woods ſo young, and at ſuch 8 : 
proper ſeaſons, on account of the bark, that the timber is 

not by far ſo durable as it would otherwiſe be; 'E whereas, es 
was the preſent. inducement, the n br ee dr bark,.. -. 
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diminiſhed, we ſhould have full and well grown timber, 
cut at a due ſeaſon, w_ more Proper for OM and = 
ſhipping. | SO 


The improvement of thoſe: tand that now are un- 


profitable, or not far from ſuch, would be another bal- _ 
luance, if not 0 yer in TORY - to "oF e = 


In) ury. 


50% The uſe of this root has: not "been ed | 17 


great ad- 


to the Canaries. The Rev. Mr. Lucas Jacobſon Debes, 
in his hiſtory of the iſland of Feroe, ſays, page 120, 
Here groweth a huge quantity of tormentil, which the 
inhabitants, having no bark of trees to tan their hides 
5 66 with, make uſe of; God and Nature having revealed 
5 them the dryneſs of that herb, ſo that they tan their 
ſwins with it, and therefore call it bark.” And, p. 271, i 
„„The men wear ſhoes of neat leather, tanned with the 
<6. root of tormentil.” The firſt of theſe iſlands i is in the 
Ilatitude of twenty-cight, and the other of fixty- two; yet 
we find the ſame roots uſed for the ſame purpoſes, though 4 Fl 
” e they may differ in degrees of power 
A great degree of heat is Not a quality requiſite to the - 
5 Pere of all vegetables. 0 Saffron in France exceeds "0 
.- me produce of Spain, as much as the little cultivated i in 
1 Ireland i is ſaid to excel the product of England. 
Ihe temperate climates of England and Ireland ben, f 5 
5 4 in ſome degree, to be more adapted to vegetables of this 
| ſpecies of power, than thoſe that are deemed hot: bark pu 
produced in both is allowed to excel the bark of wane i 
e and alſo the timber. | i | _ 3 
It is a conteſted point, hed the mn} is not the E 
7 plant the Greeks called the britanica, probably named fo 
from its plentiful growth in Britain. One : 
vantage. ariſing from this tannage, ſhould it become 
35 general, will be, that it will give employment to a great 
many poor people, who will be ſet to work in gathering, 4 
or railing ſuch a quantity of thoſe roots, as will anſwer 150 - 
Ts preſent conſumption of bark. 0 | =} 
It will be neceſſary to mention, "ie in the arvededings 1 
5 before the committee ef the Iriſh houſe of commons, 7 
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; oY a in commerce. 5 
3 You requeſted I would Ae 3 on | this 1 ial 
cs be inſerted i in your work : T hope my compliance with 


5.9 
ES 5 


1 ft your « defire may be of ſome ſervice to | the ae which . 


i be a ſufficient ee to, 
iS 1 R. . 
"Landon. | Your very humble e ſervant, 
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75 exreting the Vini 7 er in ee, 5 


81 R. 


me by moſt of my cuſtomers, and which, I doubt not, 


Y is as frequently the caſe with others in the ſame way 5 
1 use; for though 1 always give the beſt price, md am a 
iS ſuſtcient judge which are the beſt goods, yet when I have 
E retailed them out to my cuſtomers, ſeldom a week paſſes Te 
bdut ſome of them i of the exceſſive ſweetneſs De, 
2 N44 II. — VVV of . 


4 ET COM M ERC IA L nn 
| = Mr. Philip Cooley affirmed, that fix pounds of the dried : 


= roots, added to ſome old expended ooze, tanned fix calves | 
ZZ ſkins, three af which were produced under the Numbers 
I. IL and III. and that he believed ſixteen pounds would 
# have done as much from ng firſt, or without any. old Fs 
7 1 Other plants may ; allo be hes in his intention, among . 
$3 4 which broom is ſaid to be efficacious. I could fincerely 
woeiſh ſome careful experiments were made, which are, in- 
= A deed, now become the more neceſſary, as the price of 1 
3 3 1 is of late fo much Avant, bt a good . e 


wl, 4 OY 33 A N. ; = b 


| 4 Litter; to Mr. Robert 8 3 the true 22 7 5 . 


8 I dea pretty be in ths kop wa,” 1 kay les: 5 
to communicate, through the channel of your uſe- 7 
© ful book, an injurious charge that is often brought againſt 5 
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of their ale, and the intolerable bitterneſs of their man 
„„ 


Our 'ſquire the other day Noe his ale Was like ow. 1 


ü ind his ſmall beer like ſoot; and became in ſuch a paſſion | 3 : 3 


with me, that all I could fay t to his Donour could not ap- 
| pou Bin. 


1 deſired leave to examine kts Putter in what manner 


: he brewed : to this he conſented, but at the ſame time NY 1 : 


8 : ſaid he would be bound to be hanged if any man in England 


knew how to brew good beer better than Humphrey; not- xz a 
12 withſtanding which, Humphrey, not the hops, was the 


caauſe why I had his honour's anger: and as J durſt not A 
tell him Humphrey” s ignorance, I am in hopes he wil! 


find it out when he ſees the cauſe truly ſtated in your : 
| Muſeum Ruſticum; for not only Humphrey, but Tom, 


: Dick, and Harry, are all guilty of Humphrey's fault. 


| When they have made their ſtrong beer, or ale wort, L 


= they put in the hops in the ſame manner that they receive E 
them from my ſhop: the conſequence i is, that the richer 7 


and better the wort is, the leſs it will partake of the 


: eſſence of the hop. The rich fat wort ſheathes up te 
pores of the hop, and, as it were, embalms the leave, 
ſo that the beer, or ale wort, can extract ſcarcely any part 3 
of the neceſſary quality of the hop: but when it is put 


Into the ſmall beer wort, a fluid of a more thin nature, 


then the pores are unſheathed, and the ſmall beer is ren- : 4 
dered as bitter as ſoot, while the ale is as ſweet as hen. 
Nou, if Humphrey, Tom, Dick, and Harry, will pre-. 
viouſly ſoak the hops in a pail or two of hot water, the 
hop will adminiſter its good qualities impartially, and pre 
ſerve the *ſquire's beer to a proper age, and me from wc - 
: imputation of being an unfair dealer. ä 
To confirm the truth of my obſervation, take a | quarte 3 
1 an ounce of the beſt green tea, and inſtead of pouring 
on it ſimple boiling Water, let the water have the ſane 
3 quantity of ſugar boiled in it that would be neceſſary to 
| ſweeten ſo much tea when made, and you will find that 
5 the ſweetneſs of the water will prevent. its KS the 
Es — gratef a 20 


e 


2 


1 
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be HON bitter flavour of the tea. In ſhort, the reaſon is 
1 ſo obvious, that I am perſuaded Humphrey will ſoak his 

| hops, and make an allowance for the additional water ſo : 

* uſed in his firſt account; and that this method will pro- 

duce the ſquire good beer, and me, and * — 8 

E chant that i is honeſt, A . name. 


Ibach, 5 8 Your & 


WE 37, 2 . 5 A Trara, 


NUMBER Iv. 


'h n Matters * 7 2 Fi afts to be preferred t to Reſin = 


and ConjeAures. 


| GanTLemen, | 


fo you were ſo kind ts: 2 tay later, in i March laſt 1 
a place in your Muſeum, (ſee page 24. of Vol. II.) 
Jam emboldened once more to trouble you. Your note | 
on that letter has given me ſome uneaſineſs, as IL was in . 
hopes, from what I ſaid there, one objection to ſome of 

ttute letters in your Muſeum would, in a great meaſure, „ 
removed]; but ſorry am I to hear what you have ſaid upon 

the affair" s believe me, ſuch correſpondents do your Work 
a great injury: tell thoſe gentlemen your collection is inn‚ẽ 
tended for real inſtruction and emolument, as well for the _ 
cottage as the palace; and how can thoſe be obtained from - 


obſcure and indefinite words and W nk © 


I * we Paci join with: our „ in iin thar . 
. ſuch as favour us with their letters would be as clear and in- 
>= telligible as poſſible in their relation of facts, particularly when 
ſiuch facts amount to experiments in huſbandry: we could alſo _ 
Wiſh them, on ſuch occaſions, to omit no circumſtance of ſoil, _ 
© fituation, ſeaſon, or method of tillage, that might ſerve to caſt 
= aclearer light on the affair. It is Certain, ! cannot be 


— in too o plain a — : E. 
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3 grant you, that vallmies words may, with much 2 we 
propriety, be uſed where there is a general ſyſtem of any 
art, or what not, univerſally known; but in matters of ß 
trial and experiment, to thoſe who never made thoſe trials 
and experiments before, (be they old or young men) ſuch 
: words and expreſſions ſhould be entirely baniſhed, unleſs 
you, gentlemen, will venture to put them in their proper 
5 light; but that, T ſuppoſe, you, for obvious reaſons, _ 
chuſe not to do; nor, indeed, can you, except you had 9 
the ſame knowledge of the Sie as the writer... 

I cannot help comparing thoſe correſpondents of yours 1 
to dark lanterns, who keep all the light to themſelves, 1 
without letting any others be the better for it. For 3 
: God's ſake ! what are knowledge, judgment, experience, = 
and ſuperior talents given for, but to inſtruct the igno- 
rant, and, by ſuch ee be a | TAL . 6 39 
| mankind ? „ 5 
I fear, gentlemen, there is too ü ſpeculation. and = 
opinion * creeping into your work. The Muſeum, 1 
| thought, was to be a channel for nothing but real fats, 
and ſound reaſonings ; but I ſuppoſe you cannot help it. 
= Some ſpeculative Correſpandents a doubtleſs, the cauſe ; E 
of it. I 
-.* Ts; Jaudoble: undertaking 1 yours is  likety- to con- 
. tinue many years; be bold enough then to ſtop the groõw- 


ing evil betimes: prevention is certainly better than a 


cure; none will be offended who can be of any real ſer- 
vice to your collection: above all things, let your foun- 
; dation be good, by removing all obſtacles to perfection, 
as much as in you lies, without fearing or heeding the 
diſpleaſure of any correſpondent who unkindly writes not 
to be underſtood; and then J ſhall be much deceived if 
you do not raiſe a ſtructure that will be the ornament of 
| England, and the envy. of all the world. 5 


| Cy we with for no e or "flare. £ in our cor- 
EEE reſpondents letters, unleſs they are founded on facts; yet is it 

ſometimes impoſſible to ard vin . to an * = 
. probable ee E. | - 
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. The firſt day of laſt May gave an almofi-fart ſtroke | 


| to your valuable undertaking, had not your own public 
pin and generoſity healed the wound; which, neverthe- 
1 makes it lie very hard on you, gentlemen, and may "mm 
prevent you, in fome meaſure, from carrying on your 1 i 
E work with that ſpirit you firſt intended, e e 
* Iam apt to think you cannot have ſo great a choice of 
| letters to ſelect from, as if this act had never paſſed; for 
ſome very ſenſible men of my acquaintance would turn 
your correſpondents, but they make it a matter of con- 
122 ſaying, you have, no doubt, many letters come 
| to hand already that are not worth the poſtage ® 
It is a thouſand pities that ſome vokle-fajrited members 5 
of that honourable houſe had not this uſeful infant-under- —- 
taking in their minds when this cruel act was on the _ 
cearpet, and made a motion, that all letters for the Editors 
"1 4 of the Muſeum Ruſticum ſhould go free, ſo long as that work _ 
E continue to be publiſhed ; but, alas ! none thought of its : 
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However, it is to be hoped none Will wantonly or will- : 
ue put you to unneceſſary expences, by ſending you . f 
lese thoughts and opinions, in order to gratify, perhaps, . } 


2 vanity of ſeeing themſelves in print, when, at the ſame _ = © 1 
Pg they may depend upon it they will be deceived; for 
ſuch, I hope, will: never Sein a place i in Tour valuable 7 


dale. x „„ 


* If v we may Sas of our 3 end by 3 himſels, . 
we cannot omit inviting them to correſpond vith us, having no 
| reaſon to imagine but that their letters will be worth more than ten 
times the poſtage of them can poſhbly amount o. It is true, we 
| have letters which we are under a neceſſity of ay ing aſide; yet 
it muſt be underſtood, that one ſenſible, ſpirted piece makes . 
— 13 amends for the expence of many not deltrving of notice: 

wie therefore ſeize this opportunity of again requeſting the cor- 


2 8 


» 
_ 


= 3 reſpondence of the ingenious and experienced on the Ane; Te: 


7 eaſineſs about the expence to which we muſt, by che late Aa, 
be unavoidably liable; and, in fact, we eſtimae it at a trifle, 
Y 1 1 when compared to the value of ſome excellent pines: with which : 
þ * we e have been favoured, E. R. N. ©. | = a 
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I have been hitherto only a theoretical correſpondent : 


me a * one *. 

„%%% GENTLEMEN, | 5 

Wigung you all the ſucceſs your undertaking deſerves, 
"FORE n reader, 


To Ille of By, i And well wiſher, 5 
FPP•P i OD, 


* U M B * * xv. 
4 2 Ul rendering pri Wat ater fai. 


Grvrizurv, 


< giving information to the public, I mean, to the 
. and lower ranks of people, of what might eſo | 
them i in larger and more elaborate performances, 1 trouble 
vou with what follows; and as this is ſent and wrote to 


him. 


what may be © extremely beneficial to ſome, almoſt, 


| 2 is ſcarce a drop of good water to be found. 


” in a a eiſtern. 


:  eerreſpondent | to guide themſelves by. E. 


you without the knowledge of the gentleman to Shs = 
- : his improvement occurred, though he is known to be the 
7 author by the ſociety, / of which he is ſo worthy and _ 
uſeful ; a member, 0: 1 do not, without his e —— N 5 


whole counties, in which, at this ſeaſon of the years, there "2M 


In the courſe of experiments which A. was making, hs 'Y 
Y had occaſion of en cy with a Large quatitiy © of water | | 


18 win gi us real dirs to hour from: this ES 9 
on n practical ſcdjects, as we have the greateſt reaſon to think 7 
that his letterswill ſerve as excellent ſpecimens for fone of our | 


: for the future it 1s at Jour: deten whether you will 1 dit | : IA 


"reg \ 8 1 think your periodical publicaciotis very uſeful for 9 FP” 


As the report of the ſarcels 4 utility of ie was L 
4 propoſed has been made to the ſociety ſome weeks ago,! 
have lamented that no account has yet been publiſhed ot 
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ET COMMERCIALE. 6g 
After the water and clay had remained thus mixed for | 


ſome weeks, he taſted the water before it ſhould be thrown 


out, and found it ſweet, and well flavoured. On this he EY 
ſtirred them, to find whether any putrid ſtench might riſe 
from the bottom, but Was agrecably "POT 1 to find that 


the whole was equally ſweet, 


He now reſolved to keep it longer, in order to 1 e 
mine what effects time might have on the mixture, and, 
if my memory ſerves me right, repeated the taſtings and 
ſtirrings for ſeveral months, with equal ſucceſs, though 
ſome part of the time was ſummer, during which he ex | 


pected that the water would have become highly putrid. 


He communicated this 8 97 to the N for: the 


encouragement of arts, c. 


It will not he deemed lattery i in me, who declare myſelf es 
a a firanger to . to do juſtice to the benevolent intention 
of this communication. . integrity and ſteady reſo= 
lution with which he purſues, i in the ſociety, every matter 
that he thinks can be uſeful to mankind, warrants, indeed : 
deſerves, this public tribute of praiſe, ; V 
The ſociety paid the regard to his communication which e 
: fo important a matter deferved.- og. 
It was referred to the committee of te” with 8 
5 orders to make what experiments ſhould ſeem to them . 
> quiſite, to determine a point ſo neceſſary. to the welfare 
of numbers; as many diſcaſes ; are Known n to take cheir 5 


riſe from putrid water. 


I ſhall not take upon me to 1 the 1 eps Os 
W taken by the committee in this matter, not having at- 
E | tended their meetings, I ſhall only, in general, inform 55 
you, that I was greatly pleaſed when I heard the whole „„ 


confirmed by the report of the committee. 


Here is then a very eaſy means whereby every cottager PO, 
= bay it in his power e to uſe {weet and wholeſome 
1 water. ” es „„ om 3 
It is no more than mixing id water a quantity or 
common clay, fufficient to take off its tranſparency, ſo far 
zs that the hand held juſt under the ſurface c hall not 5 ; 
= Pear 8 it. — . 
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It is of no great conſequence to the farmer or Jabourer, 


by what quality in the clay this ſalutary change is ef- 


fected, if they enjoy the henefit ariſing from it. 


If I may venture my opinion, I think the clay ade 


- only as a ſubſtance of exceeding ſmall particles, which 


being diffuſed through the minute interſtices between the 


particles of water, adhere, by their clammineſs, to every 


animal or vegetable ſubſtance they meet with, and carry 
. them to the bottom. There the animal and vegetable 
particles, the only putreſcent ones, are ſo far ſeparated 
from one another, by the intervening clay, that they no 
where come in contact in ſufficient quantity to bring on 
a regular putrefaction, but rather viſlolye 1 into o an uniform = 


. ſubſtance with the clay, 


II ſhall not enter here into the Fe ava) 1 to 
- which this diſcovery may be applied, leaving 2 — ta the 


> : author himſelf, or to amet better FE 285 
DE | Yours, & e. . 
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1 On the 22 which a 7 "ha . and Pin „ = 5 1 29 | 
. _ which ie 5 Hoy Sorts oF Trees. WP 


| GenTLemen, 


Remember that I read ſome i account in ; your r Muſeu . 
| Ruſticum (ſee Vol. I. page 16.) about the fir trees 
” "being deſtroyed near the ſea by an inſet, and was in | 

hopes that he who gaye you that hint would alſo have | 
given ſome account of the inſect; but, as I have heard = 
no more on the ſubject, Iwill give 0} a few obſervations = 
ny, that I have made on that head. . = XX 
The firſt was in June, about 1 years ago, "a being = 
in London on ſome buſineſs, I frequently went to walk i in 


0 | thoſe delightful nurſeries about town. _ 


I perceived vaſt quantities of the young hens x the 5 1 3 


v ymouth _ . and hanging downwards, and on 
| | | examining = 
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that eat out the pith. 


I took home many of them, to ; ſee what they would | 
| come to; but they all died. e „„ 
5 this ſpring 1 Had: that they. came to a 
' browniſh moth, much like that which produces the grub 
that blights the apples and pears, but Ven and the under E 
wings they are much darker. . 8 
Theſe depoſit their eggs in the heads ir . pines or * 
| firs, and in the beginning of May are to be found in 1 
{mall whitiſh web, out of which they come a brown grub, 
- which eats its way into the leading ſhoots, and ſometimes > 
goes upwards, eating © out ne. pa as it g at other 
1 downwards. 1 5 „ „„ 
It continues this till about 3 When it + comes 1 
: | cryſalis, and lies in a dormant ſtate till about Midſummer, = 
when it comes out a moth; at leaſt thoſe did fo which 8 
l made this diſcovery m * 
I ſuppoſe they may come to , perfoftion ooner | in ; ſome 5 
Fakws than others. 33G 
„ In any plantation where theſe Ported inks are, vou 27 
will ſee in June ſuch numbers of ſhoots broke, and. 


| Ros down, "as Bend ſurpriſe any planter. who Bas 
Vor. III. No. J 8 


| ET COMMERCIALE. 1 
examining them, I perceived that ſomething had eat out 
the pith of the ſaid ſhoots that were broke; upon which 1 
concluded, that it muſt be ſome inſect which had been the 
occaſion of it; and that this was the reaſon why the firs-- 
and pines oak London loſt their leaders, and became 
boy: and ſtinted, although, till then, I, like moſt 
others, had attributed it to the acne or "ity that : 
4 came from the town. : 8 
Upon this I was determined to ol force. pains to dic. . 
cover what the inſect was; and a favourable opportunity 
ſoon offered itſelf, for a neighbouring gentleman having 
purchaſed a parcel of firs out of Oxfordſhire, from a 
nurſery which was full of theſe inſets, they ſoon began 5 
to ſpread themſelves in his plantations, fo that EE was. 
called in to know what was the matter with the trees, 8 5 
and upon inſpecting them carefully I ſoon diſcovered that 
it was a brown grub, about four tenths of : an inch long, 5 
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not been accuſtomed to theſe infected trees; ind: this ts 
the occaſion why the firs in ſome places are ſuch poor 
_ paltry trees to what they are in others that are free from 
this inſet: and as they live in any ſituation near the ſea, 
as well as farther in the country, therefore, if ſome ede 
is not found out to kill them, we may ſoon expect to 


{ce all our noble plantations of firs and pines deſtroyed 
throughout the kingdom, for they every year {pread i in a 
= terrible manner; and whoever buys any firs, or pines, _ 

from an infected nurſery, is almoſt ſure to propagate theſe 

terrible de ſtroyers; ; for which reaſon great caution ought _ 


to be uſed in examining whether the nurſery 1 ls infected or 
not, from whence you intend buying your trees; and 


whoever has got A parcel of infected. trees, the beſt way 
to deſtroy the inſe& is to cut up the trees in May, and 
burn the branches, for there is no other way of clearing = 


them if your trees are above ten feet high. 


N his ſeaſon I have diſcovered another inſect, unknown 


to any planter I ever met with, and yet ſeeming to be one 


which will deftroy more trees than all other accidents put 
together; chere being but few trees or ſhrubs, evergreen? 1 
excepted, but what are killed by this inſect at moving, 
although hitherto they! nave been ſuppoſed t to be killed «4 == 
8 the ſeaſon, or ſome other ac dents. = 
It is not very buſy till April; for which reaſon your 9 


ſhooting trees often eſcape: but at that time it is upon 


moſt young trees that are newly planted, and eats the out- 


ward bark off in many places all round the ſhoots; which 


cCauſes them to look brown, and die: in others it eats 
out the eye of the ſhoots, and that of fren when they have 
begun to bud out finely for growing; by which means it 

kills all the part above ground: but if the tree is of the ö 

fruit £ ſort, it will often ſhoot out at bottom from the ſtock. = 
A proper attention is not given to find out means to 


deſtroy thoſe inſects, which are of the by kind, they Wil! 
be a great nuſance to all planters. : 


Laſt year J had a large quantity of fruit trees « ſpoiled "a 
= - them, which were not tranſ planted; and alſo numbers of--:1 
ſarub s and roſes killed: and this year they be Zan to attack id 
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a large quarter of nevr-grafted apples, and numbers of 
choice ſhrubs, ſo that I was greatly frighted at the havock | 
which they made; but I ſoon diſcovering ſome of them, 
and, as they at Tat: time could not 275 they were — 7 
killed. | 1 8 
hy his inſect i is of he fly kind, near "ke fi We a fern: ” 
ay, but more taper, and longer, and of a greyiſh colour, ö 
with a ſmall ſharp head, and two long horns, or feelers. 
"Thoſe I ſaw had no wings, but J ſuppoſe they þ have them 

in May, at which time they are all gone? : 
I have taken great notice this year of the different forts > 
"of blights that we have had, and have made ſome new 
e which if I knew how to deliver i in a proper 5 
and learned manner, the public ſhould be welcome to A 
them; but as I am unlearned i in the politer languages, . . 
muſt firſt ſee how this plain relation is received, and if it 
| ſhould merit a moderate approbation, props 1 "may. com- 
municate ſome farther obſervations * *; 5 | 


Who: am, GuxrLans, 


i | 7 |  - | Yours 5 Te, | 
Auguſt a] ig 1 5 e 5 | 


8 We e ourſelves under 8 obligations to this” 8 
correſpondent for his very ſenſible and uſeful letter, and hope he 
will ſpeedily favour us with the diſcoveries he mentions, as they 
cannot fail being acceptable to our readers. The polite lan- 
guages are not abſolutely neceſſary to the ſtudent in agriculture 
and, in fact, we had rather have one experienced and ſenſible 5 
a correlpondent, than half a : dozen learned ones. E. R. 
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N U * BE R XVII. 
o the Culture * Bear 7 in Ireland, 


 Gewrr uk, 


OUR Tenth Number di 4 not come to my hand till 


veſterday and as the ſeaſon for ſowing bear is ap- 


hor proaching, 1 ſhould reproach myſelf did I omit to comply 


with your en fs note, page 271, Vol. II. Ihaving often LL 


© wondered, ſince came to this kingdom, that this grain 


18 not cultivated in England, at leaſt more extenſively, 7 


ſince 1 am perſuaded it might fave that more : delicate in 
barley, for beer, = 1 - 


Your readers will find Bear mentioned in 1 Ray, 'The | 
LY Complete Body of Huſbandry, Miller, and Lille, as cul- 
tivated in the North, be ſome called the ee or 


: fu are barley. 


In this ingdom: it 1s lira for ma alt; 2” but heather 


it has merit in the compoſition of beer I cannot ſay, as J 


never drink any, (fave when I can get the pale Wiltſhire | 
drink) all that I ever ſaw here being of a wretched deep 
muddy colour, owing, I believe, to the maltſters, Who, 
from the law of the country, aye obliged to ſell their malt 1 
by weight; by which they are tempted. not to ſuffer a 

| fuficient fermentation to be excited, to ſeparate or de- 


compoſe the pulp of the grain, but put it too ſoon upon 


1 55 N = Kiln after wetting „and there dry it very high, as they 1 3 


call it, by which it 3 their Purpoſe | in the ſcale: 


8 whereas the eſtimable excellence of malt is to be light; 
and theref re I Hope the ſelling malt in England by weight 
will never take place, though I. think 1 veuld be a 

national advantage were all the brains, in an unmanu- 4 
| eee. = factures 
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factured ſtate, ſold by weight throughout the kingdom as 
they are here, and as flour is in England. 


| Bear is a very ſtrong luxuriant plant, both i in grain and AE 
ſtraw, reſembling barley in growth, but cone-wheat in 
robuſtneſs. It is generally ſown here any time between 
Michaelmas and Chriſtmas, in their beſt and richeſt ſoils, 
at the rate of one barrel to an Iriſh acre, which is two 
hundred weight; and it is no uncommon thing, 1 am 
told, to reap twenty, or twenty-five barrels an acre. 
Two buſhels and a half of ſeed to an Engliſh acre will 
be in the ſame proportion: ; I think, a great deal too much; 
however, that is the practice. LD | ſhall ſow ſome this year 
in different quantities in the drill way, beginning only 
with fourteen Pounds, and encreaſe till I come to ſeventy 5 
to an Iriſh acre *; the latter of which, 1 am 9 5 


vill be ſufficient. 


It is generally wn on 1 the e beſt land i in every thr and 
e after potatoes, the ground for Which has been 
well dunged; but ſome of the lands i in this kingdom will _ 
produce that,” or any other crop, without manure: where . 
aid is neceſſary, fallows often precede the crop without . 
manure; others fallow, and manure with a very happy 3 
proviſion they have in the thinly- inhabited and interior 
parts of the kingdom, called lime: ſtone gravel, of which, 
upon the firſt view of it, it is mein to hear of b 
effects; but, upon an eſſay, that admiration ceaſes, when 1 
we find it to be a very ſtrong alkali, which, from the 
attraction all alkalies have with acids, ſoon ſhews the 
effects of the acid in the air upon it, as that very ſoon 
neutralizes it by an efferveſcence, which is always the con- 


ſequence of a conjunction between an acid and an alkali- 


this efferveſcence muſt alſo act mechanically | in ſeparating 15 
and pulverizing the. foil. Thus, by this manure, eh not EE 


9 Five Iriſh acres 4 Ant Englith an Aalen 1 . 
vp E thouſand five hundred and ſixty feet make an Iriſh acre, _ 
3 | and forty- three e thouſand 520 2 and Rory. feet. an  Engliſt - 


are. 
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only procure large crops of bear, and other grain, but alſa | 0 

greatly improve land, which, before this addition, Ihail - 

have been miſerably poor. —_ | 

Some of our Engliſh writers recommend the ſowing * F 

bear on ſtrong clay. and other {tiff lands; but from the 

_ obſervations I have made here, I am perſuaded. it will 

ſucceed extremely well on any land which may be fit tod 

produce a crop of barley, though it will luce on cold 1 

5 ſtiff land where barley will not. . = 

HhHeear is always ripe with us ſooner than any other grain, 8 

| Rom one to three weeks; and as barley is, ſo is this, 

an immediate ready- money article, we being here in tje 

ſame ſituation of diſtilling a very deſtructive raw ſpirit in -YF 

great quantities, called whiſky, as I remember we were : 

zn England ſome years ago in diſtilling and vending - = 

5 Geneva. i What is remarkable, ous cannot diſtil here n 

from wheat as in England, N 

I ſhall not trouble you, or - your readers,” any farther, on | 

_ this ſubject, more than to ſay, that if you, or the ſociety of - 

_ which you are members, chooſe to have any bear to make 
experiments with in the approaching ſeaſon, 1 ſhall - have 

_ pleaſure in ſending you a bag, as by your means I ſhould | 

hope to hear of fo uſeful and really valuable a grain being 

introduced in the more ſouthern parts of England. I am LS 

5 ſituated near Dublin, and can conveniently forward it to 1 

5 Cheſter or Briſtol, from whence you may 1 receive it by £1 

4 had- almoſt forgot to give my reaſons wh; 7 I 7 2 

5 think it might be uſeful in England, as I have inti- 

mated in the preceding part of this letter. Firſt, and 

= eapitally, 1 think it may, when generally cultivated, 3 

= ©: be introduced in your malt diſtillery, to not only a | 

ſaving of barley, which I am wil ling to believe is — 

fitter for beer than bear; but, what is more ſerious, 

„ faving of wheat, which is ſtill uſed. by thoſe gen- 

tlemen, the malt diſtillers, in large quantities, which | 

1 had = 3 of diſcovering When 1 was laſt in 
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; imagination, to all others, as well as to individuals: 


ET COMMERCIALE. T2. 
If the price of malt ſhould be lowered by the intro- 
auction of bear, I preſume the ruddy-faced ale-drinkers 


of England, who love to have a — 4 mad of their own, 
would not be diſpleaſed. 


Again, in many parts of England, to my know- 


ledge, the farmers begin to feed their hogs with bar= 


ley meal, and when pretty fat, they give each hog 4 


bag of peas to harden his fleſh,” as they call it, and 


ick really completes the fattening a hog moſt per- 


fectly. Bear may be introduced for this Parpoſe, to a 


ſaving of barley : though 1 have not yet experienced ity” 
yet, from the nature of the grain, 1 have no doubt of its 
anſwering. Beſides theſe promiſing advantages, be 


lieve more bear may be raiſed upon an acre than — — 
can of barley. 


With reſpect to your note, page 275, 15 am ory: to - 
ſay, that ſince the writings of the ingenious Tull, 5 
Du Hamel, De Chateauvieux, Sc. cannot influence my 8 


countrymen to à practice founded on the moſt rational 55 


principles, and the ſtricteſt economy of nature, I there- ” 
fore fear any thing com! ing from o obſcure a pealant as! 


am, will make but little w: ay, in a country which I have 


ever found, in the article of huſbandry, ſuperior, in 


hv O = 


ever, I ſhall juſt ſay, that the ſucceſsful purſuit of the 


huorſe-hoeing kuſbandry depends upon the obtaining good 
5 inſtruments, and obedient workmen : ; both. which. [ have 5 
RF acquired, Wong T muit confels, with ſome difficulty : N 
the reſt any man of common attention, ſo far as relates 
to the operative part, may acquire from books; but the 
= 6] effects and operations of bodies upon each other, ſo far 


as concerns manures, and the qualities of ſoils, are to 


be obtained only by ſome ſhare of chemical knowledge, : 


and is a part which 1 wiſh to ſee laid VIEW: to the aid of 
the farmer. 


In the courſe of. your undertaking, 5 1 may 


43 now and then requeſt the favour of a few pages for 


| the. event of lome of my experiments, which are now. 


my 


pretty 
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pretty numerous, and will be more ſo *. Every field of 


mine in profit is an experiment, and I keep an accusate 


account of the expence attending each, and every other 


article; and, upon the whole, am ſatisfiedi it is the Cheapeſt - 


huſbandry, and moſt profitable. 
ls am forry I have not leiſure to aid in your Intended 


: dictionary, which . really think will be a moſt uſeful 


work; but you have my good wiſhes for its ſucceſsful com- 
N pletion, with an addition of a few Words. „„ 


IF am, Grvrünues, 
A devotee to the public goo, 


Andy your humble ſervant, 


Ireland, „ Ron An EnGLISHMAS; - 


5 et 5 e. 


2 * We haps this ſenſible e n to whom: we are TT " P 
mach obliged, will not delay ſending us ſome account 1 hi. 2 


2 experiments in the n new method of huſbandry. E. R. 
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: imported from Jamaica, and our other colonies, VV 
; has been greatly and juſtly complained of. This 
haas boa” generally attributed to the too great richneſs of: 
oy 2 the ſoil ; ; and it has been imagined that it would ceaſe and 
; 
: 


— tee om jy 8 
e 


_ 


go off, as ſoon as the ſoil ſhould be leſs diſpoſl ed „„ 
the coffee plants luxuriant. But Lam inclined to aſſign „ | 
another cauſe for itt. | 33 2 on ns Are. 2 oi 
It is well known that the colic 8 Ts Turkey oe ron pd | 1 
and the Eaſt Indies are both bought at the fame market; 
and both the produce of the ſame country, though the „ 
former is a ſmall hard berry, and the other much larger „ 
and rr, | 5 . 
The difference ariſes ry this. What! we Ae from SEES 
Turkey is conveyed in "pe barges, or e 2 4 Prett 7 ! 
Vor. III. No. 13. . NM cs tedious eee 
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Fe tedious navigation up the Red Sea, expoſed the whole time o 
the intenſe heat of the ſun, by which the watery particles 
are exhaled; and again, after its being landed, it undergoes 


another proceſs of the ſame ſort, by being carried on the : 


backs of camels a very long journey in that intenſely-hot 
climate to Alexandria: N this means it Is cured, and | in 
. the form we receive it. 7 


, 2 5 
725 Ay 
nord HA 4 


| Whereas what is brought by the Faſt-India company 


is is immediately from the market, packed 1 into the cloſe hold 4 


of the ſhip; and for this — we receive it e with 
, the Juices undigeſted. EG, 


The caſe is the ſame wh the Cotes be e from. the "=, 
_ colonies : : therefore, if this obſervation ſhould be pro- 


4 2 


8 perly attended to, and the coffee for a proper time expoſed 


e to the ſun before it is ſhipped, it is extremely probable . 


that it might be as good as the Turkey coffee, and be: 


Os conſiderable. article in ee Perhaps to that 8885 = : 


Nas nb 


I am the more . to palievy chit this will be 3 9 
5 effectual, as I have been often aſſured that Jamaica coffee, 
N by being dried in the ſun, on the leads of ee in M0; 


— has been greatly improved. 


ns 1 this thould be of any MTs it will anſwer all the = 


Serie, 5 
| Oxford, 


- July 12, 6. 


| Your" „ 


. we are nel igel to this gentleman FR 1 ingenious "NW | 
; and probable conjecture, which carries with it a reaſonable a- 
pearance of ſucceſs ; and we 1 * will. frequently n vs u 


wth has We. R. * 
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An b exerincd Method af guarding RY 0 Crops „ 
ud heat, 9 a ' due 8 ation —. the Seed.” i 


rer, 


s the ſmut in wheat is an 15 greatly cotaplatiied/: 5 
I of, and not without reaſon, among farmers, I have 
no doubt but your readers will be well pleaſed to be in- 

L 0 formed of a means of preventing the damage which! is an- 

85 © | Fully experienced i in this reſpect. | e . 
As J write from experience, int i: communicate may Ko 
b- de depended « on ; and I have great foundation for thinking — 
fit will be found of particular 1 ſervice to ſuch of your readers 
zs are practical farmers, and who yet are unaequainted = 
= with the method I intend to recommend. e 
11 have, for many years paſt, e having ſmutty : 
1 crops, by a proper care of the ſeed-wheat before it is put 
into the ground; ; and the method I purſue, though effica- = 

1 1 cious, is in itſelf ſimple and cheap. _ 
1 1 take four buſhels of pigeons Aung which Tot. 8 . 
7 2 large tub: on this I pour a ſufficient quantity of boiling - 
125 1 water, and, mixing them well together, let them ſtand 


3 5 2s 
* 

8 18515 
FR. „ 
2 


the end of that time, the groſſer matter being ſubſided, 3 
1 cauſe to be carefully drained off, and TE into a large C0 
9 5 keeve, or tub, for WS „% ro þ | 
| This + pree:nr th is ſufficient for eighty buſhels of ſeed- V il 
- wheat. e J 
: My next care is to . into hi5 N a ble C | 
Þ 2 quantity of my ſeed, which i is immediately to be violently ne j: { 
| I agitated, with either birchen brooms, or the rudders CO | 
made uſe of in ſtirring the malt in the maſh-tub in a brew- | 
ing- office. As the light g grains riſe, they muſt be diligently 50 
ſkimmed off; and after the ſeed has been agitated in this 
manner for ths ſpace of perhaps half an hour, it may 3 
1 1 taken out t of the MP. and ſown out of hand, with great 
n= - M 2 UVV ſafety: 


ſix hours, till a Kind of a ſtrong lye is made, which, at 5 5 & 
— 
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ſafety: and I can venture to ſay, that if the land is in - > 
good heart, and has been properly tilled, it will not, 9 
when ſown with theſe precautions, produce a nut "i 
| crop. 5 Tam, GENTLEMEN, 


I Hap "Find 1 of Fuel ee 8 is in the « arent 


. " prafifed at Liege, and ther places abroad, I own I was 9 
„ much ſurpriſed to think what could be the reaſon ol 7 
3 ſetting before Engliſhmen the example of foreigners rather = 
than of their own. countrymen : perhaps che writer of | 
the paper laid before the royal fociety knew not that coal AY 
balls were made in England and Wales; if ſo, he cer. 
: tainly | merits our praiſe for endeavouring to introduce 9 
uſeful practices into his native country; practices which, | 
2 purſued, might be of great benefit to the poor, to = | 
7 ſupply whoſe preſſing \ wants is an act worthy th the e humanity 4 1 
- of a Prince. 5 = = 


manner coal- balls are made i in England, though che prac: E 
£5 tice is not ſo much extended as it ought to be. = 


not otherwiſe be ſaleable. 


Your humble ſervant, | TS "= 


NUMBER 11. 


Briſtol, and at ? Cacrmarthen, in Wales. 35 


Grvrixugx, CR - 
SEEING, in one of" your volumes, A "deſcription or „ 
the method of making coal-balls to ſerve for fuel, s 


L intend in this letter to form your readers i in b 


About Briſtol, Briſlington, and other places | in thi 1 
part of the weſt of England, they very commonly make 
coal- balls of their cum, or ſmall refuſe coal, which would E 


The way in which theſe balls are prepared i is, to take = 


e certain quantity of the culm, to which they add an cqual 
quantity of ſleech, or mud, which the tide leaves on the 
: ſea thore: after N chem together groſsly with ſhovels, | 


*. 


they | 


1 
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mould them into balls about the fize of a {mall child's 
7 I head, or about ſix inches diameter. _ | 2h 
3 Theſe balls they burn immediately as they 2 are made, 


pilots. 1 
I making as good a fire, ad laſting longer. 


= balls, as they poſſibly can without making them crumbly. 
3 as to occaſion i in the room a ſulphureous ſmell, 


hborſe-load (about four buſhe Ie) laid in. 


i four times as dear 


- = Caermarthen. . 


with lime and ſand. 


mM | After the culm and OY have been en mixed a = 
za 1 : Ind tempered together, they form them into balls, 1 in tho ; 


the 4 ame > Manner as 18 done here In + the weſt of England. 


83 | 
Y they blend them with their hands more perfectly, and . 


1 or they may be laid 115 and oe as long as f: the: owner 


_ T hey are "IF to make them in the EY per- : 
"YN 5 fection At Croken- pill, near. Kingroad, in the river, 
| 2 about ſeven miles an Briſtol, a . of rendervous for 8 


At this i they ſeldom EY any other fuel, md find 


it anſwer extremely well, being much chea aper than coal, 


Ihe inhabitants here make it a rule to work as ; much 
2 culm into the ſleech with their hands, when they mould the . 


11 have ſeen this fuel burnt many times at all ſeaſons of : 
=» the year, and always obſerved it made a pleaſant, „ 
=, fierce fire; neither does i it emit any diſagreeable fumes, fo 5 


— 0 N > apr 4d 
pts Ln of VI * * * 
> 6 "Y . . 


„ e 


= It has not, I am informed, been uſed in thels- parts TT 
above thirty or forty years, but is now greatly pre- 
ferred, though they can buy coal for fourtcen- -pence a 


How much more then ought. this fuel to be recom 
3 mended. in the metropolis, W where coals are, to the oer N 


= I ſhall, in the next place, geſeride to you the method > 76 
in which coal- balls are made in Wales, particularly about 


Inſtead of leech they heats als. ay" TY the a” 
his allowing two parts culm and one of clay, adding te che 
e heap a uff eient quantity of water, which they temper 
uy . b with i it, in the ſame manner as if they w were m aking mortar = 
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Theſe laſt-mentioned balls made with clay are not, it 
is true, ſuch pleaſant fuel as thoſe made with fleech about 


Briſtol, becauſe the clay is apt to ſend forth a ſtinking 
ſmoke, eſpecially if the balls are burnt before they are 
dry; yet notwithſtanding this inconvenience, which the 
lower ſort of people give little heed to, oy: aford a very 
cheap, good fuel to the poor. TE” 
Iden, I think it is a great pity the poor of 1 4 
- not relieved from the enormous s expence, to which they 
": are every winter ſubject, for fuel, eſpecially ; as it might 0 
eaſily be done, The culm might be imported into the 
Thames very cheap, and nothing would be more ſuitable 
than the river mud, which is now ſo great a nuiſance, to 
mix with it to form the coals: I have great reaſon to 
imagine it would even do better than the ſleech, being of 
| a richer and more combuſtible nature, as it muſt needs be, 
from its containing the waſhings, or exuViee, of fo nd 
IE populous, and opulent a city as London is. - 
There may, perhaps, be reaſons why this {chem ſhould 'Þ 
1 not take place: the duty on coals might be diminiſhed, | 
for culm could ſcarcely afford to pay any; and there is not T 
tthße leaſt doubt but the whole body of coal-dealers would | 
- exclaim, 1 was it attempted, and arm themſelves againſt. ay. ; 
5 innovation ſo dangerous to their profits. „% ful 
A after all, why ſhould not we have ſome thought 
* the poor as well as the rich ? 
bOobliged to give a fourth part, at leaf, of their mg, E 
Os. purchaſe themſelves fuel in a pinching winter? = 
5. There 1 is, beſides, another advantage which would un-: | 
N Joubredly ; reſult from the adoption of this ſcheme, as ſome 
hundreds of poor labourers would find conſtant employ- 
ment in the manufacturing of the coal- o = 
ES muſt not. omit to obſerve, that this practice of making F + 
| coal- balls with culm and clay has been in uſe about Caer- 
warthen many centuries; and it may, perhaps, be no 


improbable conjecture if we ſay, that the common cuſtom, 


of calling large coals round coals, took its riſe from the 


form i in which theſe coal-ba ls are Ma made, being firſt 
| . 


Why ſhould they be | 
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app pied to them, and afterwards generally to other arge 


kinds of coal, though of a different form. 


As you ſeem, gentlemen, to have the good of your 
country at heart, you will, doubtleſs, give this letter a 
place in your valuable collection, as by ſo doing you will 

poſſibly afford an opportunity, to ſome perſons who may 
be poſſeſſed of more wealth and influence than J have, of 
adopting a ſcheme which would ſcarcely fail being exten- 
fively uſeful, particularly to thoſe we ſhould moſt. fre- L 


quently think of; I mean the poor. 


For my part, as F live, and am fixed by my buſineſs, : 
at ſo great a diſtance from the metropolis, J cannot, in 
charity, be ſuppoſed under the influence of any pecuniary 8 
views : in truth, I am not; neither do I imagine that the 
> putting this ſcheme in execution in its utmoſt extent could — 
any ways turn out to my profit: pleaſure i it would certainly e 
give me, as it muſt, I think, to every reflecting man, to N 
comfort himſelf with the idea of having it, by any means, 
in his power to alleviate the pinching | and very crying 
diſtreſſes of God's friends, the poor. I have been your - 
conſtant reader, approve of many things contained =. 
your work, and was determined, at leaſt for once to > be- . 
come a contributor to it. 8 Jam, | „ 


Briſtol, 5 Your STR ſervant, | | : 
July 27, 1764. I A SOMERSETSHIREMAN. 
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[ Have lately met t with a 3 which his oiven me e great CE 
1 ſatisfaction in the reading; I mean, the Semi-Vir- 3 
; 985 Huſbandry, by Mr. Randall, of Vork *. — I ES 


"< We wet ad Mr. | Randalls book with ſome ar- as 
well as our ir correſpondent. "The author certainly means 5 well, 


and 5 : 
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5 © hough I approve of the chief part of the contents o 
this treatiſe, yet I could wiſh the author had ſtecred 
_ clearer of philoſophy: I do not, however, intend to bring 
any charge againſt him for advancing facts which are not 
1 philoſophically true; on the contrary, his reaſonings are, 
in general, well founded, and he has not, in my opinion, 
laid down a ſingle hypotheſis which does not, in ſome 
meaſure at leaſt, merit our approbation. 
Alfter having ſaid ſo much, it will be, perhaps, necelſin | 
” 1 ſhould give ſome reaſon why 1 object to Mr. Randall“ 
having introduced philoſophical enquiries into his treatiſe 
The reaon I would afſign is very obvious: I greatly fear 
that the dread, which moſt practical farmers have of every 
thing that borders on philoſophy, will prevent his treatiſe 
being ſo much read as I, and every ſincere lover of hul- 
bandry, would wiſh. He will meet probably with a good 
many gentlemen readers; ; but that will be of little ſervice, 
to the cauſe in which he 1 is embarked ; for gentlemen, in 
| theſe times, think it beneath their dignity to concern 
themſelves much about the progreſs of agriculture. If 
Mr. Randall, therefore, had confined himſelf more to a 
relation of the facts which occurred in the courſe of his | 
own practice, farmers would have received ſome beneft oY 
from his endeavours to do them ſervice; but as it is, [ 
fear few of them will have the Sonne even to attemp: 
5 reading his book. e | 
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ES 


5 and 3 to have 5 experience; t che method 10 has taken 
to recommend his ſyſtem will not, we fear, be attended With 
much ſucceſs. Every work, by which a farmer is to be in. 
ſtructed, mould be plain, clear, and perfectly intelligible; 
: whereas Mr. Randall's eſſay is obſcure in many parts, abſtruſe 3 
and not a little confuſed : in truth, one reaſon for our inſertingg ß 
this long letter is, an opinion we have entertained that M., 
 Randall's treatiſe, in its preſent form, is not likely to fall inu ? 
the hands of many farmers; and his method of cultivatigg “ 
cabbages is certainly worth attention. By the Virgilian meth 1 
of huſbandry Mr. Randall means that commonly practiſed; ard“ 


the Semi-Virgilian method is another name for the new hu 
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: bandry executed by the ordinary implements, of which M. De 5 
_ Hamel has W in his Elomonts of Agriealtuee. E. R. py 
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As 1 have greatly at heart the intereſt of the common 185 
L 1 7 ei which I take to be cloſely connected with that of 
1 the public, IT ſhall, through the channel of your collec- _ 
tion; give them ſome little inſight reſpecting the manner 
5 I in Wich Mr. Randall propoſes cabbages ſnould be cul- N 
= | Cooke in 18 field- wann e to 18 . pro- . 


11 during the time of fallowing. 


the mould over, and bury the ſtubble if it was not by 


. teaſon will at this time permit. 


I the ſpring i in ſharp ridges. 


The ſoil © on which the cabbages are to grow is ſagpolud o 
do be a loam in good heart; and as the Semi-Virgilian huſ- 
Bandry requires only that the ſoil ſhould be made exceeding 

* fine without the affiſtance of any dung, therefore the land 
deſtined for theſe cabbages muſt de küren out to be 
fillowed, that it may enjoy all the advantages of a winter 
and ſummer fallow, ſo as to be exquiſitely well prepared 2 
bor the reception of the plants about Old Michaelmas. 
1 cabbages extract their nouriſhment. from a con- 
1 fiderable depth, as well as from the ſurface of the ſoil, it 5 5 
Y * will be neceſſary that the land ſhould be double-trenched . 


1 The loam, immediately after Harrell; i is to ; th rated; NS 

4 | up, and the workman i is to go as deep as he can with his . 

5 Þ 1 plough: another plough 18 immediately to follow in the 
ſame furrow with a higher earth-board, which will caft + -- 


ſome method deſtroyed: in this manner the field will, as 8 

it were, be turned up- -ſide down, double ſpitted more „ 

chan a foot deep, and the ſtubble will be ſooner rotted. 
Tue harrows muſt then make the ground : as fine as che 5 


% The next thing to be done, when the weat'c2r a 
le; = admit of it, is to double- trench the land, and 7 3 it up tilt 


= Here Mr. Randall makes a very | ſenſible 450 uſeful _ i ; 
1 fervation, which is, that the teams muſt not be ſuffered _ 
ing : to go upon the ground till it is firſt tried with a ſpade, t oe. 
Js | ſee whether the ſoil is dry enough to the depth it was 
= ploughed before; for treading the ground i in any ſeaſon of 
dhe year, when it is not in order, or ſufficiently dry, Wot; 
I very deſtructive practice. The ſtandard in this caſe 
1 Volt, I. FFT V recommended, 95 
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recommended, very properly, by Mr. Randall, is, when 
the mould crumbles, and feels mellow, betwcen the linger 
and thumb, inſtead of adhering, ſo as- to judge, by the 
touch, whether the parts will give way to the tread, or 


— 


whether the earth be in ſuch a ſtate of coheſion as to be 


padded under the horſes feet. 


The manner of performing the ridge-work, or gin 


up the ſoil for the winter, follows. - 
The ploughman is to begin in any part of the ground Uo 
he pleaſes, and go one Tout, throwing the furrows in ſuch 
a manner that they may form a little ridge. When this 2M 
is done, the horſes muſt turn to the left, and the ſhare- | = 
point be put to the end of the trench ; then go another 
bout in the manner before mentioned, the horſes again "x0 
- turning to the left, and continuing to go on in this manner - 
till the piece of ground 18 ploughed throughout. If the = 
: plough begins cloſe to a hedge, it may Favs. ſome little 3 
trouble in going over more ground than neceſſary; and 3 
where it can conveniently be done, the plough ſhould of 
5 croſs the path the horſes went in the firſt operation, as 
this croſs-ploughing is often a means of ſtirring the baull- 
0 made by a former ploughing. e 9 
The firſt bout ſhould be drawn out as s Krait as | poſſible, = | 
. PER reſt depending upon it; and if the hedge is not ſtrait 
| enough to allow this, the ploughman ſhould begin at - 
ſome "diſtance from it for the advanta age of a ſtrait line, 
_ leaving the ſkirtings near the hedges to be laſt finiſhed. 
The land will now lie in gentle riſing ricges, and regular 1 
; vallies ;, ready for the third operation. „„ ll 
In this the ploughman | is to go the very fame ground 
55 over again, with the ſame plough, or one a little wider 
EE and higher in the earth-board, and throw the mould over - 
the right, and then over the left, ſides of che firſt ridge, * 
going g four inches and a half, or five inches deep, and 
turning off, as before, continually t to the lef t. This trench- = 
” work. requires four good horſes to a plough; and the 
ſecond team, in the firſt operation, if the ground is hard, 
= and has not of a long time been Ciſturbed, may alte 
"ye horſes, bur no more. — —— 


e 


271 


The ground will now lie in ſharp ridges, ad deep 


trenches; and if the work is well executed, the bottom 
of the hollows, or little ridges, will be near Twelve -or at 
15 the very leaſt nine, inches below the baſis of the ridges, 
or ſurface of the ground, and about eighteen inches wide; 
and the diſtance from the top of one ridge to another will 
be near three times and a half the width of the plough, 
as it runs in the ground after the horſes; the breadth of ; 
the ground which each ridge fands upon deing about 


fourteen inches. 


In this ſituation the kind 18 to remain till the month of ” 
| February, when the firſt opportunity that occurs in that 
month, the ridges and the whole ground being of a due 


dryneſs, is to be ſeized for the next operation. - 


In the firſt place, a pair of ox-harr ows, or the heavielt 1 
of all, in many counties called drags, are to be yoked - 
together, and the cattle are to Zo a-breaft, not in a line, . | 
but two on one fide and two on the other, and to walk 
: 1 in the trenches, having 4 ridge between them; by which 
A means the harrows will move on the crown of one ridge, 
3 as the centre, and the outward parts, when well guided, | 
Y will reach to the top of a ridoe on each fide that which 
= divides the cattle, The harrows,. which are to go only 
once in a place, will greatly reduce the foil, and pulling . 
| down the ridges, the ground will be in a manner level, 
yet not ſo even but that the ploughman may, with eaſe, : 
3. diſcover where the ridges ſtood. The ploughman i is now : 
to proceed in the ſame manner as when he threw the 
2 ground into ridges, keeping rhe. plough- ſhare along che 


crown of a ridge, which will be viſible enough After once 


L harrowing. | When he has gone one bout, which muſt be 

on the tops of two ri idges, the furrows will be turned o . 
the right, and lie pretty flat on that part which Was a | 

trench before: thus proceeding throughout the field, the 1 
whole will again lie in ſingle ridges, and ſingle trenches; - 
3 but, if the weather permits, as ſoon as this operation is | 
1 performed, the foil muſt be double- trenched in the ſame | 

manner as the ſecond ploughing of the ſecond operat ion, 5 
We When It was laid i in ri iges for the w. inter: thus the whole eee 
IN. 2 e inn field 5 
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field will again lie under the double work of high ridges, 
and deep trenches. 

We are how to ſuppoſe t the n brag farward | 
to the latter end of the ſpring, or the beginning of the 
| ſummer, when weeds begin to grow powerfullxyx. 
I) be ridges muſt, at this time, be pulled down, as s be- | 

Fore, with heavy harrows but inſtead of going once, the |. 

| ſervant muſt go twice in a place, and then uſe the lighter -Þ 
barrows, and afterwards, the fineſt of all, in order to pre- 
pare the ground in ſuch a manner as to induce a large crop 
of weeds to grow: but if the weather will permit the 
| horſes to tread on the ground without ſpoiling it, they 


muſt not be ſuffered to grow any higher than a plough Can 


bury by going the uſual depth; and when the weeds are 
Turned down, another plough is to follow, and to cover 
the furrow of the firſt, after which the land is to be har- 
rowed down again as level as poffible, in order t to Prepare | 
it for yielding another crop of weeds... 
When the ſecond crop of weeds is got to a olerable | 
- wie it may be proper to try with a ſpade whether the firſt | 
Weeds, which were turned down to the bottom of the ſecond Fa 
ſtratum, are ſufficiently putrified; ; if they are, the land is 
to be ploughed as before ; but if they are not, the weeds | 
now growing muſt be turned down. by one ploughing to 
1 ſuch a depth only As will bury them, and the land must . 
1 afterwards be levelled with a loaded buſh- harrow. oY 
We may ſuppoſe, that by the middle of Augun the” E 
5 weeds firſt turned down will be rotted ; Y therefore at that | 
85 time the third crop of weeds may be turned down by the 5 
58 Ee ſpitting already mentioned, and left in this con- 1 
5 dition till there is occaſion to make uſe of the lande. 
Fs Juſt before the time of planting the cabbages the land | 
: ail be laid as level as poſſible, and by frequent harrow- KH 
ings it will not be inferior to a garden in nene; 
N 1 he ground being now ready to receive the plants, it 
. will be neceſſary to Point. out how the) FF; are to be raiſed T 
| | . and 
* Mr. Randall's or trench pong 18 very expenſir „ 


5 = it may poſſibly anſwer in raiſng 0 valuable 2. crop on BN 
bages often prove. E. R. Fo „„ 
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and . which cannot be better done than in 1 
Mr. Randall's own 0 1 
The ground, on which the cabbage-ſeed is to be + 
ſown, muſt be exceeding fine, in great heart, and ab- 
ſolutely clear of weeds, otherwiſe it will be difficult to 
raiſe the plants in perfection; and, in order to this, 
the richeſt and cleaneſt piece of ground muſt be fixed 
on, immediately after the ſame harveſt when the fallow r 
© for the cabbages begins; and the nurſery for the plants 
e muſt have all the advantages of fallowing equally witn 
that which is to receive the plants; and about the mid- 1 
of July the cabbage-ſeed is to be ſown: but as huſ. 
bandmen are unacquainted with the manner of ſowing 
this ſeed, it will be neceſſary to employ an honeſt gar: 
dener to perform this buſineſs as it ought; and the ſame 
perſon may be alſo employed to prick out the young 
plants upon another piece of ground, in great heart, 
and clear of weeds, leſt they ſhould draw 1 one another 


Bo before the ſeaſon arrives when they are to be tranſ planted 5 


* out for good and all, on the ground whereon they are 
A to ſtand for a crop: one perch will raiſe plants ſuffi- 
| © cient for more than an acre of cabbages, from two 
© ounces of ſeed; but it is better to have a great choice, CE 
46 2g there will be ſome puny plants i in the nurſery : let 

the gardener, or thoſe who prepared the ground, take 5 

; what care they can; and the ſeed muſt be procured | 


* from Scotland, as the Scotch cabbage- ſeed is the pro- 


„ pereſt for this vegetable, when deſigned for the uſe of 
„ cattle, as they will grow late, and to an enormous = 
ſize, when they have all the advantages of ploughing . 
f among them, during the time of their growth. = 
© If the gardener is diligent, the expence of cus 8 
pricking out the tender plants, at fix ſquare inches, ___ 
about fix perches and a half, will be about four or five 
ſhillings ; but if the owner can depend upon the nur- 5 
HY. 8 being clear of weeds, though the weather be very Rn. 

* growing, there; is a much cheaper method of raiſing 1 
i planes; for i if the gardener, with the above two. ounces 2 


of ſeed, to be Town on ix ere hes and a half, takes * = 
3 Es care 
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IN: care to ſet. out the plants with a ſmall hand- "OY be. 
fore they begin to draw one another, he may hoe up 


60 the puny, and leave none but the ſtouteſt plants, at a 


<«« proper diſtance, ſuppoſe ſix inches, aſunder, rather 


c under than over. While he is doing this, he may : 
V affift the plants he ſuffers to ſtand, by giving them a 
c little mould to their ſtems, | and checking any weeds | 
„ that appear: by this means the plants will grow to 
1 05 perfection, and need not be removed till they 2 re 
1 anſplanted out for the crop: and if the gardener ſowss 
: 40 the ſeed, and leaves the plants on the ſame ground, ? 
N about ſix inches aſunder, one perch will tranſplant 5 


« twenty-five, and, conſequently, fix perches, and about 
„ half, will tranſplant an acre, from two ounces of 


c ſeed on fix perches and a half, and ſet out at fix inches Z 3 


5 from each young plant. 
When the plants are thus raiſed on the Cs Y 


: Fi either method, pricking them out, or ſetting them out 
c with the ſmall hand-hoe, and the ſeaſon is arrived for 
6. tranſplanting them on the ground they are to ſtand on 


5 « to be cabbages, che next buſineſs is, to conſider the 


e Wdiſtance they are to ſtand from each other, when 
5 « tranſplanted ; and here we muſt firſt obſerve, that Þ 
“ gardeners uſu: {My ſet them © about two feet and a half Z 


us 1 each other throughout the piece of ground allotted 


«c for that purpoſe; and, during their ſtay on the ſoil, | | 3 
ST they only hand- hoe and ea ith. them well up, when on | 
1 the bed they are tranſplanted upon, without ever giving | # 
1 925 a themſelves. any Farther” trouble about them, being no FY 

40 ways anxious to make. them grow to 0 larg geſt The ; 


- de whic ch they : re capable of: 


= : ce In an acre there àre four thouſand eight hundred: ani 


5 2 forty ſquare yards, which is a about ſixty- nine yards anc 1 


a half every Way; but, in order to: proportion an acre 


«in a piece of- ground, If the le ngth be meaſured, and . 


8 the oe number of ſquare yards, in an acre, be 


divided by the length, the quotient is the breadth, and 


: * poth dimenfions TGT. together. will give four 
« thouſand eight hundred and forty yards. Nove, 23 
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' gardeners plant their cabbage plants at two feet 1 3 
half aſunder, this is allowing ſix ſquare feet and a 


quarter for each plant, and makes the number of about 


cc ſix thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy plants on AN 


acre; and plants ſet in two rows, at two feet aſunder, 


and the plants ſet two feet from each other in thoſe 15 
rows, and then meaſuring out four feet and a quarter — 
from one of thoſe rows, "and ſetting two rows. more in 
the ſame manner, and ſo on throughout the ground; 85 
. when the plants are ſet in this manner, the number of 
cabbages will be about ſix thouſand nine hundred and : 
ſeventy, which is the ſame as the gardeners raiſe on an 
acre, and the liberty of ploughing « on one fide of every 
row, or in the interval, and horſe- hocing Feten the. _ 


7 © narroweſt rows, or the partitions. 


1 1 which” is the gardeners diſtance, in their practice of 
* cultiy ating theſe plants, or raiſing about fix thouſand | TH, 
nine hundred and ſeventy cabbages on an acre, Which 

and thirty more than can 


3 raiſed when they : are e planted i in ſquare yards through- | 1 


<c 


6c 


3 . : 
. Ws 
Fa Tun 0 
Soy 

Wo 
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c from the laſt; 


When the proper ſeaſon arrives, about Old Michael- e 
mas, or a little after, the plants are to be ſet, as above, 5 

4 firſt one row the length of the ground, at two 8 
2 « diſtance from each other; and when this is done, then 
another row in the ſame manner, at two feet diſtance 5 
and, when this is done, another row _ 

: muſt be 1 in like manner, at the diſtance of 
then another row: 
nce from the laſt: here, then, 

* one ſyſtem will confi x of one partition of two feet, 
and an interval of four feet and. a 
plants to each ſyſtem; for four feet and a quarter, Ty 
and then multiplied by two feet, ED 
the diſtance of the plants! in the rows gives the 3 5 


beet and a half; and 


four feet three inches from the laſt; 
of plants, at two feet diſt: 


added to two feet, 


© logram for two plants, or twelve 
this, divided by two, gives ſix feet and a quarter; 


55 two thouſand one hun dred 


* out the acre, 15 


< The firſt ching to be done 
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quarter, and of two . 


at the 5 of winter, oo 
© but when the ſoil is dry, is, to throw the intervals! up 
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. MUSEUM RUSTICUM. 
cc into a ſharp ridge at. two bouts, twice in a place, and 
& as deep each time as the plough can go. This ridge- 
work, and double ſpitted, may be performed very well | 
d at two bouts, as it will allow nine inches in the middle | 
© of the interval, when the ploughman begins to turn. 
dc the mould of the firſt bout upon; and then, at the 
« ſecond bout, he will reach within three inches of the 
. plants, if he meaſures the ground as he ought with his 
Lc plough, in leaving nine inches to turn the firſt furrow | 
c on, and keeps exactly nine inches, in the ſecond bout, 
& from the land fide of the firſt: however, he muſt ſo 
4c manage his two bouts as to come no nearer than three | : 

4 inches to the beds of MMT. while he is going the F 
i « + ſerond bout. ; ” | | Þ 


his operation being over, the round will chen tle 


4c in the following form: there will be. a high two-bout | 
cc“ land in the interval, taking up five furrows in breadth, | 
. gf three feet nine inches, reckoning nine inches for the 
Lc breadth of the plough, as it runs in the ground; and 
TY « there will be a drain, on the out- fide of each bed of 15 
5 plants, nine inches wide, and, it being double ſpitted, 


c or twice ina place, near a foot deep, at leaſt cut ſo with 


d the plough, though ſome mould will unavoidably fall Þ* 
“ back again, notwithſtanding the care the ploughman may | 
| © take to prevent it. And from the edge of the land-ſfide | 
c. of each drain, or the breadth of each bed of plants, 
e there will be two feet and a half of ground, which, | 
e through the winter, will be kept very ſafe from too 
c much wet, by means of thoſe dm. | 
. "70 About the latter end of March, or the yoglnning s of | 
1-0 April, if the ground be dry, the ploughiman is to go 
< once in a place in the drain, or open trench, in orden 


« to deepen it ſtill more, and to ſtir the mould; and the 


: « ploughman need not be in any pain for the fibres of the . 
« roots, though he cuts or diſturbs ſome of them in this 
operation: for as the fibres which have ſtretched out 
e into the bed, are undiſturbed, he may cut off the outer? 
5 « molt : as near to the roots as. he pleaſes, without | Cork 1 1 2 
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trench. 


„When this operation is over, he muſt immodiately 
throw down the ridge, by turning it back again, and 


leave an open trench in the middle of the interval, 


which may be done, very conveniently, at two. bouts, 5 
without overthrowing the mould upon the plants; ; but 
he muſt remember to go twice in a place with nis 
: plough, to keep the ground double ſpitted, which i is of 9 5 
great conſequence to the plants, and therefore he muſt 
after this operation, the _ 


not think of omitting it: 
ſoil will have a double trench in the middle of the i in- 
tervals, the width of twice the breadth of the plough, 


and about twelve inches deep, if ſome of the earth 


did not fall back again and there will be mould, 


the quantity of what is thrown out by the plough, in mw 
double ſpitting, lying between the plants and this open 
trench, and which will be thrown Pretty near the” 
roots of the plants; which mould is to continue there 
till the wants of this vegetable require us to make an 
alteration, when we have paid ſome attention to the 5 


partitions, and alſo to the plants themſelves. 


« About the middle or latter end of April, : if the 8 
ground 1s dry, the horſe- hoe muſt be uſed in the par- 5 
titions, and the ploughman muſt go as deep with it as 
he poſſibly can, in order not only i to diſturb the young . 
weeds, but alſo to ſtir the earth, in the molt cit cual: „ 
manner, within the reach of the fibres; but imme 
diately before this operation, the hand-hoe is to be 

© uſed in the rows, between plant „ 
the weeds, and refreſh the mould about the roots, and . 
the hoer muſt ſtrike his inſtrument as deep as he can 
and when the weeds, any time after this, appear above : 


ground, in the par titions, or among the plants, the 2, 

horſe-hoe and hand- hoe muſt be uſed as before, but 5 

generally ſo timed, to be about a fortnight or three 

weeks after any alteration has been me” in the 5 

© intervals, that the Abres may have time, : in either 
_— vor” © caſe, 155 
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96 MUSEUM RUSTICUM 
« caſe, to heal again, inſtead of . diſturbed all at 
„„ 
„About the beginilng of May the ploguheun is to 
26 draw the heavy harrow, and then the finer, over the 
8 « intervals, in order to pull the mould into the open | 
: ... - krench, level, and make the whole interval fine, and to 
e prepare it for a ploughing. Theſe harrows, being the 
ſame formerly mentioned, will do this buſineſs very well, 
without doing any harm to the plants ; and if there be 1 
a good weight laid on them, they will do great execu- | 
tion, in pulling down the earth into the trench, and | 
2m making the ground excceding fine; which laſt artiele 
is of importance, as the plough will, in future opera- 
“tions, turn down this fine ſurface to a depth where the | 
© lower horizontal fibres will meet with it, 6nd hnd Buy E 
* of nouriſhment therein. 


„When the harrow's have done: their. ek 
: « | « ien nan is to go one bout, and throw up a der in! 
the middle of the interval, if the ground is dry, and | 
c to double trench, as before; and, in order to come | 
& near the plants, he may leave the breadth of about two | * 
© furrows, on which to turn his bout, and then he will | 
© reach within fix or ſeven inches of the plants with bx 
© ſhare: when this is performed throughout the ground, 5 
<« the harrows muſt immediately be uſed as before, and 
© then the ploughman is to turn all the mould towards 


the plants in two bouts, and double trenching, by 
©. which there will again be an open, deep trench in the 
4 middle of the intervals: and about a month after th 
- Jn he is to uſe the harrows again, if the plants do not Be 
40 ſpread too far into the intervals; if they do, he muſ 3 
level the ground with his plough, or the horſe-hoe, and! 
then go one bout, and turn the mould on the breadth | 2 
of a furrow and a half, ſtill going twice in a place; 
and then the ridge, and open furrow, on each ſide, 4 
will contain about two and thirty inches, or the breacti ? 3 
of three furrows and a half, and he will have gone within“ 4 | 
nine inches of the ems of the plants, which is neal oY 
* three inches farther off them than before. | 
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the compaſs of three feet and a half from the ſnare- 
point, he is to go another bout, to turn the mould into 85 
the firſt open furrow, ſo as not to bury the plants i _— 
this operation; and he will have gone theſe two bouts, 
one to open the ground for the reception of the plants, 
and the other to give them mould, by the time de 
* people have 1 the furrows with plants, fo that —_ 
„ be Oy 
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In this form the ground i is to lie a month, unleſs the 
ſeaſon be very growing, and the weeds make a bold ap- 
pearance; in that caſe, it may be neceſſary to diſturb them 
ſooner, by turning the ridge back again into the open 
trenches, and leaving the interval open in the middle, 

© as formerly; and about Lammas, or a little before, 
the ploughman is to throw down the mould into the 
middle open trench, and make the intervals level and 
fine, and this is the laſt operation ariſing from plough- 
ing; the ground being now to remain without diftur= 
bance, any farther than what enſues from the uſe of 
the horſe-hoe, in the intervals, after the ground 16 - 
made level, as, before ſummer i is over, there may come 5 

© up ſome weeds, which muſt not be ſuffered to appear 
with impunity. It is preſumed, that due care has been 
taken, throughout the ſeaſon, of the partitions, and be- 
tween plant and plant in the rows, and likewiſe on the 
outſides near the plants, in the intervals, where the 
ſhare and coulter could not reach without doing da- 

© mage; and therefore, when the vegetables ſhut out the _ 
horſe-hoe, in the partitions, or where the plough . 
could not, or durſt not, reach, the hand-hoe was to 
© have done its office, to Cupply t thoſe wants, | in the beſt : 

* manner it could. „ 
Ma There is another method, which» we 1 not men- ns 
- By tioned, to tranſplant this vegetable on the ground it 8 
t to grow into a cabbage, which is cheaper; and {5 

© this : thoſe ploughmen who can draw out a very ſtrait 5 5 

2 © furrow ſet off firſt, and the perſons who are ready with = 
1 the plants put them into the trench, ſo made with the 
> © plough, at their proper diſtance from each other; and _ 
when the ploughman has gone the firſt bout, within 
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they may be all ready to ſtart together again when 
the team returns to the head- land, from making his 
{econd bout. 


N The plants, on this occaſion, muſt be placed upright 


cc 


8e gage, divided into two feet in each diviſion, ten ſeet in 


length, which will contain ſix points, the two ends, 


e 
: = 


6c 


e 


ce 
ce 
-66 


AO 


e about three inches over, or twelve in the girt, and num- Þ 
“ holding it in this manner, he will poiſe the gage very 
well, and lay i it down, take it up, and remove it, with⸗ 
e trouble to himſelf. 5 
4,166 Noe, by ſtanding about 35 feet, on the 9 8 ſite, 3 
from the place where the. plough enters, and two per- 
ſons with plants in their aprons, and a woman 155 a 


GE: 


C6 
= 0 


„ 


3 


66 


66 


in the trench, ſtanding againſt the right ſide of it, 
Jie 


which may be done if the plough cuts the ground true, 
and the mould be well ſcooped out; and this will ſhew 


care in the perſon that holds it, and that his inſtrument 


„ 


is a good one. There muſt be a perſon to carry 4 


and four intermediate ones, numbered from 1 to 1 


„ which diviſion and points ſignify, that a plant muſt ba 
46 


placed i in the open trench, directly againſt one of thoſe 
figures, as the gage lies upon the ground, when the 


man, who. has the care of it, lays it down in a ftrait | 
line, according to his office. In order to ſhew how 


e the plants are to be ranged, in a moſt regular manner, 
-- 4 


| exactly at two feet from each other, in the rows, we 


will ſuppoſe the ploughman to be juſt ſetting off to go 'F 
& his firſt bout: in this caſe, the gager is to ſtand with 


his inſtrument, Which may be a ſquare piece of wood, of 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, facing the right ſide of the 


beyond figure 4. and his left juſt beyond figure 3; and, 


baſket full behind him, ſtanding on the left fide; i 
this poſture of the people the plough is then to move 


on, and when the ploughman has paſſed by the end of | 8 


«-rhe” gage, the gager is then to lay it down, but in 
0 


fuch a manner that the end, number 1, may touch the 


place where the plough entered the ground, and the 
4 end, number 65 Tun; lie i in the right edge of the trench, 


ee on 


plough when it ſets off; he muſt lay is right hand juſt | 
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on the mould turned out. The firſt man muſt fix  - 
eye on figure 1, and, at the ſame time, the ſecond man | 
on figure 4 3 and each of them is to place a plant againſt 
his own figure; and then the firſt gardener puts down | 

another at figure 2, and another at figure 3; and 
while he is doing this, the ſecond gardener ſupplies 1 
figures 5 and 6, in the very ſame manner; and, when 
they are ſupplying figures 3 and 6, the gager is to ſtoop 

down to be inſtantly ready to take up the gage, in the 
manner before directed, and the gardeners muſt take 
care to keep time with each other, that there be no 


** delay in Roving. after the PRES in its ee = 


ee 


motion, 


The gager is inſtantly to remove Is ftr, Fo 
« placing the left end cloſe to the laſt plant, and the other OS 
end as before; and the gardeners are to take care of 
the three figures belonging to their office, the firſt man 


e managing the three firſt numbers, and the ſecond the 


e three laſt, They may go on very faſt in this manner 


« if they pleaſe, and, if they are three honeſt active men, 

* 0 plough can out-trayel them in making one bout: 
„ and in this operation it is expected of the ploughman . 
that he will make his horſes ſtep on briſkly, which they 
may very well do with ſuch light work; for, by the 2 
ſwifter motion of the plough, thee | is not only leſs ex- _ 
pence attending this culture, but the trench is better 
cleared of the "mould: and left ſquare; and the furrow _ 
eis thrown ſo far to the right, as to be in leſs danger of 
falling back again, which it may other wife do, from a: 
<« creeping, fluggiſh motion of the plough. . 
Though two active gardeners, or e when 5 

the latter are uſed to the nature of the plants, and placing 

c them in the ground, may get forwards as faſt as the _ 
plough; yet, in order to have the plants properly put 
apainſt the figures, it may be better to have them take 

< their time, and to proportion their work in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they may finiſh by the time the team is at 
„their heels, in ending the ſecond bout. The gager, 


75 and the two | gardeners, need not 5 afraid of too 


5 6 mach 8 
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Nh ſtooping; for the gager, when he ſages: to put 


down his gage, has walked five feet from the laſt place 


where he took it up, and, in fact, is only diverſion 5 
and exerciſe for him; and the firſt gardener, when he 


ſtoops to put down his three plants, ſtepping along at 
the ſame time, in that poſture, has ſix feet of ground 
to walk upright upon, which he may diſpatch very 


nimbly, if occaſion requires it; and the ſecond gar- 1 


dener in like manner: and as a perſon attends them at 


their backs with a baſket of plants, they may, without | - 
© loſs of time, be ſupplied, while they are walking, and = 
take leſs or more into their aprons, or hands, as they = 


ſee convenient, and conſiſtent with diſpatch. 


- When the gager gets up to the far end of the ground; | 


he muſt remember to keep on the furrow-ſide of the 


plough, that is, on that fide towards which the mould EF 
is turned; and the ploughman is now to receive farther | 
directions how to proceed, when he has gone the two 1 
3 bouts mentioned before. He was deſired to draw out n 
. - 


a very ſtrait furrow when he firſt went up the ground, 


by taking ſight of a tree, buſh, or any other mark, 
exactly in the middle of the ground, and directly op- 
poſite to the place where he is to ſet off from, and 


which he judges to be in the middle; or he may uſe 


any method agreeable to himſelf, acavided a ſtrait line 
be only drawn out by the plough for on this depends 
the regularity of all the reſt of his bouts, and the | 
operations of horſe-hoeing and ploughing during the ; 
growth of the cabbages. The firſt furrow being thus 
drawn out, the next buſineſs is to turn the horſes to | 
the right, and then to meaſure three feet and 4 half, 
from the edge of the land- ſide of the firſt furrow, or 
that edge cut with the coulter; and, making a mark | 
at the end of three feet and a half, he muſt put the | 
ſhare-point i in there, and come ſtrait back again, keep- 
ing exactly three feet and a half from the far edge of | 


the other furrow ; and then, as was ſaid before, he 


muſt go a ſecond bout, to turn the mould into the open 


furrow where tae FIN are Ae which he may s very 


* e 


5 


os 
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« portions the depth of the furrows, where the plants are 


« put, to their ſize, as they will be greater or leſs, juſt 
<« as the ſeaſon has been for their growth on the beds : 
e whereon they grew. 5 
„When all this is performed, 84 the e i 1 
N cc ready to ſet off again, in order to make another bout, 
b he is to turn to the right, to draw out another furrow, _ 
which is to receive the plants, which muſt ſtand four 
« feet and a quarter from the row of plants now on his 
« right hand; to do which he is to conſider, that the near 
edge of the open furrow next to him is the breadth of 


« two furrows, or eighteen inches, from that row of 


c plants; ; and taking eighteen inches from four feet and N 
* quarter, the e 18 thirty-thre inc hes; and „ 
« hecauſe the plants muſt ſtand on the furrow fide, there- 5 

« fore we mult add the breadth of the ploug; a, which is 7 

e nine inches, to the above thirty- -three, which then wil! 

„ make three feet and a half from the 8080 of the open kur | 

e row next to him; and now meafuritig: three feet and a _ . 
j half from that furrow, he muſt make a mark, and go his 1 
b bout, turning to the right, and making the ſame marc 
cc from the autermolk furrow as before 2 and lo © poco Ee 


| * 


« ftrait back again. 


He is now to go. another FI to earth be 1 5 
« and when he has done this, he muſt {till turn to the 
« right, and make a halt on the head-land, to conſider 
| © what is next to be done : : he knows the edge of the 5 
— 8 open furrow, now on his right hand, and next to him ; 
eis eighteen inches from the neareſt row of plants, and 5 
e that the furrow he is going to open is for the plants to =; 
266 © ftand juſt two fect from the laſt row; and therefore FE 
© taking eighteen from twenty- -four, the remainder is ſi /: 

| « and dezauſe- the breadth of the plough i is nine, there- = 
fore he muſt meaſure fifteen inches from the edge. gf: 
« that open furrow next to him, and making a mark hs 
Ms . there, that is the place where he is to {et of: and 

. * when he gets to the far end of the ground, he muſt 
9 turn to che right, and meaſure off fifteen inches From : 


- 40 
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© well FR without doing them any harm, if he pro- 
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CL 


"wy the edge of that open furrow next to him, as he coities 
« | 


down again: he is to go another bout to earth his 


plants, and then all things will be eaſy to him, as it 
will be only repeating what he did before; for as he is 
now going another bout, he is to meaſure three feet and 
a half from the near edge of the open furrow next to 
him on his right hand, and go ſtrait up; and turning 
ſtill to the right hand, he muſt meaſure the fame 
diſtance as he comes down again from that open fur- 
row, and when he has made another bout to earth thoſe 
plants, he meaſures fifteen inches from the edge of that 
* furrowz and when the plants are put into that he is 
now making, and earthed, he then proceeds to meaſure 
off three feet and a half, which forms the interval, 
© and ſo on earthing, and then meaſuring fifteen inches | 
; alternately with the other, for the PEEL till all 5 

* finiſhed. b | 5 
« By: which operations the whole ground will be — | 
with two rows, at two feet the partitions, and four fect 
and a quarter the intervals. Thus, then, upon the 
whole of theſe directions, when he firſt ſets off, and 
gets to the far end, and, turning to the right, he mea- 
ſures three feet and 2 half; when he has earthed the 
plants, he meaſures three feet and a half, for the next 
bout to receive the plants; and, earthing theſe, he 
meaſures fifteen inches for another row of plants; ; and, 
carthing theſe, he meaſures three feet and a half; and, f 
earthing theſe, he meaſures fifteen inches ; + and ſo on, 5 
« alternately, three feet and a half, and earthing ; then : 
* fifteen inches, and . ; then three feet and A half >, 
c again.“ 5 : „ 
8 "The farmer will; - danbilets, be Mg to Jak what 5 
: erop he is to expect from his land after all his labour: he 
has already been informed, that the number of cabbages 
on an acre, if they have all ſtood to maturity, will be 
ſix thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy: theſe may be 
allowed to weigh, one with another, upon a medium, 
. three quarters of a ſtone each; and if each ox is allowed 
5 to eat nine fone : a day, that is to o fay, twelve cab bages, | 
| Fo 8 85 then 55 
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| then fix oxen will live three months on one acre of them ; * 
ſo that, ſuppoſing one acre of turneps, raiſed in the com- 
ö 1 mon method of huſbandry, to be ſufficient during the 
| fame ſpace of time for two oxen, we ſtill may expect, in 
proportion, three times more benefit from the e 55 


than the turneps. _ 


Mr. Randall obſerves, that the i oxen will grow very fat 
from ſuch food; and that he has given it to many cows, 
for a long time together, without perceiving the leaſt diſ- 
agreeable taſte either in the milk or butter; on the . 
trary, the milk was rather richer and ſweeter ; and both _ 
oxen and cows are exceedingly fond of this food. | So. 
| fame may be ſaid of ſheep, which i improve in their fleſh 
© very faſt, and grow ſurpriſingly fat on cabbages ; yet ä 
the mutton no diſagreeable taſte; ſo that there 8 perhaps, „ 
no vegetable which will raiſe lean TP of. the 1 10 ” 
1 breed ſooner than cabbapes.. - 
1 Though, as I have before declared my opinion; 8 could 55 
| | it Mr. Randall had interſperſed leſs philoſophy i in Kis SES 
| treatiſe, or had, at leaſt, ſeparated his philoſophical >, " a 
ſonings from the details of his ſeveral very uſeful experi- 
ments, yet am I ſo well pleaſed with the contents of his 
Vork, that I have been at the pains of tranſcribing =. 
=] directions for the culture of cabbages as food for cattle, M 
* order to induce ſome of your farming readers to adopt . 
the practice; but I muſt needs own, I ſhould not have _ 
| given myſelf this trouble, had not Mr. Randall's eſſay 5 
been, in a manner, ſolely calculated for the reading of 
BY gentlemen, inſomuch that I am apt to think, for re- 
3 ſons already mentioned, few farmers will purchaſe it 
it is, however, a great pity that all ſenſible farmers ſhould e 
not be made acquainted with many valuable facts con- > - 
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N U M B E R XXII. 
1 ful Obſervations on the be 4h abe Yo nating Mead, 


Grvrikukv, 


| Find that No. XXVII. Fa your Second Fele b. 87 7. 


contains a method of making mead ; but it is not 
| xa, even according to the writer's proportions. e 

PFor, having put Riten gallons of honey to one hundred 
and twenty gallons of water, he evaporates, he ſays, by 
= different operations, till it is reduced about a fourth part; 

8 adding, that then his copper, of only ſixty gallons, contains 
the whole of the liquor. Now, a fourth part of fifteen 
: gallons of honey, and one hundred and twenty of water, in 


. all one hundred and thirty-five, is juſt thirty-three gallons 


and three quarts, when there would remain one hundred 
and one gallons and one quart, which could not be con- 
| tained, as he ſays, in his ſixty-gallon copper. But as that 
1 paragraph concludes with one half being to be evaporated, 

1o neither then would his copper of ſixty gallons hold 


the other half, which would really be fixty-ſeven gallons 


and two quarts. Ihe truth ſeems to > be, that the Honey 
v as Over Jooked i in the calculation. ” 

I ſhould be glad of a reaſon why he does not take off 
= the ſcum in boiling, unleſs that he depends on there being 


„„ barely enough to form a thick head, (which I much 
9 doubt) becauſe his honey is to be firſt clarified; of which 
operation alſo T ſhould be glad to be informed, as, on 

= alking an apothecary now in my houſe, | he tells me, it 
is done by melting the honey in a pot, ſet in another pot 
full of water, over the fire, and taking off the ſcum as it 


; riſes | in boiling; a thing imprakticable for general uſe, in in 
1a arge quantities. **„ 5 

Nov, to clarify that quantity of honey, would not 
only require a veſſel that will hold full fifteen gallons, 


but another with water alſo in it, in which the former 
85 muſt be TM: over 13 gentle fire, with its rim above the 


5 water 
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| water; and it ſeems neceſſary that honey ſhould be ſcum- = 
med in making the wine, or be firſt purified, „„ 4 
| > otherwiſe it will be mixed (not to ſay any thing of filth) | 
with wax, (an improper ingredient) which, being lighter 0 9 
than honey, will rule © to the 8955 ang ho to be ſcummed 0 15 
= off i in boiling. | 8 <= 
His method as Beleg it is derten right; | 4 4 55 
14 could have wiſhed he had not changed his terms upon us,, 
in the other way he recommends too of making the V 
LEY wholeſomeſt mead for common drinking, by putting a 
| 1 weights, inſtead of meaſures, (an additional and conſider- . 
able difference in the trouble; ) and am . of opinion 1 
: | he bottles his liquor too ſoon. , 
Number LXIII. of the ſame Valens page 208, gives e 
us an eaſy, frugal way of making honey-wine; : nor would _ 
l be an advocate for the yeaſt, if it induced a diſagreeablte 
beery flavour; but it is well known a very little ſerves to 
9 bring on a fermentation, which is neceſſary to make aß 
wine, or any liquor, vinous. But ſurely the editor might 8 
have ſpared his note, ſince it is ſaid to have kept a year 
© good, unleſs he opines the cold and wet ſummer of 1703 o 
be not, in future, a ſufficient teſt. 1 N 
1 yeſterday taſted a bottle of md of my own makings V 
which, next October, will be eighteen years old, and, by e [| 
EY 2 memorandum for 1746, find the honey was not darified: F 
but ſcummed whilſt it boiled about an hour; of ck TC 
1 forty pounds was put to ten gallons of water, barrelled — 
| when cold, and, with a few ſpices, had only one ſpoonful | 
| of yeaſt, was bottled at the year? 8 end, and taſtes now 5 . 
[ 2 ſtrong of the honey. ; 5 
$i As ſome of your correſpondents may ee from: SS 
# experience, which i is the beſt, or favour the public with ; an ve 
KB better way than either, F will only obſerve — e C 
& The firſt method is (by meaſure) a quart of honey to V 
'% two gallons of water, and boiled, but JJ 8 
Le The ſecond (by weight) a Found to a . and half, 
boiled as the firſt, and not ſcummed ; 
5 The third, a pound of * to a + quart of water, not. 
- = den nor Icummed z 
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106 MUSEUM RUSTIC uu 
The fourth: a pound to a quart, as the third, but 
boiled and ſcummed : and I find Mr. Warder, of Croydon, 
in Surry, in his True Amazons, or Monarchy of Bees, boils 
his mead in the proportion of a pound of Ry toa quart 
of water. I am, GENTLEMEN, . 
5 1 Your HOWE ſervant, | 
Augutt 16, 1764. ET A 5 
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NUMBER XXIII. 


1 1 Mathed of enabling Seamen to bear better the Incorveniencie 
VVV of Hanger and OY” „„ 

8 Grvrikukx, . . 5 
. H OMINES ad Deos, wile ; in re ene bes; quan, 


ſalutem honunibus dando, ſays the judicious Cicero. All | 
= attempts, therefore, to relieve, or in the leaſt alleviate, any 


of the many calamities incident to frail mortals, juſtly claim 
every hint which can, in the leaſt, conduce to ſo laudable 


| a purpoſe, from every one, in every degree, endued with 
that Gad- like beneſicence, the true ſpring of ſuch en- 


5 deavours. Ithen, without further apology, ſend you my 


TT opinion of the conſequences of the uſe of opium, in 
. enabling ſeamen the better, and longer, to bear the incon- 


veniencies of hunger and thirſt, when, by any accident, at 
1 5 brived of, or reduced to great ſcarcity of, meat and drink. 
©: Phe following account of the effects of opium I take 
” from the communicative and learned Dr. Alſton's diſſer- 

tation on opium, in the Medical Eſſays, Vol. . Opium | 
affects firſt, and principally, the nerves to which it is 

i applied; next, ſuch as are more immediately connected, or 


_— communicate, with them; Y then thoſe which ſerve for fen- 


_ ſation and voluntary motion and laſt of all, by conſent, 


5 1 the whole nervous ſyſtem. 5 


of the Fn . N. 5 


. "We .* * 


„ Thie impreſſion, action, or ah x on the nerves, 
3 anderen affects the ſenforium communes and the mind, 

. 5 ee 5 : according 
* We: are greatly * to the kind cn who ſent 


5 us + this piece, and acknowledge that in a commercial view it i: 
is eomprehended within dur To ny merits in wu” the attentien 
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1 according to its degree, and the nature and function of | | 


ihe nerves primarily acted upon. 


The primary or firſt obſervable effect of the mechanical -/ 
| impreſſion, or action, of the narcotic part of the opium on 


the nerves, is the relaxation of their fibres. 


Whether this relaxation 1s the phyſical action of opium 
on the nerves themſelves, or only the effect of the im- 
EE preſſion thereby made on the ſenſorium commune, that is, 

whether opium is immediately, or only mediately, the 
5 cauſe of it, I ſhall not poſitively determine. It may | 
= perhaps be as difficultly explained, how the action of 


narcotics on the nerves cauſes a paralytic relaxation, as 


. how the images painted on the retina cauſe viſion. There 


is a non plus ultra in all phyſical enquiries. 


Opium rather coagulates or thickens, than ü 
or attenuates, the blood : this he confirms by ſeveral ex- 
EH periments. e „ = ns 
The action of opium is very analogous to that 1 wine, „ 
| 1 or vinous ſpirits, excepting only in 5 far as it depends 

on the quantity requiſite for the ſame effect; for wine is EY 

the beſt remedy for the inconveniencies following the diſ- . 
| uſe of opium. They alſo agree in this, that vinegar is 
| the beſt antidote to both, as the moſt effectually, of any. ©: 
ting hitherto known, wennn ee from the bad. Che 

: effects of either“. TROL 

Tune firſt effect of opium appearing hence: to be the' re- 

1 laxation of the fibres, as far as its influence reaches, the 
= conſequence of that muſt be, that the relaxed glands _ 
muſt allow of a greater diſcharge of the liquors ſecreted 


by them: hence, when its influence becomes univerſal, 


Al the ſecretions, eſpecially the perſpiration, would be 
| ſoon ſo much increaſed as to endanger- the life, by a loſs ON 
of ſo much of the moſt fluid part of the blood, if its 
oy coagulating quality, together with the leſs, or impaired, 
Action of the relaxed fibres, did not, at the ſame time, 5 
B render the motion of the blood leſs. quick; whence 
=. it comes in leſs F to the 3 and what _ 
| 3 _ reaches 2 


1 * If 1 we miſtake not, ths late Dofor Mead | in | theſe caſes e 


preſeribed the j Juics of lemons. | E. 
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reaches them is, perhaps, by its thickneſs, rendered un. 
fit for ſecretion, its particles being now too big, or ad. 
hering too cloſely together, to enter the ſecretory ducts. 
By repcating the uſe of opium at proper intervals, the 
blood may be preſerved for fome time in this ſtate, perhap: 
without any diminution of its quantity, as its thickness 
_ confines the circulation moſtly to the larger branches of 
the blood-veſlels, or rather to thoſe admitting the red 
8 particles of the blood only. : mew 
Ius they ny” continue for ſome days 1 leſs ſenſible of 
A loſs of ſtrength. _ 
5" Ts; reaſoning - is panty contrined by the fete « 
5 ficep, between which and thoſe of opium there ſeems to 


de A Near: reſemblance; for it is known that moderate leep 
encreaſes the perſpiration, as is generally thought, by re- 


ing the fibres. During a moderate ſleep thats 1s not 
_ 2 greater loſs of perſpirable matter than what is conſiſtent 


. 8 Win health; and the fibres of the muſcles, which had 
„ been over-ſtretched, or too long continued in action, have 


time to recover themſelves : hence the perſon wakes re- 


- freſhed, alert, and fit for action. If the ſleep i 18 too long 


8 e the loſs by perſpiration becomes too great, and 
the veſſels RiN | more relaxed; ' whence an untvertat- lafl- 


7 tude. The moſt fluid part of the blood being diſcharced 


by a too- long- continued perſpiration, there f is, perhaps, 2 
„5 quantity remaining fit for ſupplying the loſs of animal 
. ſpirits, « or the nervous juice; hence a continued inclination 
0 ſleep, and a diſability of action. If the ſleep is im- 
8 8 moaderately continued, the relaxation becomes ſo great, 


that the heart and arteries have ſcarce ſtrength enough 


to force the blood into the ſecretory capillary * 
whence the circulation being now carried on through the 
larger veſicls, there will. leſs of its fluid part be loſt by 


| ſecretions, As the motion of the blood Will be hence 
more languid, and the attrition leſs, the mild ſalts of the 


blood will not become fo ſoon acrid: hence people may 


live longer a- ſlecp without nouriſhment, and without à 


—_ total tals of ſtrength, or the blood's being much vitiated, 


an W ben ay Fake, ane in action, Tus it Prop ple have 


need aſleep many days without nouriſhment, might be 

confirmed by many inſtances. | 5 
As opium firſt affects the ſtomach and inteſtines, there ; 

the relaxation muſt be greater; whence, in both, a more 

plentiful diſcharge of their natural mucus, Which guard- 

ing the extremities of the nerves, now rendered Tels. 

ſenſible, from being ſo readily affected by any ſharp : 

humour contained in the ſtomach, a leſs ſenſation of - 

hunger enſues. The ſame obtaining, in ſome. degree, 

in the glands about the throat and mouth, or in a 

| greater rags if the 1 18 s chewed, chirſt is thereby | 

2 prevented. LS, 
Though opium may 1 tor ſome days keep adopts 

nearly i in their wonted ſtrength, Yeh. if we attend to the 

nature of the blood, and the effects of its continued eircu- 
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= lation, without a recruit of freſh ma tter, we may readily 1 ; 
E 1 prognoſticate that death muſt ſoon be the conſequence; for, . 
x notwithſtanding the thickneſs of the blood, the languid | | 
ET circulation, and diminiſhed ſecretions, there muſt Kill be 4 
na conſtant loſs of the thinneſt part, or minuteſt particles, 1 
o the blood, by urine, | perſpiration, Sc... The neutral _ 
mild ſalts, abounding in the blood, being now deprived ; - Þ 
| of their diluting fluid, will, by the attrition of circula- 5 1 
: T ting, a and heat af the body, become ſharp and very acrid, 8 1 
if not tending to an alkaline diſpoſition: and the mts „ 4 
dil, the natural defence of the veſſels from the ill effects . | 
| of acrimony, will now, by the continued heat of the 1 YH 
body, and the action of theſe acrid ſalts, be diſſolved into 
» | a2 putrid, highly-corroſive ichor ; whence the deſtruction oo rs | 
. Tz of all the finer veſſels, and at length death. )) po 


' WI Theſe dreadful conſequences can only be piriente by e 
5 1 a ſupply of a mild diluent, wherein there is matter | it 

* for repairing the daily loſs the body ſuſtains. J 
0 . 3 


in long voyages many accidents may THE the 4 
8 i 2 happy ſeamen of materials, on board their veſſel, which can FR 3 1 
J | yield ſuch a ſupply. As there is ſcarce any Sondition gBꝓühEZuœ. if 
men more deplorable than theirs, who in health have tg e 4 | 
„ 5 conſtant proſpect of an unavoidable death, joined with n 1 
1 dhe anguiſh of a continual Hunger and thi rſt, and the VVV 


many 
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many pains and inconveniencies thence ariſing, ſo nothing 
can better excuſe the trial of uncertain 2 pinned than 
the moſt diſtant proſpect of their leaſt relief. 

It is evident, beyond contradiction, that in thi ſurface 
of our bodies there are an almoſt infinite number of ab- 
ſorbent veſſels, which receive into them matter, the par- 
| ticles of which are ſmall enough to enter their orifices: 

thus the urine ſoon ſmells of ſpirit of turpentine, held 
on the palm of the hand; and thus mercury, externally 

| rubbed on the body, ſoon raiſes a falivation, When a 
perſon is, by exerciſe, or long faſting, brought very lou, 
or his veſſels much emptied, it is certain that, after a few 


hours reſt, the body weighs heavier; which muſt ariſe 


i either Hom 1: addition of matter from the air, by the 


abſorbent veſſels, or elſe from a difference in the ſpecific 1 


uy gravity of the body, the blood and Juices being, by reſt, 


rendered more denſe and heavy. It can ſcarce be ſuppo- 5 
_ fed that the difference of the ſpecific gravity can amount Þ 


to twelve ounces, as was obſerved by Re. in one > after 
violent exerciſe. _ J)) i 

As it ſeems then more b than: bl chat there is an 
55 addition of matter to an exhauſted body, even from reſt, 


„„ the Air, how much more may it be expected if the 
whole body i is immerſed in water, a fluid of the minuteſt 


8 particles, which, by their weight, readily inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the ſmalleſt interſtices, and which, by their 


. figure, are beſt fitted for carrying with them any nouriſh- Y 


ing matter mixed with them! Moſt men have experienced 
the pleaſure of bathing in a hot ſultry day; and, upon 
. obſervation, L believe, have found a more than ordinary 
excretion, by urine and ſaliva, after bathing. Whether 


e that proceeds from the quantity of water abſorbed, or 


from a greater quantity of blood being ſent to theſe parts, 
free from the immediate preſſure of the water, I ſhall not 
determine. Bathing greatly quenches thirſt; which may 
be partly owing to the greater quantity of —_ vapour 


on the ſurface of the water, than is at a very little more 


height. That there is a manifeſt difference in the hu- 
5 midity of the air, even in a | height « of bo ad or deren 


E be 
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beet, appears ident hence, that, at low water, E perten 
ſtanding on the ſhore at Blackwall can ſee nothing of the 


marſhes on the other ſide, which are conſiderably lower 
; 5 the intermediate bank; whereas, at high water, he 7 Wy 1 
| can diſcern the ſheep and cattle feeding on Gem, the rays „„ 1 
from them being then much more refracted, coming 5 
3 trough a now denſer medium. Hence we may een k 
7 ber many living long in a ſmall boat without ſuſtenance. _ MS 
When in Oftend, in 1739, I received from our conſul,  Þ} 
3 1 at that place, a printed account of all the remarkable : i 
| A occurrences which happened to him upon his being RRR | 
BB "wrecked upon a deſert rock; which J have ſince loſt; but, Þ} 
if I remember right, he obſerves, that they who were 
= "moſt conſtantly employed upon the wreck, and in ſearch- Deo | 
E ing for ſea weeds, were the laſt, and hab, afflicted — | 
B Ine ſcurvy ; or, in other words, that they who Were een 
* ſtantly Spiel in the water, though in a very o» 

bon, received ſuch a quantity of it into their blood, by *. ˙ 

dee abſorbent veſſels of their legs and arms, as carried off ' i 
| theſe acrid ſalts, which, in the leſs active, who Te El 

: ; - themſelves dry, produced theſe grievous complaints, „„ 8 5 Þ 
called the ſcurvy. It may be here objected, that gran-— 

ing the abſorbent veſſels admit water, yet the ſalt „%% i 

| | Sith it, being ſo difficult to be overcome by the por wers „ | 

bf our bodies, or aflimilated with the other Juicess, 

| will rather add to the acrimony, or ſharpneſs, before 

eeared. I anſwer, that if ſalt water, filtered through | EE. 

7 | None, or fine ſand, is free from ſalt, much leſs is it to be 

expected that the orifices of veſſels, fo very ſmall as thoſe 0 

| of the abſorbents are, can admit ſalt, 

f . It ſeems evident, by many experiments communicate ted 5 

1 Z to the royal ſociety, particularly by Dr. Woodward, that 

Voter is only the vehicle of nouriſhing matter to animals 

; and vegetables. He has likewiſe ſhewn that ſuch matter 

, Þ contained in water; nor will it appcar a paradox to any 

one who conſiders, | firſt, what a great part of animal and 

e Vegetable bodies are, by various cauſes, carried into the 

5 * and return from thence in dews, rains, &c tate the... 

F Vor. wo No. 13. x „ bea; 
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ſea; and, next, how many animal and vegetable bodie | 1 


diſſolve 4 in, and are mixed with, water. That there i; 
ſuch in ſea water, appears further from its putrefying upon 


ſtagnating, or being confined in cloſe veſſels; for pure | 


water will continue ſweet for years, as obſerved by Mr, 
| Boyle and others; and ſalt is known to prevent putre- 


faction: its putrefying muſt therefore proceed from animal | | 
0K vegetable ſubſtances mixed with it, theſe being the! 
From the abundance Þ 


only bodies capable of putrefaction. 
of ſuch matter I take that light obſerved in the waves oi 


the ſea in a dark night, when agitated by the winds, o Þ - 
breaking againſt the ſhore, to proceed; for it is greate! FT 
Vhere large rivers, loaded with ſuch matter, empty them. 
| ſelves, and where fiſhes are in greateſt plenty: whereas in 
the main ocean, or ſeas deſtitute of fiſhes, it is ſcarce}; Þ 
Suppoſing that water, fraught with nouriſhing - 
. matter, may be received into the body, by the abſorben E 
veſſels, as a mild diluent, it will preſerve the Auidity I 
tue blood, and afford a vehicle for carrying off the too; 


” acrid falts by urine, c. and, as conveying nouriſhment, 


itt will, in ſome degree, help. to ſupply the daily loſs of 
matter. I know not whether frequent bathing might not 

be ſerviceable for preventing the ſcurvy in long voyages Fx 
even where they are not in want of water ; 3 as it might 


5 help to carry off theſe acrid ſalts, which, in that di- 


caſe, generally ſettle in the capillaries under the ſcim 
125 and occaſion the ſpots. and Pans fo e in - thi z 
1 5 complaint. 


1 have been aſſured that a ſurgeon, bound to 1 Eil 


On Indies, prevailed on his captain to put ſome tartar in 
curery caſk of water, with a view of preventing the . 

5 ſcurvy, by keeping the body open; which Was attended 5 
with the deſired effect; yet ſuch was, at that time, tie 
univerſal prejudice to Eg that others could not be pre- 
vailed upon to follow the example, not daring to act cont 7 


: trary toa generally-received opinion. _ 


Another great advantage of bathing may 75%; that 4 Z 
fea v water 1s — —.— than the body, it e will ad a 
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2 de force, or ſpring, of the veſſels, and thereby prevent 
ſo great a relaxation as DOE be the conſequence of too 


berg an uſe of opium. 


NUMBER XXIV. 


TOO: e 
Grvrixurx, 5 


"HEN Iwrote t to you a : few lays ago upon the cul- 


of great importance for all mankind to know, at leaſt, all 
ſuch as are concerned i in country affairs. 8 | 


it is that our feelings are touched, our minds are awakened, 


and we are eager for information how to remove the 580 . 
which attends us: whereas, did we ſympathize more with 5 
the misfortunes which attend our neighbours, we ſnould 

E | have a better chance of Keen che like evils when they - 

] approach ourſelves. 3 | | 5 5 
It is univerſally known that red aver” is a dangerous - 
F | food for horned cattle; and particularly, when under] heavy 
| dew or rain, it is a deſtructive poiſon. In the laſt ſpring 
. 1 felt the effect of it * an accident fy ONS loſt a 
= EG Qi „ bullock, 


* 


= + . FE hole is 1 writer 8 to 1 to b 1 

| who are ſo unfortunate as to be deſtitute of proviſions, the 

WM moderate uſe of opium, (which every man might conſtantly 
carry about with him in ſufficient quantities) and at the ſame 

E time bathing in, or moiſtening their bodies with, ſalt water. E. Tg 

B + Seca remedy for hoved cattle in our Second Volume, p. 104. 
t I call it an accident, for the preceding year I ſowed the field _ 


With 4r6foll ; ; wpon . into ebe Lela at the time of Jong, 


7 e "F- 


4 Renedy recommended & for Cattle Waun, or bevel 5 by cating = 


VV ture of bear in Ireland, I had not leiſure to touch 
upon the ſubje& which is the foundation of this letter, e 
= which I now trouble you with, not from Any merit 
3 * that [ would be thought to arrogate to myſelf, but really . 
Voith a defire of being well informed of a fact, I think is 


Me are too apt to pay but little attention to the calami- 8 
ties of others, until they come home to ourſelves ; then 
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5 paſs a kniſe into the animal's body; but neither W 
ſhepherd, or any one elſe, could inform me in what px: i 

| the inciſion ſhould be made, to give vent to the Pente 1 
air. In this ſituation I reproached myſelf ſeverely ſrl] 

_ concluding every body knew what I find they do no. 
mien, added to my never having met with the bp 
. accident before, made me negligent as to informing mr. 
5 ſelf of the operation: and, although this affair happens 


who can tell me; though many gentlemen, upon its den 4 

firſt mentioned, ſay it is common; but when puſhed i 

explain it, my enquiry 18 diſappointed. — But to return! 

my cows; thus I was obliged to leave them for the ni oh 
2 directing the ſhepherd to fit up with them, with orders | 

call me, ſhould they be worſe; accor dingly, about tan 

o' clock, I received his ſummons, when two of the co 
= were better, but the third, he was ſure, would die. 


= 5 great degree indeed : two large arteries, patho” from i 
lower points of her ſhoulders along the neck, beat in 


955 Lobferved one «of he ſowers "=P yo clover ſeed, upon which 
ordered him to return it, and take trefoil ; he aſſured me 
had not ſown two pounds. I mention this to ſhew how ſmall 

- 22 * may be deſtructive. The held 1 is 15 four oeh 


bullock, which I valued very highly for his good qualitia : 
in-labour, by his eating clover ; and when I came to bing + 


I felt the loſs more, for the ploughman who uſed t 


follow him was ſtanding by him, who, upon ſeeing me, 


with tears in his eyes ſaid, ** Ah, Sir! there he lies! 5 
„de the belt companion that ever poor man followed.“ 3 3 1 
found, amongſt the other cattle which were in the field br 
three cows alſo affected; thoſe I ordered home, and . cc 
reſt to another paſture. My prime miniſter, the mephen to 
knew of no remedy but that of driving them abou 
Which I complied with, as it appeared to me ration! 
enough; however, as the cows were near their time 0 05 
3 calving, that could be done but ſparingly. 


| 
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T knew it to be a practice! in England, in the like cage 
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„ Frhat caught my attention moſt, and which at that time 
= 


giſtend her more and more. 


giſtended to this immoderate fize. : 


I cquainted with the anatomy of the parts: I therefore 


=_— 
BY me 
19 0 
. » 
3 . 
5 4" 
1 


thus Muarts. 


cox For the uſe 47 my family and onthe; 1 en) Keep 1 
y me an aſſortment of drugs and medicines, I examined . 

4 ta, y ſtock, and found I had carraway-ſeeds, j juni iper-berries 
mi Ye y-berries, chamomile- flowers, and coriander-ſeeds: of _ 

t in hpeſe, in my hurry, I took a handful each, not regarding _ 

1 e weight: the ſeeds I bruiſed in a m mortar, and, with _ 
ul e flowers, threw them into three quarts of water, which e 
A reduced to two by boiling, then ſtrained it, and diſſolv ili 
L it, f Glauber's ſalt, and common ſalt, half a pound _ 
al. to this I added near a pound of burter, „ 

= e N ſubſtitute : 
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1 Furpriſing manner; two veins, paſling from the under fide | 
along the belly, were as turgid as ropes; a very high fever, 
o Frith a wild gazing and diſterfion of her eyes. But 


appeared unzccountable to me, was, her being much more 
| Fwelled on the near, or left fide, than on the other, .. 
bon the near fide of the back bone there was 2 riſing 
he Fonſiderably above the back of the beaſt. I was ſurpriſed 
Ro ſee air fluctuating. within her kin, Aill e to 


Upon preſſing my fiſt ſmartly in the cavity betwean = 
> By he hip bone and ribs on the near fide, I did i imagine F- 
L Ju feel the paunch, or great receptacle of the Rn pe 


Of this fact J wanted to be ſatisfied, being helf v 3 . 


A ent toa butcher, who anſwered my queſtions to a con- 
: Irmation of my former imaginations; upon which * re- - 
1 4 rned with a determined reſolution of paſſing a pen-knife 85 
ln into that part of the cow, about three inches below the 
„ Jack bone, and about four inches from the point of the 
9 ip bone: but in my return I conſidered the cow, as the 

1 Healy is, a valuable one; and as I knew not how Bo, 
4 lood-veſſels lay, 1 own I began to have ſome doubts 
4 ow to e upon which another experiment occurred 5 


N 3 1 have by me (and . no + e or r former, ” 
rs wall ould be e a e \yrings,. which holds three | 
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0 ſubſtitute for oil, (which I had not) and i half at an ounce of 

| chemical oil of anniſeed. 
Making this cotpolition of a proper warmth, Linjete 
the whole into the cow by way of clyſter. „ 
She very ſoon. began to emit great quantities. of wind, 5 
| whick infected the whole air of the cow-houſe and yard, 


in which the aromatics were diſtinguiſhable enough; and 


in about two hours ſhe was as well as ever ſhe was, 
and ſoon after 8 me a fine calf, which I am now 


Fg | aii! 


1 do” not offer this as 2 PETE that can bs: praiſed 
| 11 general, unleſs people will be careful to keep the 
materials by them, and above all the ſyringe *, which is 

abſolutely neceſſary for horſes and black b in W 


5 eaſes beſides the one before us. 


I know not whether my ideas be right; but F take this | 


: effect of clover upon black cattle to ariſe from a fermen- 


tation, which, 1 preſume, is excited by the conſtruction 


of their inteſtines, or from ſomething peculiar in their 


digeſtion: we know that fermentation will excite air, and, 


1 conceive, the animal heat rarefies that air to the great | | . 


diſtenſion which we ſee theſe animals will ſwell £0; ey ent 
a2 Jam told, until they really burſt. 5 
I have before ſaid this remedy is not offend; as a N 


Oo or certain one; but J am moved to offer it, with a hope 13 


that ſome capable perſon will furniſh us with an accurate 


information of the operation by the knife, as 1 know it 1 


2 practiſed in England with certain ſafety and ſucceſs: and 
I here call upon ſuch of my countrymen as are acquainted 
with it, in the name and behalf of the public, (in which! 


Ex hope, gentlemen, you will join me t) that ſome of them will 


inform us in n What 88 of: the animal 8 body: 18 enter 


5 - This is hs: e 1 N ent REO to vour 
Dictionary, and is the thing I wiſhed you to enforce the general 
purchaſe of. I gave two guineas for mine in London; but they 


7 are not to be had ready made, at leaſt were not ten years ago. 


＋ We ſhould take it as a particular favour if any ge entleman, 

or farmer, who is acquainted with the practice of ſtabbing cattle 

for this 1 will deſcribe to us the nature 6 the 1 4 
tion. E. R. . 


* : | a . "I 
. * 
* 
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"the knife, and whether they find it neceſſary to paſs any 
tube in afterwards, to keep the orifice open for the freer 
5 paſſage of the air; as, in tapping for the dropſy, a tube i ls 
2 left i in the wound, by which the water runs off. 5 
1 am warm, gentlemen, in my deſires for this operation. : 
being univerſally known, as it is, in truth, a matter of 
great conſequence, particularly as the uſe of clover is en- 
| creaſing every day; and when it appears in your Muſeum, 
| T ſhall take care to e e it FIN for the benefit 7 


Y | this kingdom. 


=o 55 to any theory. 3 

. 1 am, Gexruemas, 

|; Ireland; 5 Vour well- 7 5 

= dsa *. 176% 55 An ExGLISHMAN. 
NUMBER XXV. . . 

313 a PEO + a ſure and expeditious M: thad of Reviewing oo Wy 
133 4 large Flock of Sheep in Comm ons, or. en e e „„, 
1 with an Improvement thereon. oo no 1 
„ e 5 „„ oo, . 

5 TANY landholders have) not { the: \benofi of 8 = 

" Sha their ſheep i in encloſed grounds, but are obliged: to let 

i * them ramble over a vaſt extent of paſture, 35 

"| Others, who have all encloſed grounds, have yet 8 5 

m. extenſive ſheep-walks, and the extenſiveneſs is thought a 

5 benefit. 1 mall r not t offer to enn this | queſtion here. 


Since I faved the cow, which; 18 1 foundation of. hs 


letter, J have loft one by another accident. I moſt care- 
fully opened and examined her inteſtines, and I find the 
| paunch lies on the near fide, juſt as I imagined; and 1 
am ſo well ſatisfied of the ſafety, that if I ſhould be ſo 
unfortunate as to have any cattle in the ſame ſituation, be- 
fore J ſee my requeſt complied with by ſome generous- SS 
1 ſpirited correſpondent to your work, I ſhall, without „ 
proceed to paſs a knife juſt in the place 1 deſctibed before 
but I do not recommend it to any other perſon till they 
have practical authority, which will, in All caſes, | be = 
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The point I would now conſider and remedy, i is the | 


| apparent difficulty of a ſheep-maſter's knowing when he 


has his full flock of ſheep i in theſe extenſive grounds; 1 | 


it is notorious that ſheep change their poſition in a paſture 
ſo often, even during the time of counting, that a ſheep. ' 


5 maſter, though diligent and experienced, will often be at a 
| loſs to know the true number, as he may eaſily count the 


EY ſame ſheep twice, and, for fear of ſo e may omit the | 


8 


counting of ſome. _ 


To remedy this ſtriking dificulty and inconvenience, 


there i is an ingenious invention of a clergyman i in this part 


of the world, which I think highly worthy to be com- 


municated to the public in your Muſeum, &c. 5 1 had, 
indeed, an intimate perſonal acquaintance with this clergy- 


man about twenty years ago; but various circumſtances in 
life have relaxed, if not di i/ſolved, that acquaintance, which 


yet I can renew, in order to obtain a more full account of 


bis ſore and expeditious | method of reviewing his flock of 
-.- heep, if you are not ſatisfied with that which 8 am now. 
1 able to give you, as follows. > ö—NI 


He has ten marking-irons, expreſſing the. nine Gre 


; | figures, and a Cypher. With theſe he marks all his ſheep 
pf ſeries, VIZ. I 2 3, 4, Sc. as they come to hand, 


on both ſides, I ſuppoſe. Whether he has any method of 


es, connecting theſe ſmall marking-irons, ſo that they ſhall 


_ expreſs the / fi mple figures compoſing the compound ones at a 
due diſtance from each other, I know not; but I ſhould 


Ds think he might have ſuch method, and, upon the whole, 


not loſe a if any, time; for one "Bip in the pitch, 
and one marking, would then do; whereas, i in the other 


” way, he muſt dip, and mark, as often as the number bas 


5 fimple gere, . 
His ſheep go, at least a conſiderable part of the year, on 


"'& large and rich common. He goes often himſelf to re- 


view his flock, for exerciſe and amuſement, and has 2 
little pocket- 3 in his hand, in which all the numbers 


of his ſheep are written fairly. He holds a pencil, J ſup- 


| poſe, in his hand; and as he ſees any ſhcep in his ride, he 


; makes a mack over againſt che correſponding number ; 


and 


* 


ficciency in the method above recommended, viz. that a 


3 bl ack-· lead pencil's mark, ſet againſt 2 number in the bee OY 
part of the book, may eaſily be defaced by the hand while 
it makes 2 like mark over- againſt another number which 
tt ina higher part of the book, eſpecially when the liſt 
has been gone through once or mere, and the paper, rr 
. materials of the book, are no lot. zer cr and clean. 


L * The nalls muſt be 167 TY bur not g. 17, left i they 8 daun, 5 
Yor bak, gain, Without me help ot the uber 8— end, or nail. | 
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and this; when he has gone through the common, he 


knows whether any of his ſheep be wanting. If any one 


of his ſheep dies, is ſold, killed, or removed, or 27 beyond 
hope of recovery, he has nothing to do but to ſtrike the 
number out of his lift, and when the eraſures become 
numerous, to make a new liſt. Beſi des other obvious ad- 


vantages of this, method above the uſual one of counting, 


there is one very material, vz. that a ſheep-maſter, -who ; 
| is not willing to be a drudge in reviewing his ſheep, may 
| * ſuſpend his employment as long as he pleaſes, and reſume 
it without diſadvantage; ; he may converſe with any perſon 
whom he meets; he may attend to other buſineſs; whereas 
dhe perſon who counts, muſt keep the ſheep continually in 
his eye, and go through his work at uy. or he might SY 
BY well not begin mn. : e | e . 
I will not, gentlemen, urge that the numbers on the 
3 ſheep are a good mark of d. liſtinction, conſequently. of Pro- 
ber, and not caſily defaced; for, though they are ſo at 
3 preſent, yet, if the method here cecommented ta Les place, 
they will every day become leſs and leſs diſtinguiſhing: 

5 however, with additional marks, they will be always uſe⸗ 
ful, even to prevent robbery; ; for no man will venture to 
B deal and keep a ſheep when he cannot prove that he ever 

had a number ſo high as that which he keeps. 1 


I am, however, apprehenſive, that there is one de- 


To remedy this obvious i inconv enienc?, I would have A 


urch of braſs, or other metal, 1 into an hundred 


Nel diviſions, and little moveable * nails correſponding 


to each, to be brought to the edge of the circle when bo 


= ſheep is found. If the heep's maſter has two, or 


Vor. III. No. 13. . 8 3 8 ZEA More, 
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more, hundreds of ſheep, he may have as many circles 
marked in the centre, with the number of the hundred. 
Theſe circles may be made at a trifling expence, and 


will laſt a man his life, If two circles are thought 
troubleſome, one may be divided into two hundred parts, 
with as many correſponding nails; and I think this circle 


much more convenient on one account, viz. that the 


| ſheep-maſter will not have the trouble of taking out, and 


putting by, one circle while he uſes the other, or being 
incumbered with both circles, if the ſheep of the reſpec- 


tive hundreds go mixed. An ingenious workman will 
make a circle of the ſame ſize with that hereunder de- 
| lineated, with two hundred equal diviſions, or more. I 
have added delineations of the N with Explanations ; 


2 5 and — GENTLEMEN, | 
9 © communicative correſ den | 


8 Fafter-Eve, 1764. | Tromas e jo 
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| EXPLICATION. 


The n Cc D, is the utmoſt, in which are 3 of, 
one hundred nails of braſs, &c. ſo as to move in the 
grooves from A to B, being riveted below the circles, fo ſo 


as not to drop out. 


'6 H, "G H, is 1 nn clocks. 


| Betwixt the interior and innermoſt circles are the 1 num 
3 bert, the correſponding nails moving down to thoſe. 
Thus to denote number 5 found, the nail is e brought 5 
T from A to B, and ſoon. 5 
The word one, or a capital 1 at the: centre of theſe TT 
I =] circles, may ſignify that this circle is appropriated to 5 
S denote me 88885 marked i in — wt hundred, and wc on. © 


1 0 ” _ _ 5 ; ae n 2 5 9 n FRY PE : 
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NUMBER XXVI. 


SB of 4 Nag of j joining Theory and 3 t pre- : 
mote true Science in general, and Agriculture in particular; 
| with ſome Remarks on the Advantages of «liberal Education 
in Enquiries about Agriculture, and a particular Application 
_ f of theſe Remarks to the Caſe f re id oor een : N 


IS in order to ſow. Beans. e 


Gzurizuzu, 


N the laſt age, and indeed many proceding, hoy: alone 85 
I bore the name of philoſophy. Theſe were the reign _ 
Y and triumph of fancy ! but at that era, which may be 
juſtly called the revival of philoſe phy, experiment regained _ 
due honours. f Men begun to aſk themſelves, with our _ 
| famous ethic poet, « What can we reaſon, but from what 

© we lnow?” A rational philoſophy has thus been raiſed 

. from experiment; 5 the Newtonian in the material world, the 
| Lockian in the immaterial, or ſpiritual, The one is called 
2 natural n the other metaphyſics, or x. things. wh "> RES 
b N22 we. 


E F, > E Fe 1s the interior circle, to which the nail | 
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we ſhould ſtudy after we have Sone through the materi, ta] 
| 10 of nature, 


Thus have theory and experience been jolned'i in an aal 


alliance, and its good effects are diſcovered thoughout the 
Whole reign of nature. Not only ronomy, and the more 
ſublime parts of ſcience, have been advanced by this 
8 natural alliance, but the more practical parts of ſcience 
have been cheered by its influence. | 


In this enlightened age, which has taſted 0 tals and 


E deeply the happy effects of this conjunction, ſhall any 
one cauſe a divorce between thoſe which the God 6 
Nature may juitly be ſaid to have joined together ? 1 
hope not. Yet as one can never be too attentive to pre- 

dlude all attempts to create a miſunderſtanding betwixt 

man and wife, by inſinuating the great ſuperiority of the 
one to the other, ſo in the alliance juſt now mentioned. 


1 muſt confeſs, that: as 1 ſhould be ſorry | to ſee ther 


exalted on the ruins of experiment, ſo I am concerned ty 
ſee experiment magnified as ſelf-ſufficient and ute: inde 
bende nt of argument. at, | 


1: need not tell you, evitiemen; that I think very 


highly of agriculture: all my letters to you on this ſubject 
ſufficiently evince this point. 1 eſteem agriculture as 2 
„ e ſource of happineſs, both to iulividuale and the 
55655, 5 PRONE, kt gives domeſtic eaſe and plenty; it affords a fund 
for cha? ty; it gives nerves to the government both in peac 
e and war; it is the parent of commerce y it is the nar of 
. the fine arts, | b „ „„ 


Jo underſtand e 1010 "ably; we. nt know the 


nature and influences of the heavens; the component 
parts of the earth: we ſhould be pretty g good malers of 
noolegy and botany 3 We ſhould be acquainted with mecha- 
"MIS, hydroſtatics, Fe. The moſt liberal education may 
be well employed in this comprchenſive ſcience; and 
though much leſs talents may r make men ſervants, lels v Wit 
render them miſerable maſters | in this noble art. : 


The nature of things will, indeed, confine farmers to 


"they 
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they will always conſider the truely- learned as their maſters, 
by whom to be inſtructed they ſhould eſteem an happineſs. 
They may. frequently afford the experiment, but they are 
ſeldom able to reaſon upon it. To reaſon properly upon 
an experiment, requires much greater abilities than they 
are generally maſters of. It requires a very comprehenſive T3 
view of things, and a moſt nice attention to all circum- 
ſtances, and the ballancing one thing againſt another, in 
order properly to aſcribe the effect to its true cauſe, or as 5 
more uſually happens) to its true cauſes, and to 8 58 


how much every cauſe contributes to the effect. 


Thus to judge of cauſes and effects, is the reſult of EET 
liberal education, whether that education be private or public. 5 
This ability to judge is generally gained in an univerſity; 
1 yet may it, no doubt, be gained by good parts, leiſure, : 
and cloſe attention to books and things, any where. 
But becauſe this ability of Judging atight of cauſes and 
= effets may, and ſometimes 7s, obtained out of the limits 
| E | of an univerſity, muſt we conclude that it may be gained TD 

- any where without thoſe 1 means which are gta ane in an 5 


univerſity? . Surely no. 


1 My brother Clericus has bre well a he das En 
. does) i in your Second Volume, page 230, of far e ee 
W - © their education i is, in general, narrow, and they have 

3 0 leiſure time to enlarge their ideas by ſubſequent 5 


66 * ding.” 


I muſt d. chat 1 agree . you entirely, centlemen, - $2 

in thinking that it is one principal p part of the uſefulneſs 8 5 

# of your work, that it will afford inſtruction to plain | 

= farmers, who have had a very narrow education, and have 1 5 
5 little leiſure for reading; and TI think you judge well. 8 
* admitting into your 3 pieces which may inſtr uct ſuch 

| even in common things. (See the note in Vol, II. p. 318.) 
But when ſuch men as may, with propr iety, read your 

I work, or even contribute to it by a /imple account of their 

| experiments, which they ſhould leave others of much greater 
| abilities to reaſon upon, aſſume the ſtile of n ters and 
| teachers, and without being able to reaſon at A upon ex- 
YA Fim conclude what” they pleaſe from "Ou. and 
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often make very falſe deductions, ſometimes drecdiy op- 
poſite to what they ſhould make, they defeat the deſign of 
pour work, the inſtruction and . 1 themſelves | 
155 and the public. 
I T would wiſh, gentlemen, chat more farmers would give 
95 necounts in your papers of all the various methods of 
nagriculture which they uſe, the varieties of their ſoils, 
manures, inſtruments, and the return of their crops. If 
they make any experiment out of the common road, let 
them relate it with all poſſible circumſtances. I dare ſay, 
gentlemen, that no reader of ſenſe will be diſguſted with 
the plainneſs, or even autwardneſs of their ſtile, or their 
prolixity. I had rather read a page more, than want e 
circumſtance of an experiment, becauſe that ſingle circun- __ 
ance may authorize concluſions directly contrary to what 
g would have reſulted from it without ſuch circumſtance. 
Ik̃ farmers will be content to act thus within their 
ſphere, you will never want, gentlemen, correſpondents 
of liberal education and enlarged minds, who will make the 
proper uſe of materials thus prepared, by juſt reflection 
on circumſtances, c. and give that due _ to farmers 


which they deſerve. 


O fat?” (fays a certain gentleman) « is worth? a 
955 « dozen arguments, particularly in what relates to agri- 
„ culture.“ If one fact, related with all its circum- 
ſtances, and es examined, prove a point, a dozen dozen 
of ſubtle arguments can never prove the contrary. But 
to conclude from a dozen bare facts, related without en- 
gquiry into their cauſes, what contradicts a A ngle clear ar- 
 gument deduced from the nature of things, is idle, and 
| eſpecially in agriculture, where many Souls: and many 
: latent ones too, contribute to one effect. 55 
N wo fallacy is more common, or more pernicious, chan 
. this, which concludes, that becauſe things exiſt tagether, 
the one muſt be the cauſe of the other, Let us not, gen- 
tlemen, diſgrace reaſon, philoſophy, and agriculture, by 
talking of © one fact out-weighing a dozen arguments.“ 
Fuͤabdlt are arguments, if they are any thing, and well-formed 
e e will | never be found inconfiſtent with th fear 5 
1 : Law) ere 
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Lawyers may talk with more propriety of facts out- 
weighing arguments, than we huſbandmen can. Fact: 
xære the only things which lawyers have to do with. If a 
| ; thing can be proved fact, the ſentence of law follows, 
be that ſentence ever ſo inequitable in the particular caſe, 
If the lawyer can produce an adjudged caſe, that is con- 
ſidered as a „act by which a court will generally think 
| itſelf obliged to proceed. Lawyers always declaim molt _ 

* againſt argument and reaſeing, when o_—_ find it moſt un- 

* friendly to their client. e 
| : But good huſbandmen ſhould be lured hoteher by falts „„ 
| nor authority, againſt clear reaſoning and argument. "Indeed - ©--- 
they may be afraid that they miſtake the nature of the fact 
| when it ſeems to contradict the principles of reaſon, juſtt 
as divines rightly conclude, that points which contradict 
the grand principles of natural religion and reaſon, can : 

| never make part of a revelation from God, can never „„ 
facts. Let us, gentlemen, apply this general truth to the _ 
examination of a 1 or two ow Is _ corre- = 

© ſpondents. Fe „„ 

E: Your correſpondent, | « <A Vale F armer,” in 5 

| LXXII. of your Second Volume, ſays, « If ever we - 
let the (wheat) ſtubble remain uncut till bean- ſeaſon, _ 

|S and plough it in, the conſequences are fatal ; ; it cauſes _ 

| © theearth to lie hollow; the bean plants to fall down; _ 

Y ee the ſun and air get at the roots, and prevent the 

2 60 plant thriying; and the crop is always very greatly . 

Y < leſſened : beſides, the ſtubble, which with us is very — 
4 ſtrong, clogs the plough-ſhare, and gathers up in clods, 
which are a ſure and a fatal ſhelter for many norio ars 
1 inſects.“ Page 235 236. He adds, © Theſe are facts, 5 
RB « not arguments,” He need not ſurely have told us „„ 
We ſhould never have gueſſed that there was any appear= 

E ance of argument here. But if he could have beſtowed a 
little argument on the fad, he would have. more advanced : 
| the cauſe of truth. e . 88 
Io begin with * faet, 2 will ; at 3 aan it, * 
cauſe the Vale Farmer may be an hone/? man, though, I am 

b ture, he is no , ＋ . To his fact [ may juſtly _ 
BE . oppoſe : 
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oppoſe hs” much more extenſive fabi of all the country, 
through which the wheat ſtubble is Ploughed-in before ſow- 
ing of beans, without experiencing any inconvenience of 
the ſort he mentions. In all this track of corn country, 
throughout which the wheat ſtubble is ploughed-in beforc 
the ſowing of beans, I never once ſaw the bean plants fall, 
_ unleſs cattle or perſons broke them down, or ſuffer any 
of the inconveniences he enumerates. How then ſhall 
| we reconcile facts ſeemingly irreconcileable, but by that 
I. uſe of argument, which our V. ale Farmer decries ? 


This difference of fact in the Vale of Bucks from the 


1 8 fact in all this extenſive track of northern country, may. 
ariſe from one or both of the following cauſes, viz. that 
the Vale farmers leave their ſtubbles too high, or cover 
their ſeed- beans too llightly: in either caſe the plants will 

©. YE expoſed to all the inconveniencies your correſpondent. 

___ mentions; and, indeed, the leaving of {ſtubble too high 

will be attended almoſt neceſſarily with the other cauſe of 


miſcarriage, the covering of the ſeed- -beans too lightly. 


Stubble, even flrong wheat Aubble, i is (paſt all contradiction) 
an excellent manure, and contributes greatly to light: 
 ftrong land, (as one of you, gentlemen, has candidly con- 
feſſed, in note * to page 4.38, of your Firſt Volume) and. 
ED: your Vale correſpondent allows his to be. Yet, not- 
0, withſtanding this truth, the ſtubble may be left ſo long, 

5 as to afford 1 no firm faotive for the beans in ſolid earth. 


1 have argued for the uſefulneſs of ſtubble as a manure, 


7 only on ſuppoſition that it is left as we leave it in the 
North, about ſix or ſeven inches high, with our ſickles. 
If the Vale fa: mers leave their ſtubble ſo long as to be fit 
for thatch, which your correſpondent ſays they do, this 
. miſmanagement muſt be productive of one of theſe evi ils, 
viz, either hurting the bean-crop, by affording it no good 
footing, or robbing the ſoil of a good manure by mowing 
off that ſtubble, which, left at a proper length, would 
have lizhtened and enriched the ſoil. The clogging of the 
Plough, raiſing of clods, and giving of harbour to inſects, 


are all conſequences of the ſame miſi management. 


X 

9 
* 

Ee 


3 : 15 
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Il hope, gentlemen, that your Vale Farmer may now ſee 
tat a little ſober argument might have been of uſe to him- 
ſelf, and his brethren, if "P's are not too obſtinate to > be 7 
inſtructed. | 
| Butto leave 1 no room to doubt of the 5 fulneſe of of dab, 
ble as a manure, when ploughed-in after a wheat crop, 1 
will here, gentlemen, cite a famous experiment of an 
author beyond exception; one of whoſe experiments, 
founded in a knowledge of nature, and exactly recorded 8 
with all neceſſary circuthſtances, is worth much more than 
2 dozen dozen of arguments, however. de einn 
ſo reaſonable a practice. 7 5 
0 ſaid, that the ſtubble was ; plucked up, in otdir 10 
e. prepare the: bed for being ſown,” fays Mr. de Chateauu- 

t Liu. (6 This ſhewed me how much ſtubble helps to 

Z  anrich land. When this bed was ſowed, and the corn 

| © ſprung up, I ordered the furrows which were made be- 
fore winter, next to the outward rows, to be opened 8 

„ for about half the length of the bed, and the ſtubble 

c tobe put into them, and covered with earth ; ; conſe--- 

= quently it was laid in the ground which was cultivated, 1 
band in that part of it where the plants were to extend 
= their roots. As the quantity of roots collected there 
was pretty great, TI concluded, that the effect of the 
© {ubble ought to be much more viſible in that place than 5 
Z 4 1. can be in fields, where the ploughman buries it 
as chance directs. In effect, that part of the bed be- 
came much finer than the reſt; the plants produced T: 
Fo © greater number of talks; ; and there is no room. to doubt 
| © that the /fubble was an excellent manure.” Fe or this 
3 paſſage, ſee Mr. Mills Huſbandry, Vol. II. p. 21% 272; 
or, for the original, ſee Du Hamel's Culture d Jos Terre, 2 

3 Tot. V. page 427. Indeed Mr. Mills appears to have. 1 
dcen ſo truck with this paſſage, that he has given us it 

not only in the courſe of Mr. de Chateau: eus experi- 2 
ments in the place above cited, but alſo in his Firſt 
Volume, page 253, 254, and with circumſtances which 
Lo deſerve notice: for, in the firſt place, Mr. 2 3 


Cubateauvicuaæ affirms, that his ſtubble was ſo much ſtrong 
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chan that raiſed in the common way, that he often met 
with tufts of twenty, thirty, and more ſtalks, which, 
like buſhes, ſtopped his walk: and, ſecondly, that he 

found his ſtubble aue whole at a year's end, and ſome 

z not conſumed at two years end: and, chirdly, that he 
found the roots of plants of wheat remarkable for their 
2 beauty, quite interwoven with tufts of ſtubble of the laf 
year's wheat. See his Tom. IV. N 288, - 296, 0 
Tom. V. page 427. 


Mr. Mills judiciouſly mb ( page 25 5. .) cc that theſ 


d obſerrations on the ſtubble left above ground are juſtly 
to be extended to the roots left below it, which, gra- 
dually decaying, not only keep the particles of earth 
0. aſunder, but become an excellent manure.” And now, 

55 gentlemen, let your correſpondent, the Vale Farmer: de- 
fend the wretched practice of himſelf and brethren, who 
_ rob their ene of this excellent manure. 1 


I am, Gini 


Ws: Kalt- Newton, . 1 Tour ſervant, „ : 
; uy; 16, 470 e | Tromas Conner, j jun 


P. ol ier correct the following « erratum in one of mi 


4: Jett,” Vol. Il. | a 350, line 27: for, „hen the 
8 aftermath f is cut,” read, 5 5 when the aftermath is cat. 


NUMBER XXVII. 


„ Gi th * e by efl Method of evaporating he Juice f the oer cn 


OG ihe Wee, 5 


Grvrkguks, 5 


IN a former letter, { 5 v ot oY Numb. III. page 15 ) 
. pointed out what appeared to me to be errors in the 
Pa 60 method of boiling the juice of the ſugar=cane, and 
have hitherto delayed complying with- your requeſt, con- 
Cerning the manner of evaporating its juice, in hopes 
that ſome perſon, better killed in chat ſubject, would 
1 have 8 Ig e . 


- * 
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1 


'| purſued by gentlemen on the ſpot. There experiments 

' may point out errors, and ſuggeſt a practice founded 

ö on ſuch rules as theory alone could not have e 

| 3 diſcovered. 5 = 
I would ban, 1 in the firſt PO, that, as the 

| N juice! is preſſed out of the cane, whites of eggs be mixed 

| with it, or any other glutinous ſubſtance, which, adhering 


| face, as the liquor approaches towards boiling. 


| The inſtant that the cruſt, formed on the ſurface, 5 
Wy or, in other words, the juice begins to et] the N 
vubole ſhould be ſkimmed off with care. ” 


5 ſhould be poured into veſlels of another kind. 


1 ſaccharine particles may concrete into ſ ugar. e 


eraporation is the greater, the heat being the ſame. 


do the heat, the coppers ſhould be thallow as well =» 
d 3 wide. egy 5 | : | 
A JOY ot uffcient to produce a Sand „ 
from ſuch a veſſel, may be given by ſeveral ſmall fires, 
0 I Placed at convenient diſtances under it; for the SOpper... 
5 . 8 iced | 


As cannot give directions founded on experience, 
| b- e I may ſay can be deemed but as hints to be 


to the impurities in the juice, may carry them to the ſur- 5 


Coppers of the uſual form will anſwer this apa! 1 
| becauſe the juice. need not continue in them longer than 
is neceſſary to free it from ſuch impurities as riſe to the . 
; ſurface, which ſhould be conſtantly ſkimmed of. As 


ſoon as the juice is come to a proper degree of purity, it 5 


| If we attend to the purpoſe of. farther boiling,” we ſhall 
ö fund that it is only to evaporate the watery particles of the 
juice, ſo as to bring it to ſuch a conſiſtence, as s that the Z 


ln order to obtain this end, the ſurface of the liquor . 
9 ſhould be enlarged. as much as pollible; experience having „„ 
erinced, that the larger the ſurface of à fluid is, the PE. 


| The coppers for the future evaporation ſhould Sine : 
fore be as wide as poſſible; and the ſurface being thus: 
| enlarged, the heat may be proportionally diminithed: (0 
produce the like effect. As liquor is more caſily heated, _ 
. the ſhallower it is, and as the ev aporation 15 proportioned . 
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need not now be brought to a red heat, as is the preſent 
practice. No part of the juice will be ſinged, or burn, 
by a heat thus conducted, and the concreted ſugar will b 


much cleaner and clearer ; for even the ſyrup will remain 


clear to the laſt: and it is alſo REMAN that the ſugar wil 
concrete into larger grains. 


As boiling is known to render all liquors leſs apt to 


ferment, the juice, after having been once boiled, may, 
perhaps, be put into ciſterns, to be there evaporated by 
the ſun, without danger of its fermenting. If this is 
found practicable, a great ſaving might be made in fire 
and attendance, eſpecially i in a country where the heat of 
tho ſun is ſo great. The ciſtern muſt be covered with an 


awning, to be drawn over it in the night, and in rainy 


weather, to prevent the dew and rain falling into it; and 

this awning may be fo contrived, as to be raiſed in the 
day, ſo as to throw a reflected heat on the liquor, — — 
to encreaſe the evaporation. 5 


From the inconſiderable loſs of v water in deep ponds, i it 


appears, that the evaporation cauſed by the heat of the 
fn is not ſo great as is commonly believed, unleſs the 


water be ſo ſhallow, or clear, that the rays. of the ſun 
can paſs through it, and warm the bottom of the contain- 


ing matter. When this is the caſe, the air, in contact 

with the bottom, is warmed, and, riſing upwards, carries 
off the adhering water; or the water itſelf, being heated, 
T becomes ſpecifically lighter, and riſes into the air. 


We may be taught from hence, that the liquor in- 


| tended to be evaporated in a ciſtern ſhould be very ſhallow; 
15 and, that the warmth which it contracts may not be 
9 too ſuddenly checked, the ſupply e of freſh j JE; ſhould | be 


© very gradual. 


As there is found: to be a 1 attraction between 


fi milar bodies, it is probable, that, as the proportion of 
= ſaccharine particles encreaſes, they may attract one an- 
other more powerfully, and by that means favour the 
_ evaporation of the water. A gentleman, who had the 
: charge. of a lalt-work, obſerved, that the water x evaporatel 


8 Ee . 5 om 


ZT ; 
. : 
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it flaſter when there was a quantity of ſalt depoſited in the 
„bottom of the W I he Tame may be . from 
e ſugar. 2 
a When water is RIES) to a Res current of air, much 
18 of it is carried off by the air, eſpecially if the air is dry, 
or in what may be called an abſorbent ſtate; for, with 
0 4 regard to water, air acts as a kind of enge retaining 
535 more or leſs of it, the heavier or lighter the atmoſphere 
is. Thus, when the barometer riſes high, a great quan- 
3 ay of water is raiſed into the air, as may be obſerved. 
from the quantity carried off the ſurface of che earth : 
E Curing ſuch zie. . 
i N is more water carried off by . air, or i. in 
2 cloudy day, when the barometer 15 high, than there is by 
the heat of the ſun in a clear day, if the 3 is low; 3 
5 hence the countryman's prognoſtic of fair weather, as ” 
F ſoon as he ſees every puddle dried up. This is an obſer- 
vation which may be of much uſe in ſalt-works, wherever 
| the play of the barometer is great: but in the torrid zone 
they are deprived of this rule, becauſe the barometer varies 


but very little there. TI have therefore made the rule to 

them the air's being dry, of which they may inform. ; | 
BP themſelves by means of an hygrometer. De, l 
= This abſorbent quality of the air ſhews the advantage . 
Z of Carrying off the ſteam of boiling ng, or hot, liquors ; oh | I 
if there is not a free current of air to carry off ſuch | 
0 ſteam, as ſoon as the air over the containing veſſel is ver. 
loaded with watery particles, it will conſtantly drop the 
particles that are moſt cooled, and thus greatly retard the _ i 
Z Evaporation. This ſhould therefore be eee „ 
| tended to in all ſugar and ſalt works. OO, g 
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NUMBER XXVIIL. 


5 Or the 10 17 Aer to Fant; and whether god Till n 


not alone e fe — roads 


| GrNTLEMEN, 


Am a ſubſcriber to your uk Peet; and 
1 though partly a ſtranger to the practical part of huf. 
bindry, yet I have read ſome authors on that ſubject, and, 
having met with a few doubts from ſome, and contradie- 
tory opinions in others, (which, from the nature of the 
ſubject, muſt ever be the caſe) I write this purpoſely for 
my own information and a few others, hoping that you 
will either clear up my doubts by a note of your own, or 
elſe that ſome one of your correſpondents will be ſo 
3 obliging as to favour me therewith. , 
Some of our books in huſbandry ſeem to condemn 
manure as producing more weeds than benefit to land, 
and make tillage, that is, the benefits of the atmoſphere, 
alone the cauſe and ſource of vegetation: of this opinion 

is the author of the New Syſtem of Agriculture, the 
ingenious Mr. Tull, and a late reſpectable author, Who 

: has had experience, as well as judgment, in huſbandry. 
On the other hand, the author of a ſmal] publication, 
in 1762, \ with a ſeeming propriety indeed, ridicules, in 
this particular, the notion of our e wat improveis: 
and, though he owns he would not be inattentive to the 
5 neceſſary article of tillage, yet by no means would he 
e e ebene of of the e if! not e benefits derived 
. from — . ; 


1 we know that great bene x may be Sed from the oo 
dent uſe of dung; but in exceſs it is poiſon, and, if uſed with 
out precaution, certainly encreaſes the number of weeds in the 
land. It is our opinion, that a moderate quantity of dung. 
with good tillage, is the moſt ſucceſsful practice; for When 
land is well tilled, particularly 1 in the new 3 of hulbandry, 
he we. ds have not time to grow. . R. e 


IF Now, 
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” Now, gentlemen, as the end of all management in 
I 2 huſbandry is the providing food for plants, it ſhould ſeem 
f ; as if good dung ſhould contribute very largely towards 


Þ it, as it is ſaid to raiſe a fermentation, and to contain both | 


| falts and oils. Nor does it appear to me that rotten dung 
cen produce weeds; for, after it has once arrived at a 
corrupted ſtate, it muſt ſurely be diveſted of thoſe es 
. nicious qualities: but herein I want better information *. 
| The other matter may, perhaps, be more properly en- 
| quired of from the chemiſt or philoſopher, than, perhaps, 


& from a country farmer: but I have often ſeen it ſaid in 
our authors on huſbandry, when treating of the virtues of 


dung, that lime and marle Thor ene attract acids 8 


dbils from the air. 


Now, gentlemen, uit. 1 beg your Aida in is, 
to know whether theſe two particular manures have thoſe 
inherent qualities lodged i in them, ſo as to draw down, or 
attract, (in an active and powerful 5 the acids and 7 
| oils contained in the atmoſphere +. : = 
Ils do not pretend to doubt the truth of it; br 0 on 1 the 5 
. contrary, I believe it to be true; but being neither a che- 
miſt nor philoſopher, I fly to the aſſiſtance of the learned, 

E as] think it a matter of ſome conſequence to be known, ST 
3 whether e in | Os do attract the kind in- 


| fluences 


= * It is very certain, that.” even 7 OY dung has paſſed 
| through the higheſt ſtate of fermentation in which it is generallx 
| uſed, there will remain in it a capacity: of vegetating the ſeeds. 
of ſome ſorts of weeds. E. R 
| + Lime raiſes a fermentation in the earth, thereby promotin 55 
| a ſeparation of the particles, and diſpoſing it to receive ng - 
xz PIs benefit ſrom the atmoſphere: yet do we, by experience, 
| know, that earth, pulverized by any mechanical operation, will 
be equally diſpoſed to receive the ſame benefit: however, we 
| muſt not thence conclude that lime is of no ſervice, except | 
merely contributing to diſunite the particles ; for, by the fer- 
mentation which it excites. the vegetative qualities of the earth 
ere put in motion, and diſpoſed to afford the plants, which fall 
in their way, the nouriſhment they may require: nay, perhaps 
| ſome additional richneſs is given to the ſoil by the lime; for we 
find, that let a plant be growing in earth ever fo well pulyerized, 98 
it will grow with redoubled vigour if ſome Water is ds "i 


* it in which lime has been diſſolved. E. R. 
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guences of the atmoſphere in a mote powerful degree 
than a well- looſened n earth would do without 


5 its aid *. 
I doubt not your publication of this to oblige others 
as well "oy! | 
Tour conſtant fabſetiber, | 
1 | Yorkſhire, es And humble ſervant, 
= Angult ent. DOLL: RE Y, * 


NUMBER XXX. 


Akku. 010 —_— nnr. 


| Guvruenns, 


$ the love of novelty ſeems to be the reigning call 
in agriculture, as well as religion, I, who am 2 


| lover of did and approved methods, cannot come into 
many of the new-faſhioned ways of huſbandry which are 
noWa-days taught: and, firſt of all, I am much di- 
plweaſed with thoſe who ſtrive to Wide amongſt us the 
mowing of wheat, becauſe it tends to no real advantage, 
either to the nation in general, or the farmer in par- 
tticular: yet, from what has been ſaid about it, one would 
de apt to think that thoſe who ſo much end i it, 
muſt do it out of ſome motive or other for the public 


good; they muſt imagine that labourers are likely to be- 


come ſcarce, or that greater quantities of wheat are now 
| ſown than uſed to be, or that the new-faſhioned ſcythes art 
much better for uſe than the old- faſhioned reaping-hooks; 
all which notions 1 fhall endeavour. to make appear to be 
A erroneous, L 


Firſt, we are in no o danger of wanting F be- 


N cauſe numbers of thoſe who rented ſmall farms muſt be- 
come ſuch, or ftarve, eſpecially if a ſto is not put to 
that methoe of 22888 farm to farm, and houſe to houſe, 


which 


s * Every thing i in "7 In ny a a moderats uſe of manure we 
wou! id, * all means, recommend. E. . | 


* 5 . 7 5 by K F307 
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1 We are fron to king! ads that this completes of our 
Z correſpondent 1 is too well founded, nothing being more common 
than to unite three or four farms in one pariſh to gratify one 
over-grown land- engroſſer: this evil is grown ſo enormous of 


late, that it is well worth the attention of the parliament; and 


F we hope 1 it wal, next eon, be taken into vonkderations- O. - 
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| U n the ſcriptures pronounce a curſe againſt ; for, 

it this iniquitous practice continues, we ſhall ſoon 

have but one large, over-grown farmer in every little 

village, and then the reſt muſt be dependent upon 

him for bread; therefore it is not a want of labourers 

Y that will induce us to make uſe of the e in W 

bpheat “.. 1 
And, ſecondly, If any + ks al but be at he; pains 

1 of looking over the multitude of corn fields that have 

been lately encloſed, he may ſoon convince himſelf, that 

ve have no need to introduce the new-faſhioned ſcythes 5 

among our wheat, becauſe more of that article is ſowed 

than uſed to be; for wherever a corn field hath been en- 

cloſed three years, it will be found that not one half of 

it is in tillage, and, in many places, not a quarter: nay, 

on encloſing, ſome landlords tie their tenants from plough- 

3 ing above half their lands, and ſome, on finding graſs- 

B ſeeds to lay the ground down with, tie them from plough- 

ing any without expreſs leave From the landlord himſelf; _ 

by which methods many large tracts of land, which uſed _ 

to employ great numbers of labourers, who in tillage, 1 8 

axe, on their being encloſed, managed with very few; 

| therefore, inſtead of finding out new ways to reduce the 

x quantity of labourers, we ſhould rather ſtrive to diſcover _ 

more neat and ſafe methods in managing our corn, al- 

though it ſhould take a greater quantity of hands than 

E uſual : for which reaſons the hurry ing and Rovenly method 

|: of mowing corn Wen not to be Put in eee in this 8 

. country. . 

3 Thirdly, the a; faſhioned way yy reaping iS ich 0 

better for uſe, to the farmers in general, than the new- _ 

ö fahioned one of mowing e if wheat is full ripe, 7 


Vor. Abbe No. Th . 1 1 : 
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(and it always ſhould be ſo where full and bold corn is 
deſired) the ſtriking of the ſcythe againſt the the hard 
ſtraws muſt knock out a deal of the beſt ſeed ; whereas, 
by our old method of reaping, little is loſt, it being handled 
with caution, and laid down gently with great Care, 
therefore is more eaſily picked up to be bound, and wich 
neater than can be done out of the ſwarth; and thus 
there is more ſaved to the farmer by reaping than he can 


e get by having his corn cut down i in els time than uſual 


by the Hainault ſeythe. e 
| Beſides, if the wheat ſhould be lodged, as is öden the 


+ 2 eſpecially in encloſures, (and we ſeem as if we 


© ſhould have nothing elſe ſoon) then a ſcythe would make 


terrible flovenly work amoneſt it, not only by breaking 
off the ears, and knocking out the corn, but it would 


5 be impoſſible to bind it up ſtrait, regular, and neat, 


_ Nay, let the wheat ſtand ever ſo well, yet reaping i 
proferable to mowing, eſpecially i in this iſland, where the 
weather is almoſt as changeable as the people's pen 

for, by reaping, the ears of our corn are laid ſo regular, 
that, when they are bound up in ſheaves, they will! be 
much fitter to ſtand againſt the wet than when they arc 
bound up after the ſcythe, becauſe the ears in one will be 
all at the end of the ſheaf, but in the other many of them 
5 will be in the middle, 3 in a wet time, will ſpirt, 
and ſo ſpoil the whole *; therefore reaping is to be pre- 
ferred before mowing, as being the neateſt, ſafeſt, and i 
beſt method; and, Aeg it is not new-faſhioned, yet, 1 5 
hope, the old- falbioned farmers will adhere to it till a i 
7 better, ſafer, and neater method can be found out. On | 
the continent let them uſe the ſcythe and welcome, be- $F 
; cauſe there their weather 3 18 not lo unſettled as ours; and 


1 hen | 


er W We « cannot . of opinion that the arguments made 8 of 
by our correſpondent are convincing : we leave him, however, 
to be anſwered by ſome our kind contributors, who may, per- 
| haps, make it appear to him, that he judges too haſtily. Out 
— impartiality will always prompt us to attend to Whatever may be 

leit of Both kiges 0¹ any e queſiion, a + 
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When we are as certain of our harveſt weather as they 
are, then I will give my conſent to imitate them“; : | 
Who am, GENTLEMEN, 


# Warwickſhire, Your humble ſervant, = 1 
Auguſt 5, 1764. An OLD-FASHIONED FARMER, n 
NUMBER XXX. 8 1 


4 Lale Fun John Mil ls, Eſquir 6e, reſpect] Zing the Hirn 
cultivated 2 * en 55 


GkvrIxaEx, 


EW 1 05 may, perhaps, pe more liable to err r than . 
Tam. None can be more willing to acknowledge their 
3 errors, more ſincerely thankful to thoſe who ſhall be ſo 
Find as to point them out, or more ready to amend them. 
& To endeavour to render myſelf. an uſeful member of tho 
community, in the almoſt only way to which a very in- 

53 WW firm ſtate of health has reduced me, is my principal aim 


_ > 


r, | 
» WW in writing; and therefore I cannot but accept, with a 
x 1 8 

| grateful heart, every thing which ma *. help to guide me in 5 
re | 


3 that laudable purſuit, > 5 
Mr. Comber obſerves rightly, (fee. page 22. of. this : 


= Volume) that, at the time of writing my account of 

1 the int portant and nxv-fawvurite ſubje ect of burnet,” | 1 

„did © labour under ſomethings which looks like confufon,” | 

nd | but which, I hope, does not quite merit ** ſo offenfive a | 

2 3 « term as contradiction; for if he had been pleaſed co 1 | 
1 L read attentively the laſt para: graph of my article of burnt, | ol 
: 6 (page 291. of my Third Volume of Hufſbandr 5) he would „„ | 
be- g have ſeen that I there ſpoke with greater certaint yy than 1 | 
und had done in the preceding part of that ſubject. T was, 
cn indeed, at firſt at a loſs to aſcertain the ſpecies of Mr. | 
1 Rocque J burner; 3 and, f de the ſheet preceding L | 
vet, | 1 95 EO ᷑ Hi 888 the 

er- : 

Ou B „We ſhall be much b obliged to this correſpondent if he will 4 
y b- fend us the articles he mentions, and we take this opportunity BE 5 1 
FE informing him, that we grudge no expence we are put to 3 


8 our correſpondents, e 
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the 289th page of my Third Volume was printed off 1 
publiſhed with my I'wenty-ſixth Number, (for page 289. 
begins the Twenty-ſeventh Number) before it was in my 
power to ſatisfy myſelf i in that point, as IJ was enabled to 
do whilſt the ſheet beginning at page 289. was actually 


© printing; whereupon I added the laſt paragraph above re- 


| ferred to. It was not till then that I obtained ſome of 
the ſeeds of Mr. Rocque's burnet ; and upon comparing 
them with Mr. Ray's deſcription, in bis Hiſtoria Plantarum, 
a work upon which I rely greatly, 1 Judged Mr. Rocque's 
burnet to be the i das Hue 75 mayor 8 0f 
that author, 
Here 5 voluntarily PEO myſelf for kavine- ſaid, in 
: page 291. of my Third Volume, that I judged it ſo to be 
from the fquareneſs of its ſeeds; whereas I ſhould hare 
expreſſed myſelf more intelligibly, and more properly, i 
I had ſaid, that J judged it ſo to be from the four ribs 
Which run prominent along that ſeed. Mr. Ray' s de- 
. ſcription of the ſeeds of this ſpecies of burnet being, that 
they are ſemina tetragena; H. iff. Plant. and again, in his 
Synopſis Stirp. Britan. he calls them ſemina quadrata. He 
likewiſe gives to this plant, wiz. the great burnet, fare 
ſpadicei, of which Mr. Rocque's field affords abundant 
inſtances, in the beautiful red colour of the flowers ot 
many of his plants. 5 5 
What I take to be the nnen 1 burnet 
5 hes ge, Which 1 is the boucage of the French, has a ſemen 
: Her iatum (Kay 8 Synap ff is, page 213.); an oblong, ſmooth 
iced, with channels Ade its ſurface, but without the 
ribs of the ſanguiſerba ſeed; and this I alſo apprehend t 0 
. be the diſt] inguiſhing mark between theſe two. 
II a letter with which I have lately been favoured by 
-. the ſocicty eſtabliſhed by the ſtates of Britanny, at Rennes, 
tor the improvement of agriculture, arts, and commerce, 
a ſociety compoſed of truly-inte) ligent patriots, and in 
whoſe correſpondence, and 8 of my ſyſtem of 
Huſbandry, 1 think myſelf highly honoured, is the follow- 
ing paſlage, which confirms Mr. Ray” s account of thek 
Two plants. 8 


3 e 1 8 ; 5 "i Vo 
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cc Vou give to this plant four names *. pimpi nella, 
xc poterium, ſanguiſorba, and tragoſelinum. We have two 
„ French names which anſwer to theſe four Latin names, 
Z « according to the different acceptations of different 
c authors, pimprenelle and boucage. Our pimprenelle | is the 
„ poterium of M. Linnæus, who ranges it in his twenty 
4 firſt claſs; the pimpinella of Mr. Ray; ; of Tournefort, 
C pl. 68; the Pimpinella ſangu iſorba of C. Bauhin, pin. 160. 
„Our boucage is the pimpinella of Linnæus' s fifth claſs, 
Y « the tragoſelinum of Tournefort, pl. 163, Ang; the im- 5 
* pinella ſaxifraga of C. Bauhin, pin. 159.“ 
Mr. Rocque' s burnet is very far from being all of the - 
ſame kind : for whoever examines it attentively will find 
that there is a conſiderable difference in it, not onl: in 
the colour of the flowers, but alſo in the colour, ſhape, 
and appearance of the plants themſelves; ſo that, to a 
nice botaniſt, they might, perhaps, be diy ided into 5 
greater number of ſpecies: than theſe two t. But as I do 


: not 5 


* « Vous donde A cette e plante quatre noms, . 
Kg poterium, Sanguiſor ba, et tr ragoſelinum. Nous avons deux noms 
Francois qui repondent 2 à ces quatre noms Latins, ſuivant 
les differentes acceptions des divers auteurs, pimps enelle, et 
Bm boucage. Notre pimprenelle eſt le poterium de M. Linneus, 
« qui la range dans fa 21me claſſe; la pinpinclla de M. Ray, 
« de Tournefort, pl. 68; la pimpinella ſangulſorba de C. Bauhin, 
pin. 150. La boucage eſt la pimpinella de la me Clatie de 
M. Linneus, le rrago/elizum de Tournetort, pl. 163. ct la 5 
5 Fe e de C. e pin. 159. | 


(Signed) ha LIVOYS, 
Rennes, „ © Sec. de la Soc. d' Agr. des Arts, 
Le 13 Juin, 1. = e <0 et du Comm ” 


On a careful examination of ſome of the ſ. eds of the burner 5 


| cultivated by Mr. Rocque, we find that they are contained in a 


| rough, oval capſule, having four prominent ridges, frequently 
dentated, yet oftener with ſmooth edges. Thele ridges divide 
the outward ſurface of the capſule lon gitudinally i into four nearly- 
equal parts, the ſpaces between the ridges being rough or cellu- 
lated like a peach ſtone. On removing this rough capſule, there 
appear two little ſeeds, ſomewhat reſembling the kernels of an ap- 
pale, but much ſmaller, each being ſeparately encloſed in a thin te- 
gument, in contact with, but not attached to, the outward hulk, 
or capſule ; 5 Which being of an oval form, as 5 already mentioned, 


107 ; 
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not lay claim to any {kill in the more curious parts 'of 
that uſeful and agrecable ſcience, as I have repeatedly dex 

clared in the courſe of my book of huſbandry, I ſhall 
always acknowledge myſelf indebted to whoever {hal 
take the trouble of pointing out my errors, in that or 


1 any other part of my work, and ſhall gladly correct 


them in my next edition, as Mr. Comber kindly adviſes, 
And I ſhall alſo, in juſtice to the public, give gratis to 
the purchaſers of my firſt edition thoſe amendments, if, 
which I do not yet apprehend will be the caſe, their bull, 
or purport, ſhould be ſuch as any way to affect, or intereſt, 


the patriotic encouragers of my labours. In the mean 
time, if any emendations ſhould be pointed out to me, 


worthy the notice of the public, [ ſhall be thankful tor 
5 them, and promiſe to add them, if they come in time, to 
my Fifth Volume, now, indeed, on the point of being 
finiſhed at the preſs; and which, including in it a very 
copious index to the whole Works will be the laſt of my 
- Preſent HDOUr, oh Eo 8 
Mr. Rocque having now fared a confderable quantity 
7 of the ſeeds of his burnet, Mr. Comber, or any other 
perſon deſirous to be yet more thoroughly ſatisfied, may, 
by ſending to him for ſome. of his iced, and raiſing the 


plans 


the mall contatiied ſeeds müll neceſfarity hos pack one ſide fat | 


and the other convex. The fituation of the ſeeds within their 


teguments may be beſt ſeen by cutting one of the capſules tran{- 


verſely with a pen- knife. The parcel of ſeeds from which tle 
above obſervations were made, appeared to be all alike, except- 
ing the very fmall difference already mentioned, that the ridges 
in ſome were dentated, in others {mooth ; ſo that Mr. Mille Vis 
ſuggeſtion, that Mr. Rocque's plants are not all of the ſame 


EE ſpecies, ſeems to be but ill founded, as the difference in the colouts 
of the flowers, &c. may moſt probably proceed from ſeminal 


variations, by no means conſtant. We ſhould have ſaid ſomething 


of the ſize of the capſule, but this varies according to the natule 


of the ſoil on which the plant has been raiſed that produccd 
it; ſome of the capſules we have ſeen not exceeding in ſize 2 
grain of muſtard-ſeed, others being as large as a ſmall pea 
5 We thought it neceſſary to give ourſelves this trouble for the 
ſatis faction of our readers, who may, many of them, be we! 
. E. G. . *. made wee Win! the leed of the true burnt 


£ 


Fas ines rr” {> is 
| Your molt humble ſer vant, - 


„„ Jon Muze, 


Linz 
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5 ants themſelves, eaſily have ocular information of what 
2 concerns them. | 5 

As my work has lately been attacked | in a public man- 

. ner by the Critical Reviewers, I take this opportunity, | 

| l gentlemen, of informing the world, through the channel 
of your Muſeum, that, beſides the approbation which the 

3 ſociety of Britany has conferred on my ſyſtem of huſ- 
bandry, I have had the honour of being unanimouſly, and. - 
merely on account of my performance, elected a member | 
of the royal, ſociety of agriculture at Paris, and of the 

| patriotic ſociety of agriculture and arts at Berne, as the 
© frrongeſt mark which they could give, and I eſteem it the - 

t higheſt I could poſſibly receive, of their approbation ww 

1 my labours. And what would certainly flatter the vanity 

of any writer on the ſubject of agriculture is, that one of 

- the moſt diſtinguiſhed and judicious practical huſbandmen _ 
in Europe, the illuſtrious M. Lullin de Chateauvieux, ES 
Geneva, has been pleaſed, in a letter written (not to me, : 

A but) to one of the principal merchants in London, and 
uhich is u in the hands of Dr. Lempleman, ſecretary 

to our excellent ſociety of arts, &c. to call my per- 

| formance un cuvrage infiniment eftimable. Whilſt my la- 

| bours are thus applauded ; whilſt I have the honour to 

| reckon among my correſpondents. in matters of agr icul- 
ture the marquis of Turbilly, M. Du Hamel du Monceau, 

M. de Montaudouin, all members of the Paris royal 

| academy of ſciences, and many others of high rank and 

| moſt diſtinguiſhed ; merit, 1 furely ſhall feel but little What N 

$ e critics angd ſay. 
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An Eft mate 7 the Expence of building a "Grow 15 railng in 


Wh i | : qu 15 


wy 7 the fuel, ard for making the fire. 


NUMBER XXXI. 


Pine- Apples ee with ”_ annual Charges my Tan 
. Kc. 8 1 


Gexrizukx, 


\HOUGH the ſubject a my letter may not be of 
the greateſt importance to the public, yet I doubt 


5 not but many gentlemen, reſiding at ſome diſtance in the 

| country, may be glad to be rightly informed of the real 

expence attending a ſtove for raiſing of pines. This bas 

induced me to make the following particulars public, 

and which are as near the truth as poſſible, having been 

very exact in the accounts, on purpoſe to prove that the 

expence is much leſs than is generally imagined, as the 

RE idea of a large expence attending it has frequently hindered 
ho many perfons from enjoying this pleaſure and amuſement, 


A ſtove, forty feet long, and twelve wide, is the pro- 


per ſize for one fire- place, and contains as much air as 
one fire will properly warm: I ſhall therefore calculate 
my expences for one of that ſize, and particularly as it 
will produce about one hundred and fifty pines a year, 
es which i is fruit enough for a moderate-fized family. 


The height in front is three feet, ang the back par 


1 about ſeven feet. 


The front, one "od 0 1 to be of 4056. the 5500 


5 end 1 where ſhould be a room about twelve feet 


and it ought not to be leſs, for the convenience of 


As to the dimenſions of the flues, &c. it is ; not neceſſaf ary 


: here to inſert them ; but L will beg leave to refer any gen- 
x teman, who wants to build one, to that i ingenious brick. 
layer, Mr. Salter Field, of Walton upon Thames, who 


== has ſhewed ; great t bei and e in . ſever al*, 


"The 


N » We are ANG pleaſed w ith every opportunity afforded to 1 ol 
ringing or 9 0 merit to ugg notice ot the public. k E. 


ber W pulfiels of tan to fill the pit at 855 


. Two hundred buſhels of tan more, to. keep the _ 
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The expence of building ſuch a ſtove will be about 


3 eighty pounds, ſuppoſing all the materials to be new, and 


at the prices given in London and its neighbourhood ; but 
if you have the conveniency of a wall ready built to erect - 


it againſt, it will fave about fifteen pounds. I 
I) he price of the plants will be according to their fines; : 
from two or three ſhillings each to ten or twelve, and en- 

| tircly depends on how long you will wait for fruit, and 
whether you will buy ſuch as will produce fruit of only 
one pound weight each, or two or three pounds; but 
about fifty pounds will ſtock it Lande at REM. to "HAVE ” 


fruit eee e 


The yearly ren. as fl. 3 


firſt, at three half. pence Aer” buſhel. 1 — 5 00. 
Sixteen loads carriage 


fix ſhillings per chaldren — — 6 6 


bed level with its former Height, at three half- 


— 
NN 


pence per buſhel — — 5 0 
Four loads carriage „% nee, nw 0 4 0--. 


3 1 illing the pit with tan, and planting the pots, two 


- days, two men, at two ſhillings a day each — 8 8 : 


; Stirring the tan up, and n freſh four times : 


"ma Eo Ss 12D 


1 time in attending the fires, watering, ee 


is worth at the moſt eighteen-pence a week, 5 


E which comes to — — 318 0 e 
J Repairing the windows, painting, and White- „„ 


ö n Ne F 


The hes ue your - houſe, and eubbiſh 8 your = 


1 garden, or, where you can get peat or turf cheap, Will 


abate ſomething in Str and 1 think there are few places 


Vor. HE. No. 1 ooo 


Three chaldrons and a half of coals, at thirty- | „ 
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in England where all the articles together will coſt 10 
much: thus you will have one hundred and fifty pines of 


one pound and a half weight each, one with another, 


for leſs than three ſhillings a- piece; and with good 


management moſt of them will weigh two or three 
: pounds a- piece, eſpecially i if you plant OT; your Frm 


Crowns 2nd ſ uckers. 


Hheſides pines, you may have vines come through the 
PE and nailed to the roofs, and on the flues F rench. 
a Sealy ſtrawberries, and cucumbers. 


As I am making ſeveral experiments for the farther i im- 


provement of managing ſtoves, I may, perhaps, trouble 


you with ſuch of TY. remarks as I think will be acceptable 


to the public“; but before 1 ſend you mine, ſhould be 


glad to ſee. thoſe one of your correſpondents Promiſca a 


Tome. months ago; and am, e BS 8 
5 Middleſex, B Your ; Os 
| = September 175 e „ 18 ; Axa Axa. . 


— — 8 


NUMBER XXXII. 


On the Culture of Hurſe- Bean in a light Lum, and th 5 


8 of Peng Sues 7 in e 


Gx TLEMEN, 


ANY farmers i imagine That it is in vain to attempt 
| getting a good crop of horſe-beans i in a gravelly | 
1 taking it into their heads that nothing but a ſtiff 
loam, or a clay, will yield any e worth attention, 
- ot; this uſeful vegetable. 5 | | 


Let me, with Jour | permiſſion, endeavour to undeceive 


Os for be aſtured that horſe-beans, with proper cul- : 
- ture, - will grow very well, and yield a pays rent crop, 
though they are lohn in a fandy or Pyle loam. os 


4 ſhould 


e Ano account of this correſpondent” 5 experiments will oblire 
25S much, and v. f ſhauld be g! lac to hear from him as often as 2 
_ has! leiſure or inclination 10 rl ite. KE | 


33 
8 
$ 
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1 ſhould not aſſert this, was Inot by experience warranted x 


| to do it, for I have often raiſed them on ſuch land to my | 


perfect content. 
When I praQiſe this kutbandry;-b it 1s frequent after A + 


q crop of wheat that I ſow horſe-beans. 


The firſt thing I do immediately after harveſt is, to 


b clear the field of the ſtubble as much as poſſible, becauſe 
if I did not, it would, when buried by the plough, con- 
tribute to make the land, already light, more hollow, and _ 
would alſo, as I have Sten found, make the bean- plant? 
t root-fallen : what I mean by root-fallen i is, that when the 
| plants become tall and weighty, the roots are apt to give 
way, and the plant come to the ground; in which caſe I 
have generally found a tuft of ſtubble near the root, about 
which the fibres of the roots would twiſt themſelves, in- 
ſtead of penetrating into the foil i in ſearch of ſubſiſtence ; 
and nouriſument. 

For theſe reaſons, 1 ſay; 1 always s get rid of the ftubble - 
3 before I turn up he eddifh. : 


In the firſt ploughing, x: make the ee go as 


E deep as he can, that he may lay the exhauſted and "fired: : 
| foil, on the ſurface, at the bottom of the furrow. After 
3 this, 1 harrow i it down ſmooth, and leave it for about 1 
F$ month. = DE 5 = 


When the moth 18 expired, if tt the weather ſalts: 1 fow - 


3 the whole ſurface of the land. with lime laked, after the 1 
| rate of twenty buſhels on an acre. - 


I then ploug gh the field i in broad lands, or Sis il litches, 5 


t harrow it again down ſmooth, and leave it for the winter. 


The firſt week in February I plough the land once more 


| flat, harrow it ſmooth down, and have it planted by hand 
with eight pecks of horſe-beans; Y immediately after which, ; 
2 moderate-ſized roller is paſſed over the field. | 


The beans are planted with dibbles, in SET rows, = 


| with intervals three feet wide, and the partitions between 5 
the rows are only one foot wide. RS 


When the beans are about two inches above the ground, 


| ſow over them, by \ way of top- -dreſſing, about ten 
4 buſhels of 1oot,: and cauſe the Fe to fg hand- hoed : 


VV] as 
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as for the intervals, I mean the ſpaces of three feet wide 


between the double rows, I clean them with a ſmall 


_ plough, I have for the purpoſe, drawn by one horſe : with 
this I go one bout in each interval, throwing up two 
ſmall furrows againſt the Venn, 8 leaving a trench 1 in 
dae middle. 5 5 . 
In about three weeks atterwards I throw back Hale Take 
rows, and plough as near as I can to the beans, ſo as not 
to injure their roots, but cutting off a few of their fibres 
gives me no concern: there will now be a trench on each 


: ads the interval next the beans, 1 


My next buſineſs is to harrow the intervals with a a final 
- light harrow, in order to make it as fine as poſſible; which 
fine pulverized earth I now throw back to the roots of the 
beans, to which it will lie very Trek TONE affords them 

| abundance of nouriſhment, „„ 5 Re 

I give only one ploughing 5 more to the interval, and 
that too without an earth- board, as it is only meant to 

diſturb the weeds, and give nouriſhment. to the crop; and 


jf any more weeds appear, I endeavour as much as poſſible 


: 0" deſtroy them with the harrow ; but if this will not 30 
I am always ready to be at the vxpence: of having the 
whole field hand- hoed. : 
e ſcarcely need be mentioned, that during all theſe 
operations with my ſmall plough in the intervals, I take 
care with the hand- hoe to keep down the weeds in the. 


1 par titions between the rows. 


VVith this culture I have ſeldom failed of wed PEP 
and if the ſummers happen to be wet, my crops have 
often been ſurpriſingly large, and I have got a great deal 


8 of money, as, after a wet ſummer, beans always ſell well; 


and indeed it is natural they ſhould, as moſt of the Crops. 
on damp ſtiff lands, are ruined, and "they 3 are ſeldom fown 
on any other. . | 
de pot think FT: loſe any thing by las theme fee 
ingavals, as the bean-ſtalks are Aronger, and bloſſom 
lower, by this practice; and in the rows they are as 
thick as #hey « Can n ſtand, which 3 chink beſt 1 in a light le il. 
. W hen 


Is 


r eons 
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When my beans are hooked, 1 pull up the ſtalks; and 


my next crop is, for the moſt part, barley, of which 1 


generally, in this way, get at leaſt four quarters an acre. 
1 ſow it on three ploughings, for nothing loves a fine 


tilth better than barley: and indeed it receives great beneſit 
from the frequent culture that was beſtowed, the a be- . 
fore, on the beans during their growth. 


My fourth crop is often peas, on which I beſtow a little 


very rotten dung; and after the peas, without any fallow, 
© 1 get the land in order for wheat, which 1 ſow with no 
other manure than coal- aſhes, Wood . or r ſoot, which 
ever I can beſt get.. = 


It may be aſked, perhaps, why I do not Aung" my oy wheat: 8 


1 : to this I anſwer, that my opinion is, that gong breeds 
| weeds by the multitude of ſeeds of noxious. plants which 


it brings ON the land. Do or this reaſon J rather chuſe to 


Jay on a moderate quantity of dung before I ſow my peas, _ 
as the frequent haeings which the peas require contribute 


much to deſtroy the weeds, which Would otherways Ny. = 


\ infeſt my wheat-crop. 


This may, perhaps, be new 0 dine to many of your 


readers; yet 1 have a very good r right to e of 1 it, as it 5 5 


has ſo well ſucceeded with me. 5 
Jam, gentlemen, in general, very fond of 3 crops; 8 


3 and I am certain, that were they more introduced into 
common practice, there would be no occaſion ever to = 
land lie fallow ; for the chief uſe of fallows i is, to clear = 
land of weeds ; and this may be much better done If en- 
couraging the culture of hoeing cross. . 
The turnep-huſbandry is a very great improvement; but RD 
it is not fo well known, or ſo univerſally practiſed, as it 
| ought to be; and, what is ſcarcely to be imagined, there 
. are in England farmers, to my knowledge, who ſow tur- 
neps, and will not be at the expence of hoeing them. 


How abſurd this practice is, need not be pointed out: for 


1 my part, I am aſtoniſhed when 1 bear of their having . 
ſingle turnep in return for their ſeed. 5 


It is in vain to attempt pe ſome farmers to 


| alter their ole cuſtoms, miought you ſhould make it eve ver e 
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fo evident, by reaſoning, that it is for their intereſt 0 to do: 


they fill their heads with i imaginary loſſes, and nothing but 
ocular demonſtration will convince them of the money of 
any practice that may appear ſtrange to them. 


It is a great pity gentlemen of fortune do not reſide, as 


their anceſtors uſed to do, on their eſtates, Inſtead of 
. flocking to the metropolis to ſpend their fortunes in idle 
and extravagant luxuries and vanities. I am now forty | 
years of age, have always lived in aMuence, yet never 


was a month together in London in my life I wiſh all 


your e readers could ſay as much. 


Weed nn. 
With great reſpec, | 
Your humble forvant, 
a Jon Moss, 8 


NUMBER XxxIII. 


4 Letter frm: Farmer Mitchell, on ae W bite-Seour 5 in 1 Sh ety : : 


Es with a Remedy. | 
Okertenkr. 


Have been from che beginning a ; conflant 3 of 
your work, which I much approve of, particularly as : 


it affords us farmers an opportunity of laying our miſ- 5 
carriages and misfortunes before our. brotherhood, that | 


e may, in their FPS take care to avoid the like 
85 errors. . „„ 


It is this motive hes induced me now to anole you | 


with a letter; for having laſt year ſuffered a great ofs in 
ſome ſheep of mine which died, I thought I could not do , 
my brother farmers a piece of better fervice than to ter 
 1hem know how it happened. 


Lou muſt know, gentlemen, 1 had a * piece of tur- 


- zarg with which I intended to fluſh up five ſcore ſheep ; _ 
but £68 before they w were turned! in, L.was u under ; a neceihty 


ö 
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1 of going up to London, on account of a confounded law- 
ſuit I then had, and ſtill have, on my hands. ; 
This obliged me to leave the care of my farm to a2 


nephew of my wife's, whom I keep as an upper ſervant; 


j and a ſober honeſt Jad he is, though, to be fare, this time 


he was a little out in his politics. 5 
But to continue my narrative, this lad, to n 1 had 


I often preached lefſons of oeconomy, thought he would be 


as prudent poſſible, and not t ſufer the ſheep to waſte any” 15 


of the turneps. 


In order to effect his, * hurdled . a plat + of them, e 
125 turned in five ſcore ſheep to eat them on the land: 


© when they had eat up the leaves, and ſcooped the roots, ; 
| he ſent into the plat a couple of my men, who forked up _ 
che remainder of the turneps, conſiſting chiefly of ſcooped 

E thells, in the hollow parts of which the urine and dung . 
E tad lodged, ſo as to make them a nauſeous meal to the 
poor ſheep; here, however, were they kept by my wife's _ 
| kinſman till they had, through abſolute hunger, ed? GE, 
; obliged to eat up the greateſt part of the fragments. 


Thus far no very great damage was done, only the 


2 ſheep loſt fleſh, inſtead of gaining fat: but the next ſtep _ 

| the young man took was indeed fatal; for after they had 

been for ſome time half ſtarved, by belly kept to the 

| dirty food already mentioned, he very unadviſedly turned 

them ſuddenly into a freſh bite of turneps, and what = 

| was ſtill worſe, they were turned: in before the dew Was 

t off the plants. J Pf gl | . 

he conſequence was, that the ſheep v were 8 1 

| ſeized with the gripes, the white-ſcour, and flux, which 

] carried off forty-two of them before my return, and would. 

1 N in all probability, have killed the ee had 11 Bot: . 
applied a ſpeedy remedy. . 


My firſt buſineſs was to take them from 1 turneps, 


and putting them into a dry up-land paſture, 1 gave them | 
ö ſome of the ſweeteſt Say 1 had, which I e reſerve 


for my cows. 


As no time was to be loft, I nds got two PEO | 


; + rice, which I put into eight gallons of water, and iS 


addi ons 2 
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adding an ounce of ginger groſsly beat in a mortar, 2 
quarter of an ounce of cloves, the ſame quantity of 
aniſeed, and half an ounce of cinnamon (which, by the 
bye, I found it hard to get, they wanting to ſell me caſſia 
inſtead of it) I had the whole put into a ſmall copper 
we uſe when we waſh our linen, and — - it till the 
quantity was reduced one half. 
I then ordered my man to ſtrain i it of, and when it 1 was 
85 ſo far cooled as to be no warmer than milk from the cow, 
I threw in a quart of good common gin, and mixing the 
5 whole well together, I gave each of the ſheep a doſe of 
|  balfa pint, and continued giving them half that quantity, 
morning and night, till they were recovered from their 
danger, which was in a little more than a week, for the 
medicine had ſo good an effect, that 1 loſt wy five more, 
= which happened to be too far gone. 0 
# k! IGnd you this account, gentlemen, that you may 905 
VVV liſh it for the benefit of my brother farmers; and J hope 
8 they will meet with as much ſucceſs 1 in the application of 
the medicine as I did. POS 
It will, however, bi neceſſary for me to rin legt 
that I never knew this medicine given by any body but 
myſelf; neither did I ever before try it; but the emergency 
of the occaſion prompted me to ee to think of 
ſomewhat that might ſtop the trvage © of the diſorder ; . and, 
5 as it happened, I made a lucky bite”! 
For my own particular part, I am not ſo fond of oeco- 
5 nomy as to make my ſheep eat ſcraps of turneps; and 
whenever I put them into a freſh bite, 1 always allow 
them cribs with ſweet hay, which I imagine corrects the 
A raw and watery juices of the luſcious turnep. 
I ſhould be glad if ſome of your numerous N 
; Jens would turn their thoughts to the various diſtempers i 
with which ſheep, and other cattle kept by farmers, are P 
ſubject: we might then hope to have ſome remedies pub- iſ 
liſhed (for every diſorder) which we could depend on; Wn 
and this, I muſt tell you, gentlemen, would be a great i 
acquiſition in huſbandry; for I aſſure you, from my own 
Experience, that very few of the receipts to be} met with 
8 Pal BE „ 
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1 ſuch. printed books as I have ſcen are of any eficacy 3 = 
© that I had almoſt determined not to read any more on 
the ſubje&t of huſbandry, till a neighbour of mine ſent 
pe one of the propoſals for your work, and I found it 
bras to be written by gentlemen and farmers at large, who 


er 

le ere experienced men, and not by g gentlemen authors Who 

_ MWicrived all their knowledge from reading. This it was 

1s auced me to become a purchaſer z and I like it ſo well, 

„ What I wiſh every farmer would buy it, for I am ſure he 

ic {hill always find a crown's worth of knowledge in every 

of elre- penny Number: I have, at leaſt, hitherto done ſo. 

„ I ſhould alſo be very glad if ſome. of your corre- 

ir Pondents would ſay a word or two about rye, which; 

ie ough not equal to wheat, is a good grain; and I believe 

e, . have been been better 759) the nation if more of 
dad been grown laſt year, when the wheat Was almoſt 95 

d- Wh! /pcared. I want ſomebody to give me an accounts „ 

pe | om experience, of the culture of the naked oat, which _ 

of em told is very much cultivated in Cornwall; ap they 

7 Jay it is a good grain for many uſes : beſides, it would | 

g re to vary our Crops 3 which, vou know, we reckon a ; 

ut point of good huſbandry *. e 

cx „„ Geurreuev, OE 

of i | $1991K, „„ | Your humble ſervant; 

d, august 35 IO” W. MITCHELL; 

E — INE . — — 

nd N U M B E R XXIV. 

Fu 7 finding dxwn I "hea at with Sheep, with its advantages and 

he Diſadvantages pointed out, tegether with e nece jary : 

- Fee in the Fre aclice. en 

n- | DE, | 


ö 
T DERMIT. me to communica nite to vout readers, 157 EE 
their benefit, I hope, a little of the experience have 
Pn many years acquired: 1 | 


Vor. III. No. 1% MH Z being 


[6 We ſhould be much bisl to any of « 3 correlpondents : 
| Fo wall be Kind ae to JOY this honeſt farmer th. Informa- 2 


tion Ss 
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Being nov grown old, and retired to ſpend the re. 
mainder of my days in this city, I trouble myſelf but 
little about the practical part of farming; yet did I ſome 
years ago” occupy: a conſiderable tract of ground ju 
: Norfolk. | 
I ſhall, Fol this time, confine. myſelf to the propriety 
and impropriety of feeding wheat down with ſheep in 
the ſpring; a practice which has ho N bee n ee 
but little underſtooe. 
This practice, when prudently adopted; is replete with 
| many and great advantages; but 1t e 8 
nothing would ſooner ruin a farmer. 
| The advantages to be derived from it are, chat it 
affords feed for your wethers and ewes after the Baſh 
are conſumed, and before the ſpring feed comes in; 
cauſes the wheat to tiller and branch more than it 8 
1 otherwiſe have done, and of courſe produce a larger and 
better crop; * brings, by the rich manure it affords the 
land, the crop forwarder, and makes it heavier in the 
feale, as well as plumper in the buſhel. _ 
The difadvantages attending this practice are, that, in 
certain circumſtances, it checks the growth of the Vows 
and makes the ſecond ſhoot diminutive and ſmall; of court 
| the ears are lean and poor, and the crop in a 


13 10 
þ 


It gives the weeds an opportunity of getting a- hee un 
and ruining the crop, to the farmer” 8 great. loſs and Cii- WF. ha 
| appointment. „ Ls _ $7 
I ſhall, to be better 1th relate ſome caſes Which Wo 
happened to my felf, as 5 find them aten in "MY journah 1 ani 
7 for 1 avs kept one. 5 1 
| In the year 1742, IT had fen acres of wheat, hid h, cle 
"a er Chriſtmas, ſeemed proud. "The ſoil was a loc Wi aff 
oa am, and 1 had, when I fallowed, laid on plenty of dung. | 3 Int 
I turned into this field a parcel ot ſheep on the twe ty wa 
ſecond of January, 3 in order to teed it down, which 2 * 
5 Aid 
: Bir 
tion * requires, reſpecting the diſorders * cattle, th 12 ca q 1. 
. of rye, ard of the naked oat of Cornwall, which Will, ve 
imagine, be agreeable to many others of our readers, as We 1's SN 


| Nr. Mitchell, whom we Una. wy 1 tayour, O. N. 
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L 4 did; but the weather coming in milder than [I expected, 

3 the weeds,” which had been brought in with the dung, 

| 5 got ſuch a head, that 1 Was above 1 pounds loſer by 0 
. feeding . : 
Inu 1744, 1 ted, very + indilerotely indeed, another piece 
1 of wheat of fifteen acres. The land was poor, and had 
not been well dreſſed, ſo that about the tenth of March a 
tte wheat⸗ plants ſtood very thin. I turned in ſome theep, „% ol 

| E thinking it would afterwards branch more, and produce a 1 bi | 
better crop; but I was diſappointed, for the ſheep. bit offßk 
YH the knot of the plant, and 1 N 8 1 W che worſt oP. 5 | - 
BD J ever reaped. Eo hte, ” 
E The next year, 1745, 1 had another thin crop of whoa 
on much the ſame land as the laſt: IT turned in ſome 

© ſheep the ſixth of F ebruary, before the knot was above 
the ground within reach, and it ſucceeded ; for, as I gave 5 
it a good top- dreſſing within a fortnight, it tillered and 

E branched fo well, as to produce a much better b chan 
l expected. e - „ 5 
IcCould nine to you many other circumſtances of PER 
nature, but it would take up too much room; I ſhall 
therefore proceed to make ſome obſervations on my g general a 
experience in this matter. 
I find wheat ſhould ncver have any ſhes Pp med, on it, - 
E unleſs it Is forward in January, and likely to be lodged at 
harveſt, except now and then, with great precaution, 
E when you want to thicken a crop. e | 
© Such whcat only ſhould be fed down as was s early ſown; J 

3 and J hold it a bad practice if the land is rich with dung. | —_—_ 
q Wheat ſhould not be fed down, unleſs the land is pretty EE 
I clear of weeds, and has ſtrength and ſubſtance enough to 


777 
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afford the wheat nouriſhment i in plenty, that it may gt 
into ear at the Proper ſeaſon, notwithſtanding the grow th =." _ 


N | | 1 
JJ nn; . „„ 1 


© There is in eve ery plant af ies at a certain knot, or —_— i 
aun of the root as I call it, from which all the branches | | —_— 4 


Þ live: now, if this crown is nipped of by the ſheep, - —_—_ 


3 dwindled production is the certain confequence z ; for this W 1 
: reaton, ficep ſhould nev 77 85 unleſs it 18 in 2 very ba e — — "0k 
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"Þ ard ſeaſon, and then it will not be prudent to feed when 
down at all;) I fay, ſheep ſhould never be turned on i 


A... 
dee cop 


— oy 
— Ear 2th 


N feeding down his wheat, he perceives. the plants gene 


Te, piece of. huſbandry, , with the precautions above noted, he 
may depend upon it, that every plant will throw out 1 
number of branches, and that ke will have a field full a 
Nalles at harveſt, and a crop that will ſurpriſe | him. 


farmers attention, not only Pecaule it is the moſt not. 
of grains, but alſo becauſe, if well managed, it is th 
5 moſt profitable. „„ 


the produce of his land; which ſome of your readers ma 
: think odd; but 1 will make it APP by an exam ple i iron 


of four quarters an acre throughout; the other VIC) 
| me only twenty buſkels, one Acre with another Yet 1 | a6 


aſter the middle of February: the beſt time, in general, 
is the latter end of e or even che middle of ta 


month. 
If ſeaftnable rains follow, pro ide che ground! is "ele 


A of weeds, it will be * i Ld e 8 3 
farmer. 


If the farmer has che leaſt doubt of the Weneth's of his 
Jo towards giving the checked plant nouriſhment, | 


would by all means have him afford his wheat a top: 
grefling of ſoot, aſhes, malt-duſt, or whatever other proper 
manure he may have at Hands provided he is ſure it i 
quite clear of Weeds. x 


Let not the induſtri ous farmer * at all uneaſy if, if a 


a diſtance one from the other ; for if he has practiſed thi 


I am very fond of recommending wheat crops to 0 


We muſt not always judge of the farmer” * 0 


my own practice. „„ | | 
In the year 1 74.3» 1 had 1 two helds, of ent acres each 


In wheat ; one of which yielded me, at harveſt, at the rat 
FR 


more bi the laſt than the firſt, The caſe was 1 {al 
ing ſhort © | f dung, I was ob! iged to buy; : but 213 was f 
dear, that l only bought enough for the firſt geld, giving th 
other ty/0 ployghings extraordinary, inſtead of manu! 
! it; and the ſe P! loughings 1 reckon at a mere trifle, as . 
bert Would « othe owl have Rood feill 
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The rotten dung coſt me fifty pounds; ſo that, on eaſt- 
ing up my expences of all kinds, I find I ſhould have 
been at leaſt ten pounds the better if I had given the i 

other field two more ploughings, inſtead of buying any 

dung at all. Thus it is evident we muſt not always judge 
of our profits by the ſum we receive ; for it is alſo ſome- 
times neceſſary to take a retroſpectire view of our ex- 
pences; and this, in fact, is the reaſon why g gentlemen 25 


ſeldom get any thing by farming, their expences being 


larger than ours, though they have, generally ſpeaking, 
Petter crops. We farmers muſt ſee with our own eyes, or 
5 Rarve. b 1 am, e eee | 


Norwich, ID 1 our humble ſervant. 


NUMBER xXXXV. 


— py 


1 25 7 Mr. Lamb. on the beſt 2 if 2 dating 
lach Oats, and recommending more Sat raed Ploughings than . 


| are uſually - nod} them. 5 37 


| GenrLeMES, 


FAVI NG been for many years a - ical farmer 32 Th 
the eaſtern part of the county « of Eſſex, you will | 
not, 1 hope, think me impertinent in troubling you on . 
the culture of black oats, which 1 haue very” often to gre at 
advantage n „ 
Moſt of my neighbours 1 the white Poland oat, = 
which may, I own, in ſome circumſtances of ſoil and 
: ſituation, be beſt. I prefer the black oats becauſe t they -. 
-* 7 are" hardieſt, for which reaſon they ſuit beſt with my con- 
venience; 75 as a conſiderable tract of the farm I occupy PE, 
is light land: IT am under a ſort of neceſſity of ſowing 
this ſoil. early, or, if a dry ſummer followed, 1 ſhould | 
- have no return at ha rveſt. J 
N Few people allow more than one e for a erer | 
of oats; but ſuch as follow this practice are very. wrong 
headed; for they may aſſure themſelves, that no crop pay: 8 
wo better for ploughing than Oats ; ; and it is on this 1 
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that I generally give my land deſigned for oats three tilths; 


whence I am morally certain ariſes the largeneſs of my 


crops, for J have ſeldom under five, oftener fix: and very 
frequently ſeven quarters from an acre, throughout a field. 


Your readers will not be ſurpriſed at my having ſuch 


good crops, when I obſerve, that I almoſt every year ſow 
ſome oats on a fallow that has been well dunged ; and this 
1 aver to be good huſbandry, as it abates the rankneſs of 
the ſoil, kills many of the weeds, and prepares the land in 
an excellent manner for a ſucceeding crop of ſweet heat; 
„ ut! muſt obſerve, that la always clear my land of the daf | 


oat- ſtubble before'l attempt to plough for the Wheat. 
= © have already ſaid that I ſow black oats. early 0 ont 


| my light land : by carly, I mean as early as the firſt week 

in February, by Which time 1. have generally an oppor- 
tunity! of getting the land 1 in proper order, for a light foil N 
. 18 ſoon wet, ſoon dry. | | | | 


Let me mention once more to your readers; that: it N 


den a light ſoil, which | is apt to burn a crop, that I fow my 
- black oats ſo early. AS. the beginning of February; for 
ſhould any of them attempt to ſow "them: fo early in a 
moiſt, cold, Riff ſoil, and a hard froſt ſhould follow, tlle 
young blade would, in all probability, be killed. „„ 


5 malt alſo remark, that when I ſow oats thus N it is 


generally under furrow ; yet I ſometimes fow them broad- L 
caſt. and plough them inn 


Ihe quantity of ſced I, for the 25 part, uſe, is about : 


| - "cheep buſhels, which [ find to be enough; nay, [ have ſome- . 
, e from only. two. buſhels had a good crop; but then 5 f 
| have been particularly careful and attentive to the goodneſs = 

of the feed, without which precaution I ſhould not, unleſs. 
— 2 the ſeaſon had been very favourable indeed, haveſucceeded. 


=] have found K 2 very g g00d way to ſow. firſt half my | : 


quantity of ſeed. under furrow, and afterwards, ſowing the 
remainder broad- caſt, harrow it in; and this is often, 
my practice when I ſow the latter end of February, or the - 
"depo of March. 5 


When I fow oats after Wheat, which 3 is pe 
very frequontly, T turn up the ftubble as ſoon A. I con- 
Ds  veniemtly 


4 
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veniently can after harveſt, and leave it rough through the 


winter. The firſt fine weather after Chriftims, Y lay it 
down ſmooth with the harrows, and e it a 


1 croſs ploughing. 
As ſoon as F ebruary comes in, if it is not 2 hard froſt, 


J make the land as fine 48 1 poſſibly can by the harrows, 
raiſing a fine looſe mould to the ſurface, which is to be the 
' hed for the oats to lie in; for 1 ſow my oats directly under 
furrow; after which 1 paſs a moderate-fized roller over 

the field, and then give it a light ſcratch with a pair of 


light harrows. | 


This huſbandry a produces me A crop I hare 


no reaſon to complain of. 


My chief reaſon for troubling you with this letter is, 5 
to endcavbur to perſuade my brother farmers that they do 
not, in general, allow their oats a ſufficient number of - 
2 e one being the ſtated quantity. OE 
If they would plough twice for this crop, they would . 
receive more than twenty ſhillings an acre for their trouble; 
but if they would conſult their own intereſts, and allow. 
E three. ploughings, it would often make fifty pounds 


difference to them in a held of twenty acres : this they 
will, perhaps, think wonderful ; but it is no leſs true. 


The black oats require particularly to be ſown early, 5 


: e if the farmer wiſhes to have them of a fine 
| gloſly ebon colour, and that the crop ſhould corn well; 
for if they are ſown. late, and wet weather follows on 


after ſowing, they will be apt to run all to ſtraw; and if 
dry weather, and the ſoll is = gravelly, it is a chance but 5 


they are burnt 1 up. „ | | : 255 


I have found 55 experience, chat b! ok oats u vill Ha 3 
= very. large crop after turneps; and this I believe is {ſimply N 
Owing to their. being ſown i in 4; line tilth; for the mould can - 
not bat be reduced to very ſmall particles if a crop Stn 
neps has been well huſbanded, eſpecially if it is in a \ light 
Wok I am, GENTLEMEN, 5 


Falk of e Eſſex, Your conſtant r REY Ta 


- angult 25, 176460 nl nh 5 Laws. 
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NUMBER XXXVI. 


2 recommended as a ali, for Clover: 


Grxrrkurx, 


Do not remember that much bas been fl in your © cola": 
lection on the ſubjeR of clover: permit me, in ſome mea- 


ure, to make amends for this TDs deficiency | in your” 
e 5 


I have not much time to ſpare at een therefore ſhall 


: only mention that I have, by experience, found coal-aſhes 
and foot a moſt excellent manure for clover, as it ſecure: 2 
ph this crop from drought, and brings it greatly forward. 


1 generally ſow on my ſecond year's crop of clover as 


much ſoot as will cover the land very thinly over, Which 
is about fifteen buſhels ; and this J do in the month o 

| + February, ſoon after which the ſpring rains waſh it into 
: the ground, and the plant thrives amazingly. 


The ſame may be ſaid of coal- aſhes, Which + 3 on ? 


thicker, to the quantity of, at leaſt, forty buſhels on n 
acre; from which I find a great advantage. 


The farmer who attempts to ſow ſoot over his cloy er, 


5 1 muſt take care to do it very thin and regular; for if it falls 
in lumps, it is ten to one but it gives the hay, made that - 
ſummer, a bitter, diſagreeable _ very WEI to > the | 
R cattle which eat it. 3 5 


I have often found it uſeful, on my i Riffer loam; to ew 


= ans the ſoot an equal quantity of ſand, which helps to 
ſpread it regularly; ; and on light land J often mix it whey | 
an equal quantity of ſlaked lime, both which have a ver! 
good effec. I may, perhaps, trouble you again on an- + 


other occaſion ; ; till which time 1 beg leave to ſubſc -ribe 


N  GenTLEMEN; . 


Your EP. humble ſervant, 1 
Hertfordſhires 855 * AB: 


= September = en, 
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VOLUME the THIRD. 


NUMBER XXXVII. 


4 Me. Tull vindicated i in bis Practice of the Now  Hybondy; 5 
with ſome Account * his e and WER Eh 
Wits. - | 


| GrnTLeMEN,. 5 


EING of opinion PE "the TED cries af 0 
new huſbandry would be productive of many and _ 
. great advantages to the public, I am defirous that 5 
* Ill grounded prejudices againſt it ſhould be removed. 
| Among theſe, a prevailing one is, that Mr. Tull purſued 5 


his ſcheme of raiſing ſucceſſive crops of wheat upon the 


ſame land ſo long, that, at laſt, he had much worſe crops _ 
EF than his neighbours ; which diſcouraged people: from at- OLI 
ZE tempting his method of huſbandry. - 
Mr. Miller, in his Gardeners Dictionary, tr the. i 
articles Hoeing and Triiicum, takes notice of this as an 
eſtabliſhed fact, and ſuppoſes it contrary to reaſon and ex- 
| perience that repeated crops of wheat can be raiſed an- 
2 E upon the ſame land, without manure. 


Vor. we NS. A* —̃ — 1 2 


e 
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| Your correſpondent, in the letter, Vol. I. No. LXHI, 


page 270, alſo ſays, that Things may be carried too 
far; and this was the caſe with Mr. Tull, when, ſpin- 
ning out his principles to too great a degree of nicety, 

s he ſowed wheat ſo long on the ſame land, without any 
*< affiltance of manure, that he, at lalt, had 9 55 any 


bo crops at all.“ 


It is certain, chat many range reports were raiſed of 


Mr. Tull, and his huſbandry, by prejudiced perſons; and 


his book being printed for the author, ſome bookſellers 


were much offended, and employed ſeveral hands to write 

- againſt him, which they. did in a moſt ſcurrilous manner, 

: alerting many things that were falſe, and miſrepreſenting : 

.._ others. Some of theſe he takes notice of himſelf, in the 
additional parts of his work. I ſhall mention only one 
inſtance how ready props were to give credit to ſuch falſe 
TEE reports, page 268. Laſt ſummer,” ſays he, 66: the 


©: 66 
. "66 
1 


« ſuch lying tongues there is no defence.“ 


But a principal cauſe, that the reports of his bad fuc- 
Bs veſs. in his wheat crops have gained ſo much credit, [ be- 
ED lieve, is, that the Additions to his Eſſay are out of print, | 

and not generally known; and it is chiefly with a view 


: to inform your readers of them that I write this letter. 


Mr. Tu 


8 managed. 


vulgar in general believed, in a country but twelve 5 
miles diſtant from me, that I "Oy carried my dung 

and threw. it into a river: now there is no river 
« nearer to the barton where my dung is made, than! ** 
the fartheſt part of my land; fo that the expence of 
loſing my dung would be greater than ſpreading it on 
any part of my farm. Beſides, I live in a country | 
where farmers buy dung at a good price; but it i 
« known that I neither ſell nor waſte any dung. Again® - 


oy began his ſcheme of ſucceſſive wheat crops a 
W four rows. Afterwards. he ſound that three rows 


were better, and was in that practice, of drilling three 
ro upon 2 ridge, when he publiſhed his Eflay. Upon 
85 further experience he ſound, that two rows. produced 
28 |. good Frops. as. three or four, and were more ealily 


K — Nt 


eo. 


method; and altered his drill-plough to his practice of 
- planting only two rows upon a ridge, of which he gives 


au cut and deſcription in his Addenda and Concluſion. By 
this alteration, his drill is much leſs complicated, and leſs 
difficult to manage, than that for e three (WT ; 


_ deſcribed in his Eſſay, 


The gentlemen abroad, who are now promoting the | 


new huſbandry, have gone into the practice of planting 


| three rows upon every ridge, ſuppoſing that to be the 

| beſt method; and the drill-ploughs invented by M. Du © 
Hamel, and M. De Chateauvieux, are conſtructed to fow 
Fo three rows. Mr. Mills alſo, the editor of M. Du Hamel's 
1 Huſbandry, tells us, that he declined giving 2 deſcription HT 


of Mr. Tull's drill, becauſe it was fo complex, which, 


indeed, it was for ſowing three rows; but, as it is now 5 


altered, is not ſo complicated as M. De Chateauvieux's 


3 drill; and is eaſily made a more general inſtrument for 
1 ſowing upon ridges, or upon the level; and has this advan- 
| age beyond any of the foreign drills that I have ſeen, that 


the two wheels, which ſerve to turn the ſpindle, and de- 


| liver the ſeed, do, at the ſame time, mark the exact 
I _ diſtances of the- next rows to be drilled, upon level 
| ground; ſo that a field, of any extent, may be planted - 
=. with it, at the diſtances intended, with great exactneſss. 
From the practice of the gentlemen abroad, and other TT 
1 tbe; that might be given at home, it is evident, that 
they have not ſeen the additions that Mr. Tull made to 
his Eſſay, in which, beſides his different method of drill- 

1 ing, there are ſeveral very material improvements in the 5 
manner of hoeing and cultivating wheat, and other crops ; 
and from theſe laſt parts of his work may be alſo ſcen, = 
1 that the reports of his bad ſuccefs, i in reported wheat crops, 8 

BH are without any juſt foundation. N £ 
In order to ſhew this more els. it may be proper $6: 
: | premiſe a ſhort chronology of the progreſs of his huſ- 
4 | bandry, collected from his own account of it; in which y 
| it is to be obſerved, that as the year, at that time, was 
_ T ſome reckoned to commence the firſt of January, and 
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managed. This he recommends as his laſt and beſt 
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: by others the twenty-fifth of March, and the crops at 
other periods, it occaſions an FEY of ies 


a year in this account. 


Mr. Tull began his lorſs-hoving huſbandry about 


the year — — — 1723 
+ his ede e horſe-hoed wheat crops 1726 
8 He publiſhed his Specimen | — — 1771 8 
. his Eſſay - 272 „ A 
his Lepelamene. to the Eflay | 1735 


| | his Addenda 5 — N 2. 1737 or 1738 
His Concluſion is dated March 37, A as 5 > i 75 | 


(al theſe : are 0 era in ſmall Solo). 
"ths died about the year 1741. 


4s to his practice 1 raiſing ſucceſſvye crops of what f 
1 he made the experiment firſt upon part of a field, which 
EE, had not been dunged for ſome time, and upon 1 — part 
hae continued to raiſe wheat for twelve years, without the 
5 aſſiſtance of any manure. In the Preface to his Eſſay he 
EY ſays, 0 The particular ſcheme of raiſing annual crops of 
Wheat, without dung or fallow, is as yet only upon 
„ « probation z but, by the ſix crops 1 have had in that man- 
4. ner, I ſee nothing againſt their being continued.“ In 
N Supplement, page 249, he tells us, „There is now 
2515 06 the eleventh crop of wheat on the ſame field, (except 
that in the ninth year, by accident, of having con- 
n tracted to let my farm, it was drilled with white oats) 
dd and I do not yet ſee any reaſon againſt its being con- 
e d tinued for wheat annually, as long as it is kept in this 
e e it the Addenda, page 261, « The held 
"86 e aft year had the eleventh crop of wheat,” ( as in 
Eon page 249) © AS now the twelfth on it, very likely to be 
e a good one.“ And in the Concluſion he ſays, that the 
7 twelfth crop of whos. upon chis field, <« was the beſt, I be- 
„ lieve, that ever grew on it.. It has now the thirteenth 
. crop, likely to be very good, "thavok. the land was not 
9 . ploughed croſsways; 
3 year before, . in order t to alter the Le of the ridges. „ 


” 


' which he mentions. it was b 
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1 have here collected what he ſays of this field in par- 


ticular, as it was his field of experiment, upon which he > 
had raiſed the molt crops of wheat, without any manure. 
Let us next fee what crops he had upon His lands in 55 


general. 


„0 manag cd; 


He begins his Addenda with acquainting the reader, that 
he was deſired to take an exact account of the crop of an 

| acre of horſe-hoed wheat, part of a field of twenty-five 
to acres, in order to ſee the difference between that and the 
4 crop. of a ſmall piece of ground, drilled upon the level, and 
Fo hand-hoed. This acre being meaſured, and the crop 
| reaped, and threſhed by itſelf, Pielded twenty- -nine buſhels 
| and three pecks of clean wheat, nine-gallon meaſure. 
But he obſerves that great waſte Was Wade by the reapers 
of this acre, and ſome damage was done to the corn by 
1 cattle; for which allowance being made, he reckons: the _ 
1 real produce of this acre to have been nds buſhels, f 

- or four quarters, of wheat. =, 5 „„ reef 2 
5 He then proceeds to give 2 an account 'of the crops of 1 
BY "boat upon his other fields, which, including the above- 

| mentioned held, were in all one hundred RF ſix acres. ” 
The corn was not threſhed when he wrote this; but it 
F 55 appears, by his account of the crop, as I have computed _ 
it, that theſe one hundred and ſix acres produced, upon 
4 ; an average, nearly twenty buſhels of wheat per acre. 
Iz If the quality of this land is conſidered, none of it 
| rich, and the greater part light, and of a e ſtaple, this = 

1 8 be called a bad crop. But there was another ver y : 

| important circumſtance, which ought to be conſidered: 1 85 
Mr. Tull was now advanced in years, and in I very bad SE 
| fate of health; was frequently confined to his room, and 
ſometimes to his bed; inſomuch that, as he tells us, he had 
not ſeen ſome of his crops from the time they were ſown e 
till the ang following. And in his Supplement he 
| lays, page 2 „ My. agriculture. having been carried 

| © on by common day-labourers, without any body to in- 

l rg * ſpect. them, (except when my diſeaſes ſuffered me to 
attend them, which, for. ſeveral years laſt paſt, has ns 
« been 85 2 ſeldom) cannot be e ta . Alb ell 
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T: managed; for though they can do it well when they 


| "66 pleaſe, yet their will being above controul, I muſt 
6 1 e with their "ng ſome as & well Every 


"'T he au 5 of the maſter's feet is kind of manure ſo 
_ neceſſary 3 in every ſcheme of huſbandry, that no perſon of 
experience in ſuch matters, who reflects upon theſe cir. 
cumſtances, would have reaſon to be much ſurpriſed, if 
Mr. Tull's crops had really failed as much as has been 

ſuppoſed; and if we alſo take into the account, that theſe 


| day-labourers whom he employed, and who had the 


management of his agriculture at the critical ſeaſons, 
were then generally, as ſuch men ſtill are, prejudiced. 
againſt the new huſbandry, I think his ſucceſs, not- 
uuithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, i is a 2 frong ma) in 
1 . of this huſbandry. „„ 
But let us proceed to what Mr. Tull ſays further of 


| theſe ſucceſſive wheat crops. | In the Addenda, page 263, 


he tells us, I have now fix ſcore acres of wheat, an 
«©. hundred acres of which are on the ſtubble of the laſt. 
e years wheat crop.” | 
And in the 8388 page 273, 0 The crop of 105 
. ſix ſcore acres of wheat, that was growing at the time 
Fb of publiſhing my Addenda, was much greater than the 
— crop the year before it, and would have produced more 
„ grain in proportion, if the heavens had been as pro- 
e pitious; but the heavy rains that fell when the firſt- 
e planted was moſt in bloſſom, diminiſhed the filling of 
the ear and its grain, yet not ſo much as of moſt ſoun 
= „ wheat, eſpecially. of the carly-ſown, which generally 
L eſcapes the beſt in this common calamity, The burn- 
ES wheat, being always early fown, I am informed 
4 hed next to no grain in it; and this is the moſt > op 
SITES = penſive ſort of. huſbandry, the tenants pay ſuch exor- : 
bditant fines for the liberty of ploughing this land.“ 
Again, page 2 74, The ſame ſix ſcore acres that was 
t west the laſt year, is planted with wheat now, and is 
all of it as ſtrong and likely for a good crop as in any of 


. the fort Mer 2 though there is is but about one acre of 


1 bw : 
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ce it it dunged. The whole is the freeſt from weeds before 

« hoeing that ever was ſeen, and the ſown wheat in n the 

6 © neighbourhood the fulleſt of them, | 
] can ſhew, at this inſtant, one of the experiments 1: 


« have recommended, which, though it be on Tefs Rs. | 


4 two perch of ground, muſt convince every man who _ 


| : « fees it (and doth not renounce the evidence of his 


| « reaſon and ſenſes) that pulveration by inſtruments can 5 
= vaſtly exceed the benefit of common manure. 8 
„ Tis to ſuch experiments that I leave the progreſs of 5 
« my horſe-hoeing huſbandry, aſſuring the public, that 
in all my practice, which is now thirteen years, I never 


& 2 have met with one inſtance that gives me the leaſt ſuſ- 


„ picion of the truth of the principles I have advanced; 
0 and that, I believe, they have nothing to fear 0 1 


| © enemies, but the falſe 2 0 of facts, or fallacious . 


arguments. 
Mr. Tull mentions e that he intended. this to Ye" 


3 is laſt. crop. He lived about two years afterwards. 1 


3 Whether he continued to oceupy his farm, I am not cer- 
| tain; but if he did, and his crops were worſe than the 
preceding years, that could not be juſtly attributed to any 


I error in the principles, but to the other cauſes above men- 
tioned. We ſee here that he appeals to an experience of 


: thirteen years : nor can it be ſuppoſed, or admitted, that a 


3 perſon of Mr. Tull's underſtanding would go on from 1 
| year to year to enlarge his plantations of wheat to the ex- 


tent of one hundred and twenty acres, had he not been TH 
: fully ſenſible of the advantage of ſo doing. 5 


The repetition of wheat crops upon the ſame Ll may, 2 


I by many perſons, be ſuppoſed rather A matter of curioſity 5 8 


| than of any great uſe; a change of crops being the general ; 


J : cuſtom, and ſuppoſed to be the moſt profitable: but this 


is not ſo clear as ſome imagine. The cuſtom is founded . 


3 on the ſuppoſition that change of crops is neceſſary; - which, 
4 though 1 it may be true in the old huſbandry, is not ſo 1 in . 
the new; and, without doubt, the change is often hurt- 
3 ful to the farmer; for, not to inſiſt on the extraordinary 


| labour neceſſary to — the land, and the loſs of tje 


ſeaſon, Ts 
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| ſeaſon, if it cannot be got into proper order in time, or, 


which is as bad, ſqwing it, though not in proper tilth 
to receive the ſeed, the main point of all is, whether the 


profit of theſe ſeveral different crops 1s really more than 
hoed ſucceffive crops of wheat, or other corn commonly 


propagated? In anſwer to this, I believe it is not very 


difficult to ſhew, by a fair compariſon of both, that the 
huoed crops are the moſt profitable, even including the 
clover and turneps in the old huſbandry. Nor is a pro- 
fitable change of the crop, or the advantage of obtaining 


| ſometimes three crops in two years, peculiar to the old 


D huſbandry f for the ſame oy be had to > greater advantage 


. in the way of hoeing. 


Pe Es There is another eee in 1 old huſbandry 
: very unfavourable to the farmer. As he is under a 


neceſſity of changing his crops, he cannot adapt them to 


the ſoil. Moſt farms have land in them of very different : 

8 qualities, and theſe are not equally proper for the pro- 
Aduction of plants of every kind. The ftrong land, that is 
very fit for beans, wheat, and clover, is not equally ſo 
dur peas, barley, and turneps. But the farmers commonly 
vary their crops according to the cuſtom of the country, 
ee conſequence 5 that moſt of their lands are 
planted in their turn with crops not the moſt ſuitable to 
them; which is an inconveniency that 12 7 be Sroided' in 


5 the new huſbandry. „ 


* Having pointed out the ations parti 155 Mr. Tul I' 
25 work; it is hoped that we ſhall ſoon have a new impreſſion 
of the whole: and as J cannot, by any means, approve | 
of an abridgement, permit me to recommend the method 

„„ printing it, which I apprehend will be the eaſieſt and 

„ - pot agreeable to the readers, It conſiſts at preſent of ſo 

ok parts, that it is very troubleſome to turn to each of 
them, in every different point of theory or practice that 
is touched upon in the Eſſay; and yet this is neceſſary to 
be done, in order to ſee the whole progreſs of the experi- 
ments, and the alterations, or "Unprovenents, - made of 

—— che author. ieee : 


OY 


3 
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To remove this difficulty, I would propoſe a new im- 


21 preſſion in folio; that the notes in the eſſay ſhould | be in⸗ 
ferted in the text (where they properly come in) verbatim, 
and without anyalteration; that the Supplement, Addenda, 
and Concluſion, be printed at the bottom of each page to 
which they belong, by way of notes, diſtinguiſhing each 
by proper marks, or a dift ferent. dare er, In this way 
M the whole of the author's lentiments 5 upon each] ee — 
be laid before the reader in one view. _ 

The deſcription given by Mr. Tull of his drill-ploug 2b 
js obſcure, and much too long; and it is to be wiſned 
chat ſome practical driller would alter that part. AndTI 
4 : am of opinion, that his hoe- plough micht be. wholly 
a emitted, without injury to the work; being fativfied, 5 
boom experience, that the common Middl ele ſvwing-" 
plough, or the Rotheran- plough (boch which have an 


iron copſe, or bridle, at the end of the beam) will Pr 
'C:: 


form the operation of horſe- hoeing between the rows of 


. corn, or other plants; and will be more agrecable to the wg 


ploughman, becauſe 29.2 1s s accuſtomed to uſe them. DE, | 


would anfirer the expence, 1 mul 8 to 1 0 confers „ 


tion of thoſe who are the beſt judges of. it. If they 


not think it adviſeable to give one good. edition of ihe 8 
whole, 1 hope they 1 will an 4 theis account in reprinting 
the additional parts. To ſuffer them to be loſt, or for- 
gotten, would be a real! injury to the public, and to every _ 
lover of agriculture! in particular, whether he „ --- 
not, a driller and hoer; for I may venture to affirm, that 
there is not one author of any note, that I have ſeen, who 

2 has written upon agriculture ſince Mr. Tull publiſhed his 

3 Specimen. and Effay, but who has, in part or in whole, 

| adopted his theory, or borrowed from him ſome of the. . 
P moſt material of the modern improvements. 0 
As it may be ſome time before the laſt parts of his ” 
| work are re- publiſhed, 1 ſhall, for the benefit of ſuch: of 
your readers as incline to practiſe the new huſbandry, 
take notice of one or two portant. altcrations in the 


J | horſe. -nocing culture. 
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40 
0 firſt, making it deeper and nearer to the wheat : the 
third hoeing fills up this furrow; and then, at the 
Uh fourth hoeing, the plough goes 1 the fame place as the 
2m ſecond, turning the mould into the intervals. *Tis re- 
= „ markable, that though the furrows of the ſecond and 
* fourth hoeings be Led and. near to the rows, ſeeming to 
- deprive the wheat of the. mould which ſhould nouriſh i it, 
© whereby one would imagine, that theſe furrows, lying 
long open, ſhould weaken or ſtarve it; but it is jult 
the contrary, for it grows the more vigorous : and it is 
c the obfervation of my ploughmen, that they cannot, 
Vd at theſe hoeings, go tes near te the rows, unleſs the plough b 
< ſhould tear out the plants.” _ e ” 
ES gh may preſume to aſſign the cal of. this Tire 
e priſing effect, it is in my opinion the following, viz. 
ie open furrow has a double ſurface of earth, which, | 
by che nitre of the contiguous atmoſphere, 18 pulverized - 
© to a great degree of minuteneſs near the row. The 
et that the plough cuts off on the perpendiculai 
„ of the furrow, fend out new fibres to receive the 
© pabulum from this new- made paſture ; ; and alſo part o 
this ſuperſine powder is continually falling down into 
the battons of the furrow, and there gives a very quick | 
* growth to thoſe roots that are next it, and a quick pal- 
e age through it into the earth of the interval, where 
they take likewiſe the benefit of the other fide of this 
66. pulverized furrow. "When it is faid 285 air kills roots, 
| . it 5 


. 
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In the Eflay, Mr. Tull directs, that the odors 


5 mould be brought as near as poſſible to the rows at firſt, 
and when the plants are young; but that the ſubſequent 
hoeings ſhould be at ſome dillanice from the rows, leſt the 
plough ſhould tear off too many of the roots, and deſtroy 
the plants; alſo that the laſt hocing ſhould throw the 
earth of the intervals up to the plants, which he thought 
: neceſſary for. their better nouriſhment, when. they were 
grown large. His laſt pracyics 1 was s different i in both theſe 


reſpecs. : 


For in the Conclation, page 272, he 3 « At the 


' ſecond hoeing, the plough goes in the furrow of the 
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cc jt muſt not be underſtood that it kills 1 plant, unleſs 
« all, or almoſt all, its root is expoſed to it, as it is not 


x « horizontally below the plough into ng interval; but of 
| 9 &« this I am not convinced.“ 


= „is not often that we 510080 above Pour mer, a 
« then the furrow 1 is turned towards the row at the. W 


} 2] « time only.” 


ce Whether theſe furrows. lying long open next the 


„ rows, in very hot dry e. ed be 2 
cannot be known but by 8 
The practical hoer will find this method of going close 


3 to the rows of wheat, and other plants, of great ſervice 
E to him; not only i in the vigour of his plants, but alſo in 
E the more perfect tillage of his land, and a conſiderable Es. 


© ſaving in hand-hoeing, weeding, and manure, 


A The other ee e of a large plant growing . 
az more vigorous, and. the ſeed filling better, by ploughing | 
the earth away from one ſide of it, is ſo ſingular, An 
oppoſite to the common practice of gardeners, that ſhould | 
© it ſucceed generally, it may! lead | to e new in the 5 


SI theory of yeectation,. Ein 
I cannot conclude. without. taking notice of. 4 very 
curious and valuable performance, juſt publiſhed, entitled, 


old; 1 that the new culture! is too nice and difficult for 


E mitted to have great weight; but it will conclude, almoſt 
q equally, againſt the new culture of other plants, which © 
he ſtrongly. recommends : : but if gentlemen will ſet the 
: example, and give proper encouragement to the farmers, 
4 time and” e wit- overcome many difficultics : _ 


£4 ECG. but 
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« in this caſe. Some think there are roots that run 
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; Eſſays on Huſbandr yy. The author is a practical cultivator 5 
of wany plants and graſſes, particularly lucern, in the 85 
way of tranſplanting and horſe-hoeing. He is an advo- 
cate for the new huſbandry i in cultivating many ſorts. of -- 
vegetables, but diſapproves of it for corn, of which he | 
3 does not ſeem to have had experience himſelf. His two 
chief objections are, that he is not ſatisfied that the profit 
of raiſing corn is greater in the new huſbandry than in the 


1 cation Gwe, The laſt objection will be readily ad- 8 
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but till the farmers are convinced, that the new hn! 
band! ry will be the moſt proſitable to them, it is not to): 
N ſuppoſed, nor is it reaſonable to expect, that they wil 
ever attempt it; and therefore it is greatly to be wille 
that ſuch of your readers, as are farniſlied with experimentz 
and « obſerr ations of the new huſbandry, would cominuni. 
- cate them to the public and particula: ly that 1 YOur in. 
l s correſpondent in Ireland, who 125 teſtifiec bi 
approbation of it by his letters, and his extenſive praclic 
of it in the fields, Soul oblige your readers with a par. 


— 


- ticular account of his expences, and produce e, ber e 
acle, of his lands cultivated in this manner z EIPCC all Of 


his wheat crops; together with the uſk wh expence ad 


| „ of the common wheat crops in 1 ela and „in ki 
: ne 7 gubour ho od * 85 3 8 DOI N 8 
As 1 have ſome er cunts to believe e, that the Bk bs 


P 


nz of wheat (and the new huſbandry, | in a , Targr 


$4 1 


e 5 batley and other corn) is ſuperior, in ſeveral refpects, 
to the common huſbandry, and alſo more profitable, | 


1% 15 


| TG glad to fee a fair ſtate of the Whole, on be 
hich. if 1 can, in any Legies co! tribute, it 1135 
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1 Am pekies Uy ſatisfied of. - the favs erior exce! lence of " the 


- ho rſc-hoeing huſbandry, founded. upon the A 
and practice "of it; bat 5 muſt own, that if every ma 


5 W110 may undertake it, hall have. the dittculries 4 hav 


| * Ny © h ear til 101 11 u ww vith- thi 10 corre! Por dent In requeſting che 


above- mentioned gentlem en to favour us WAL ch an account of kü 


experiments in the new huſbandry. I. 


| x This correſpo ndent' 8 Jets bens Wi 71% always 1 We} et with a. vel 


favourable reception . 
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met th. it can never become a general practice; but 


thoſe which have oppoſed me, have ariſen chiefly from a 
failure in my inſtruments, and an impudent dictativeneſs 
incident to almoſt all workmen. However, by repeated 
and expenſive attempts, I have now, I believe, the ſim- 
pleſt and completeſt apparatus any man ever had, of 


which you will allow we may judge from the books ; and 


* ſome of my workmen are now pretty expert, even ſo 
much, that I can leave the whole Hons of any 
Feld to their care, though, my V preſence.) is neceſſary to gan. 


expedition * 


My drill is rather of a new e ( after having 
made many) but ſome detached pieces of it are taken 
from the French books: it ſows regularly, breaks no o corn, 
1 and ſows all the different grains. F 
| My hoe-plough is almoſt of a new confirut Ns % is 


= 
f 


1 very. light, and yet powerful : with it Ib = } Iriſh. 
acres a-day. Ee 5 i ns 
The other inſtruments are "iſs complete; but 1 68 . 
g fil, with the drill harrows, are thoſe capitally 3 76 «eſſary 4 
I have been very unfortunate in my 1 wheat this year, 
v. hich ſuffered i immoder ately by the rains and 1 floods of laſt 
winter, and, to complete its deſtruction, was cut off, lat 
May, by a little inſect called the red-worm, W: kick you 
will find i in Mills? s Du Hamel, page 90, 91; and alſo i in 
Stillingfleet's Miſcellaneous Tracts, in note Page. 1787 
„„ | RE: Tons = 


. Dor wor correſpondent. will, we ee pardon our per- = 
mining the public to participate in the pleaſure his letter gave 
he may depend on it his name ſhall not, till be aſſents to it, 
be known to any but ourſelves. As we are not acquainted with _ 
nanny g gentleman Who has ſo largely practiſed the horle- loeing aut... 
bandry as our correſpondent, we hoped that the facts contained 
in his letter would ſerve to excite an emulation laudable and * 
table to the nation. E. R. 55 
We ſhould eſteem 9 3 y obliged: to this ale. 
man if he would ſend us either models or drawings of his drill. 
and hoe-plough, that we might, through the channel of our 
Work, communicate the know! edge of ſuch uſeful inftraments to 
every part of his majeſty's dominions. This would, we flatter _ 
.ourſelves, 1uduce many to make experiments in the new huſ- 
dandry, who are now diſcouraged from d oing it by the 7 
kg benfion of Eten + in part, at x lea, imaginary. E. 
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ſecond Edition; which 1 take to be the ſame inſeg, 


N though he does not deſcribe it as ſuch : but I ſhall ſhort! 
- procure a friend of mine, who is intimate with him, t9 


trouble him on this ſubjeR. However, I have ſome 


wheat which eſcaped all theſe misfortunes, and was the 
other day exceeding fine indeed, appearing to cover all 


the ground, and the ears from five to ſix inches, and 


upwards, long: but the immoderate winds, and almoſt 
| inceſſant rain we have had, and which 1s now falling in 
an alarming quantity, has lodged it, and threatens all Our 
Va with danger. 1 
My barley in drills is + extriontinary. fine, And is yet 
; erect; my turneps are fine, and my cabbages ſurprifing, 
Some gentlemen of my acquaintance, WhO have been 
5 at Mr. Rocque's, fay my lucern and burnet are ſuperior to 
-- his. I have again ſown A little lucern in broad- caſt, : 
yy 3 at the fame. time ſowed in drills : the former grows 

. pretty well, but is in no proportion equal to the drill in 

= quality or colour, though they ſay even the broad-caſt 18 

5 ſuperior to his: but rely upon it, the method will not do 

5 for a laſting crop. 1 underſtand he renews his every t third 
1 Fear: that i is the very time in which the drilled lucern 
5 begins to afford large crops, and will continue ſo to do. 
I had almoſt forgot to inform you, 1 have this year, 
= for the firſt time, for wn oats in n drills, and Flop. have ſuc- 
_ceeded to admiration *. 5 . 

L have alſo this year Collected A "Gaal alforrment of our 
beſt graſs- ſeeds, which I intend. to cultivate i in drills, in 
_ erder to have the reſpective ſeeds. pure; by which I flatter 
15 myſelf with the hope of obtaining choice ſeed in quantit) ty”: 
2 for laying down meadows 1 in what 1 call! proper order. 5 
I am attempting to ſave lucern ſeed, but 1 fear the 
—- climate will not do, and the feafon conſpires againſt me; 
- but 1 ſhall purſue. it till 1 have the. advay antage 'of A good - 


Ed w e muſt * lea ave once more to o eden ds ſend) e and 
b experienced correſpondent to tend us an account of his ſucce! 
in the cuituie of the various kinds of grain, Sc. in the new | 
huſbandry, and particular! V th at he will relate the ma inner, G — 


| in ITE „nich he Ws his Oats. E. 
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In further ſupport of the drill huſbandry, 5 am to in- 


| fame | pas ſo-long as I keep it under the hoe-plough. 
: Ss GENTLEMEN, 


3 Your moſt obedient humble fervaint; 


An ENGLISH» AN 


NUMBER XXXIX. 


e eaten 6 7 Pig T8 


| GENTLEMEN, | 


„A letter reſpecting an odd circumſta ance happening 


| ce the deſcribed effect on the pigs.” ; 


$ 


f 7 


; 2 
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1 have expected to fee your requ veſt comp! lied 1 with, by 
| ſome perſon more capable than my ſelf, in your ſucceeding - 
{ers that not having been done, devote half an hone — 


IN your Muſeum Ry im; * ol. I. page 11, 1 find: 


: form you, that mine is very poor land; and yet, by force 

4 of tillage, I raiſe good crops of wheat and barley, in the 
| drill way, without manure ;z not but I would uſe it * 
* firſt, could I get it: but for my turneps and cabbages * 1 
manure highly, though [ expect not to repeat that on the 


| Sie path aue affi ed oY the 2 as 76 Cera „ Cindrs 


4 «© to ſome pigs put up to fatten,” In page 13, you ex- 15 
preſs. a deſire, that ſome corre ſpondent will give his 
} « opinion of the phyſical reaſons for the einder hay? ing 


to that purpoſe, with this injunction upon you, if any | 


letter ſhould come to your hands on this fubject, 1 more to 
the purpoſe and credit of your work than mine, that you 
+ lay this aſide, and give that a place which may more 


| profrably e to a rea ders e the Fate mine might 5 
ale OPS Ss e 


* We mould by 3 to 5 Informed w FR prop ortion the c crop of 
| cabbages raiſed by our correſpondent bore to thoſe raiſed by Mr. 
Bandall in his Semi. Virgilian method, and alto the comparative 


Pigs | 


expence of the culture each way, that the judicious farmer 17 uy | 


pt o one or FUR other, a8 e ſuits his convenience. = 
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Pigs are an animal which, of all the beni ones I 


i from to us the fouleſt feeders; and from their wallowing 
in mud and dirt of every kind, they appear to be filthy 
and dirty in their nature: but theſe diſagreeable and = 
6 bidding qualities I conceive. to ariſe en a want of due 
care in the breeders and feeders of this molt profitable and 
uſeful creature. Their appearing to be foul feeders ariſe, 
7 from an order in nature, which renders them valuable, 


1B 244 , ene * 
8 cr 


5 ule, they are endowed with a moſt voracious appetite: $ 
when that! is to be ſatisfied, they 1 will cat almoſt ny thing in 
1 that comes in their Way. „ cl: 


r Then ag oor. >. ge hs aÞ 


as . Won a> PPP . ate = dr: 
IE TIED COT — — . — = — 


5 1 vegetable kingdom. 5 


ö 
1 
7 
jp 
4 


food, they appear, it is true, to be more delicate. 1% 


1 - not only that taſte we boaſt of in diſtinguiſhing the qua- 3 PE 
lities of food, but even diflipates that prejudice which the WW 


F rom the neceſſity there is of their being fat for man's 


Nuts of all kinds they eat moſt e, that being te ww 


: provillon provided by nature for them, with NESS all pr 
= kinds of graſs, as they are an animal of the wild ſpecies. = KK 


When we add to this, that from their eating almoſt Wl 0 


. any thing, we may conclude they have little or no choice iſ 
in point If taſte, ſo long : as their ſtomachs call for food; Wi © 
5 hence I think we may abate our ſurpriſe at their cating Wy 
any thing that ſhall crack or break between their teeth, ; 8 
like any of the kernel productions of nature in the * 


T his ſeems to account for 8 eating the cinders. = 
When they become fleſhy from a plenty of fa ittening be 


not apprehend that ariſes from their having any nicety in 3 ha 
. their palates, but from a loaded and pampered ſtomach, 4 it 
RY naturally rejecting ſome things in preferen; de to others, th 
particularly ſuch as ſhall at all reſemble thoſe which na- = 
ture ſeems to have e. 1 for the reſpect? 5 5 

8 0 


animals. 5 + : — _ 
Thus it is with human nature : hunger fled: upon 15 I ps 


. fight and ſmell give the ſtomach of a highly-fed perſon © 

. againſt offenſive appearances attending food of different Dl 
kinds, whether the * ariſe from bad drelüng, pi: refaction, "8 
_ otherwiſe, _ i FF ed: | . 20 


* 
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As to their being dirty and filthy, I own myſelf of 


N becher opinion, for, on the contrary, they are rather 


| cleanly. If a pig has a proper dwelling, in which ſhould 
be 2 yard and ſleeping- place, he will never dirty the 


E” latter, but keep it N clean. and ys Provide dit is ; 


3 properly ! built. 
They are naturally ati of great kat from REY hich. 


1 feeding; conſequently they ſeek for places to coo! them⸗ 15 
A ſelves, 5 therefore lie in ditches, mud, and dirt: but! have 
obſerved, that where they can get at water, they will lie 


in that, in preference to mud; and where they can get 


= clean, inſtead of dirty water, they always prefer the for- 


„ mer, unleſs where a maſter hog deters a weaker from; ap- 
proaching the cleaner place. : "This ſeems to prove they 
are not ſuch dirty creatures as Fey are e y reputed | 
Z to ME bad 

= Your lon page 14, : 75 « 1 found the 
x « cinders and barley meal mixed in their ſtomachs when 
1 « they were killed; and in the {ſmall inteſtines the caſe 
was the-ſame, except that the barley meal had received 
3 « the natural alteration, but the cinders were in the ſame | 
2 cc ſtate they were ſwallowed by the animals,” e 5 - 
This, I muſt own, ſeems to be ſtrong ; and, 1 am 


perſuaded, the gentleman was careful in his obſervations : . 15 5 


but notwithſtanding the appearance of digeſtion ſeems to 
have been completely effected upon the barley meal, yet 


it certainly muſt have been otherwiſe, as 51 conceive, for - 28 


theſe reaſons. . 
Ihe einders, from their great number of points, n 
have cauſed a friction upon the internal coats of the 
ſtomach, which, more or leſs, muſt have irritated. the 
parts to ſome degree of inflammation, however fair aud 
per fect they may have appeared after killing. . 
This inflammation muſt have abated in appearance by 


3 the loſs of blood which occaſioned the death of the pigs ; "WE 8 
3 for every anatomiſt knows, that parts of animals, par- 
Þ ticularly the internal ones; recetye. a manifeſt change! in 5 7 


5 123 by death. 


Vor. III. No. 14. VL „ * 
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1 may, I hope, without offence to your correſpondent 

(for J really mean none) lay, that it would require a ver 
nice and accurate obſerver in anatomy to diſcover whether 
the internal coats of the ſtomach and inteſtines had been 

_ irritated; the internal parts, and capillary veſſels, of the 

| neflines of all animals, being ſmall enough to baffle the 
inſpection of the niceſt artiſt in a caſe of us. kind, (hat 
it happened to the human frame. 
Therefore I think we may ſafely conclude, not only 
85 that the muſcular mechaniſm of the ſtomach muſt haye 
received ſome check in its operation of digeſtion, but 
that the capillary veſlels for conveying the nutriment into 
the animal frame muſt have been irritated, nay, perhaps, 

| lacerated, and conſequently not ſupplied with that quan- 

| tity of nouriſhment which we know the barley meal * will 
afford, or that thoſe veſſels are capable of conveying: 
add to this, that the animal, from the ſame cauſes, mul 

> frequently be in more or leſs pain, which will, in pro- 
portion to the degree of it, ever check and retard feeding, 
and that more eee when the inteſtines a are in "ny 
degree injured. e _ 
Hence I would conelude, that a great quantity of the 
DOE, barley meal paſſed off undigeſted ; and from that, and the 
internal i injury 1 have deſcribed, 1; conceive the Pigs could 
= not thrive. © - + 
But I wiſh your 8 kid killed iy two - 

5 his pigs, and kept the other two ſome time longer with the 
95 meal without cinders : we ſhould have known, in pro- 
portion to their progreſs, or at leaſt might have gueſſed, 
how far the cinders had operated in the manner I have 
deſcribed my conception to be of their effece. 

I you think, gentlemen, my ideas of thin matter 

5 worthy the per aſl of your readers, you will give it 3 
5 W ; otherwiſe, without ceremony, caſt it aſide, as in 


either 
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1 In my letter to you on the cilture of bere, 1 mention eri ey 
25 > being uſed to feed hogs: I with bere may be ſubilituted in its 
toom, as I really think it would lave e barley, and be lets exper 
in 1 9850 x = 75 


* 6 it will not add to, or diminiſh, my approbation 
of your undertaking, in which I My wilh FU. a ſet 
of able correſpondents, e | 
And 5 GrxrIEMEx, „ 
Ireland, Lour very humble ſervant; 7 
September 10, > 1764. e An ENGLISHMAN, 
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eto the community, and even to the poor. 
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n Poregarn ——co__ 
* — — 2 P 


10 editor's requeſt being complied with on the writer . 
+ notes in Numb, LXXVIII. Vol, II. becauſe it is very 

1 uſual in ſome parts of the kingdom to ſet paſture-land _ 

E (intended for tillage, and to be fown directly with wheat, 

E after the potatoes are taken away) to undertakers, Who 

oblige themſelves in the preceding ſpring to lay a great 

deal of muck on it, which in digging they turn doun, 

then plant the potatoes, and take them up at a time 

| Axed; when the proprietor comes with his plough, finds his 


Now, from hence it 18 very obſervable, that the pro= On 
prietor of the land TE well fatisfied for the uſe of it the - 
better half of the year, by finding it in ſuch good order at 
the end of the ſummer; and the undertaker, by his crop of 1 
potatoes, for his muck, expence in digging, trenching, 5 
weeding, and harveſting his crop; and therefore I ſhall _ 
be glad to fee the writer's proof,“ That where the 

ene requires dung, their propagation is a loſs of 

* many pounds an acre to the owner of the land, i inju urious 15 


I think the public would be obliged to A. H. No. XClllI. 5 
Vol. II. if he would ſay when he ſowed his ſoaked wheat- + 
feed, which was ſoon ſo parched, ſtarved, and burnt up, and 
who What was not ſoaked, which yielded ſo goo. a crop ; 5 
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as his information of the reſult of the two ways might 
: then be, ſome ſeaſon or other, of ſervice to the public. 


r 8 _ 


1 am, eee | 
Your humble ſervant, 


Al 


NUMBER XII. 


On the pernicious Prolice Y breding from! bind Stallinn, - 


| GuxTLEMES, 


Volume, lies open to ſeveral ſtrictures; and 


Alen ſuſpect that the hiſtory of ſtallions, if fair and 
candid, is local, there being now no want of good one: 
in moſt parts of the kingdom for the ſaddle; but it re. 
quires more judgment, to chuſe which is moſt ſuitable 
and proper for the breeding mares, than falls to theſhare of 
moſt people; and in the colts, of even the running kind, 

I am told there is much chance whether the croſs. Tas the 

' ſportſmen call it) will agree or not, though the blood, 
ec. on both ſides, be unexceptionable. But for coach- 
bhorſes I will point out one caution that will be uſeful 
to gentlemen and farmers, who do not breed profeſ- 

_ ſedly for fale, viz. never to breed out of a horſe which 
has any defects in his eyes, whoſe progeny, at about five 
Fears old, and, if hard worked, ne, generally luer 
OT hereditary imperfections. 

| Moſt of thoſe who breed for ſale, and their 2 chaſe 
men too, know this, and (which at firſt may ſeem 
ſurpriſing) make blind Bullion, and their colts, their 
= choice. 


If the former did not, you lt not foe ſuch . num— 


8 hes of blind ſtallions led to the ſeveral markets, during 

| the ſeaſon, in Leiceſterſhire, Northamptonſhire, Stafford. 
hire, Sc. and if the latter did not, they know well 
enough they ſhould not — ſo conſtant a | call re cattle 
z of chat kind. 


H E piece, marked Nut, LXXIX. in your eee 


«Th 


= 


Y rs) 


well and ſhowy, parts with them about, or before, five, 


and it is ten to one but before ſix they are blind, oftener 
imputed to ſome ill uſage than the real cauſe, when freſh 
ones are wanted; which brings ſpeedy cuſtom to the breeder, 
or dealer, or both: fo that I have heard a very ſenſible 
I member of the houſe of commons often ſay, that he 
thought that an act of parliament to prevent blind ſtallions 
being brought to market, would be as advantageous to 
the community as ſome others, which promiſe — dut 
3 Nene leſs, wy to the public. 


* am, GENTLEMEN, : 
Tour humble ſervant, | 


N U M B E R XIII. 
22 7 7 reducing t to a ee Loam a cold 2 d. 


| GunTLEMEN, | 


FTER having had a 3 (chool- 1 I was 1 
Fr by my choice induced to apply myſelf to the ſtudy - 
of divinity z and when I arrived at a proper age, and had _ 
taken two degrees, I was ordained, not in the leaſt doubt- 
ing but that if I led a good moral life, and attended 
to the duties of my function, I ſhould, in due 
time, meet with ſome benevolent patron, Who would : 

N generouſſy make ſome certain proviſion for me e during the . 
remainder of my days. . 
. Buoyed up with this hope, F- contented myſelf many = 
years with the ſcanty income ariſing from a ſmall curacy. _ 
I could by no means reconcile it to my conſcience to 
3K make any uſe of natural or accidental intereſt, where 
eeccleſiaſtical preferment was in queſtion. 5 
I happened, however, to have a ſiſter who was wait- 
ing-maid to a woman of quality, and had ſhe not been 


more worldly than myſelf, 1 ſhould Ee "till this 820 


cloſely 


have been without a e 
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The h in ſhort, is, the breeder ſells from two years 
old to their riſing five, working them gently for a year or 
two; and the dealer, after making them up, and to look 
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My ſiſter s importunity with her lady, to which I was 


till ſeveral years aſterwards a total ſtranger, at length 


pr ocured me a rectory worth near eighty mane? . year, 
in the hundreds of Eſſex. 


mY this place 1 have ever ſince 88 for 0 0 the 


air is rather moiſt, and i in general not very wholeſome, | MW 
have, by great care and Werten contrived to Preſerve UH 


| myſelf 1 in tolerable good health. 


Jt: is 4: long time ſince any clergyman has refided on 


this living: it is therefore natural to think that 1 found 
things here in very rough order, 


My houſe was miferably ſhattered, and out. of order 


phe being barely covered by ſome old thatch : this, howe; ever, 
did not much grieve me, as I knew that a few Pong 
2 would put it into tenantable repair. 


Being naturally of a contemplative Aifpolition, 1 am, 


EY of courſe, fond of a garden; but, to my ſorrow, 1 
that the plot near my houſe, which went by this name, 
Was over-run with a ſour kind of graſs, which. ſeemed 
Y to be the only crop it would, in its then ſtate, produce. 


On an examination of the ſoil, I found it to ve a wet, 


15 cold, compact, deep, and Aolt⸗ Parken clay. 


1 was at firſt rather diſcouraged at the proſpect, 281 


greatly feared I ſhould not be able ſo to correct the ſtub- 
borneſs of this heavy clay, as to make it a proper ſoil for 
a garden: this, however, with the aid of ſome Induſtry, 
and not a little perſeverance, I have effected; and I now 
£ begin, after ten years labour, to e the fruits which l 
= may be ſaid to have well earned. TS 


1 imagine it may not be diſagreeable to your readers to 


be informed in what manner I managed this ſtubborn foil, 
ſo as to reduce it to a good loam. „„ 


The firſt thing I did was to cauſe the lc” land: to be 


oo e two ſpit deep: my ridges, by this means, lay 
near two feet and a half high: in this rough manner ! let 
it lie during the whole winter, in order to its being expo- 

” {cd to the various effects of the ſun, air, froſt, att rain. 


In the mean time, I got together, in a convenient 


„ dis 
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; | diſh, and coal-aſhes : theſe were carefully mixed together 
1 in a large heap. I procured alſo a quantity of very rot- 
ten horſe-dung, and ſome rubbiſh, which. 1 got from EY 

1 neighbouring brick- A > 
About the middle of F ebruary I had all theſe e 5 
| well mixed together, and taking the advantage of a dry | 
| time, I had a layer of my compoſt ſcattered in the bottom 
Jef each trench: to this ſucceeded a thicker layer of the 
5 45 and ſo on, alternately, a layer of compoſt and an- 
KH other of clay, till, when the work was bnilhed; the 
$ ' ridges occupied the ſpaces in WHICH we trenches were 
4 during the winter. . | 
In this manner they lay till l April, when I Ein the ; 

3 | ground to be levelled and ſown with oats: my crop was 

not bad; and I cauſed the oats to be reaped, that tle 
' | ſtubble, which | was e Riff, might be W as eng =Y EE 


ax . 


As ſoon as my oats were e + had. the fubble — 
| turned up by a deep furrow, and let the land lie rather Co 


| rough than otherwiſe, upwards of two months. 


The weather being then mild, I had the whole again . 
© trenched, and the ridges, inflead: of running, as before, 
l north and ſouth, were now eaſt and weſt. en 


It lay i in the ſame manner the ſecond winter as 1 4 dd 
in the firſt; but about the latter end of March [ had the 


. again levelled, and tpre cad over pretty thick with a 
| compat bs of three parts rotten ſtable- dung, and one 
part coal-aſhes : this was immediately turned in by the 19855 


doe, and I ventured to ſow a few peas on the land, 


= which ſucceeded rather better than I expected, but were 


in ſome few patches burnt by the heat of the coal- aſhes, 


| which were not yet thoroughly” mixed and incorporated 


with the clay. 


The ſucceeding autumn, 3 welt digging the” ground / 0 
near a palliſade fence, and breaking and mixing it to- 
| enter, I planted ſome fruit trees; but I. had the caution _ 


to let the bottom of their roots, when they were planted, 


| ſet no lower than the ſurface of the ground; and, in order 


| to cover them, I had hillocks raifed round each DM 
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＋ hey ſucceeded much beyond my expectations; and [ 

have, for ſeveral years paſt, had better fruit than 1s to d be 

found within many miles of my houſe. 5 
But, to return to my management of this a when 

dhe peas were off, I had it firſt ploughed, and from that 
time dug, cropped, and ordered, in all reſpects, like ther ; 
| * deſtined for the production of culinary plants. 
Is every year manure it; but inſtead of laying on rotten 
N eng alone, I conſtantly mix with it coal-aſhes ; and, if 
I can by any means procure it, I now and then mix with 
my compoſt a few buſhels of coal- ſoot, which I find wWon- 


— derfully efficacious | in reducing the coherent 1 8 0 of 


7 the _ = 
"1 mult not forget to mention, chat 1 pate two « or x three 


b times laid on ſome quantities of malt-kiln duft, which 


was of great ſervice in 1 helping t to form for me the good 
5 loam I now poſſeſs. e 3 e 
In the third year of my toils, when 1 t to en. 


5 joy the fruits of my induſtry, I perceived that lying ona 
= flat, my ground was too damp: this occaſioned my having 


2 deep ditch dug round the boundary of my garden, a 


order to carry off the ſuperfluous moiſture, which would, 
I found, have been otherwiſe troubleſome to me. I now 


| have all the comforts I can wiſh for in a garden; and if, 


1 by means of this communication, any other perſon ſhall 


5 be enabled to gain either profit or pleaſure, 1 ſhall think 
myſelf abundantly rewarded for any trouble I may have had 


in writing this account, in order to its being inſerted in 
Ss your uſeful collection. One moral, at leaſt, may, I think, : 
BE deduced from what 1 have faid, which is, that zndu/iry, 


© patience, and perſeverance, can overcome mighty dr Heu ulties 


5 8 : feemingy _ inſurmountable. © Eos 


1 am, GENTLEMEN, _ 
. Your conſtant reader, 5 
| South of Maldon, . And humble ſervant, © 
"97 9 1 e An EssEN Recron. i 
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B F R XLII. "IP" Bel or briefe Collection, 4 one Vear”s Expence for all t 
rao and Breakefaſt for the Guard, Furniſhed with Bread, Beere, Ale, Gaſcoigne N 

arket Prices, at higheſt Condition; wherein is ſett downe what the C TE f one A 
$ 145 F mo Days, and then 5 355 Dag being one whole Yeare. 
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) 5 1 — „The Queens Majeſtic 
13 64 Lord Steward. 


| bo — Lord Chamberlain, : 


py 61 — Mr, Threſorer. 


61 — Mr. Comptroller. 


Ladis 1 in ye preſens. 5 


— 1 Roxborogh, | 
3 — Maids of honor. 


7 
I — Mr. Cofferer. 
3 


| — To Mrs. of houſhold, | 


111 — 2 Clerks kitchen. 


42 — Gentlemen vers. 3 

44 — Chaplains and Subamu. 

44 — Preſens waiters, or ſecond of 1445. 
45 — Phiſition, _ „ 
4 — The Robbs. 


1 Mr. Cooke. 
: 5 15 — . Mrs, Anslowe, 


8 — Mrs, Sour well. 
Mr. Secretaris eben. | 
-* Apoticary. os 
— Shirurgion, . 
— Standing wenierobe 78 
— Remouing warde rob. 

— Porters at gate. | 
— Counting-howse, | 
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— Grome: Porter, | 

— Eury. TE 
80 Her. + | 

"= Buttry. ; 

— Scullary, Woodrow. 
— Poultry, Scaldinghous. 
— Paſtry, | 

— Larders. . 

: — = Fey kitchen, - 


| Maids of honors chamber, 


— 1250 Walſingham' s chamber, 0 
Mrs. Specker.. - 
—— Sempster. 5 

— Tire-maker. 

— Confexionaty, Waffrey. 
— Chandry. 

Bon ee aan. 
— Lander for ye body. 

— Lander £ for ye table. N 


5 4s 10% 8 = Howte keeper. 
BEL 368 I 6. Bk The Oude. 
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nary, lights, wood, coall, carriages, expences extra 
0 lo | much as ol NN Mr, Cofferer, 1 
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NUMBER XLIV. 


. 7 lack parti uli i to the Attentis on of 2 armers, TT. 
as affording excellent Green F. vdder for Cattle, and being, 
_ when 3 in, 4 5 Manure * a . Cr 5 of : 
Wheat. wb : 


| GenTLEMEN, | 


\HETCHES are a grain ow I; 17 the 
farmer; yet are they, when properly cultivated and ee 

= ale to proper uſes, highly valuable and very beneficial. 

They are a very hardy grain, and reſiſt the ſeverity of 
* ſevere winter better than moſt other crops ; beſides which, 
they have the additional advantage of growing in almoſt : 
any ſoil; but then the farmer is to expect a produce i in 
. proportion to the goodneſs of his land. 


" N 2 7 Z L 3 2 _ SURE. 
. Eo 42: r * Ve" 55>. 4 3 5 3 I x 

why Hh 4 ow 5 : 2 + Fe. = 3 
0 A A . * 5 us * a 
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TI would by all means adviſe, where i it 1s tance for 5 8 


early feed, or to ſtand for ſeed, that the ſmall winter 
thetch be cultivated in preference to every other fort, be- 


cauſe it is not only hardier, but alſo, being ſown about 1 
Mlichaelmas, it is forwarder, to ſerve as fodder, or will 
be earlier ready to mow for ſeed, which is no inconſider- 


able advantage; for the thetch being a ſucculent plant, 


| and forming a very thick cover on the land where it is a 


full crop, it will be in danger of rotting inſtead of dry- 


1 ing, if it ſhould be cut late, or the harveſt weather ſhould 
de very rainy; but if the winter thetch is ſown early, it 
| will, in general, be fit to mow in July, or the very begin- 

= ning of Auguſt, when there is leſs danger. 


Few farmers allow more than one ploughing for thetche es: 


1 always allow two, notwithſtanding what the . 


1 | ing farmers tell me of turning the freſh ſoil again down to 
I the bottom of the furrow: I find my d in this hu 


; practice, and ſhall therefore eee, 5 
1 have generally experienced the firſt week in Outer, 5 


1 i the weather 1 18 fine, to be the very beſt time for lowing 


B b 2 2 | ; Fa — 5 
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thetches ; and I allow only two buſhels of good ſeed te 
every acre, which I find full ſufficient. 

I ſow them broad-caſt on the rough land, as the plough 

leaves it after the ſecond ploughing, taking care to harroy 
the field length-ways and croſs-ways, in order to cover 
the ſeed the better; after which I paſs over it a roller, 


heavier or lighter, according to the nature of ſoil and the 


05 dryneſs of the weather, obſerving, that if the weather | 1s 


dry, and the ſoil light, I uſe a heavy roller, in order to 
_ Cloſe the pores of the light earth; but if the ſoil is tif, 


and the weather damp, I uſe a iehter roller, leſt I ſhould 


kncad and cruſt the held over, lo + as to om the Young | 


: ſhoot of the vetch. 


Iii erop will, i in n general, chbek all ahe: weeds t that 
0 come up with it; but this muſt, however, be underſtood | 
of the ſmaller fabts,” for if there are many large ga 


weeds, it will be neceſſary te to have them extirpated wit 
| the hook. | | | 


I hetches afford W food for ſeep: in the ſpring, 


. ke cows give a great deal of good milk, and horſes ar. 


5 fonder of them, cut green, than "aligoft: any other food. 


| The beſt way is to cut them freſh and freſh every 
3 morning as they are wanted ; and if the farmer has oc. 

1 caſion for them for this uſe only, he may ſow in the 
ſpring, to great advantage, the large thetch, at 3 


times; by Which means he will have a ſucceſſion of crop: 


which, to give green to his cattle, he ſhould always 55 : 

-* "mu bed the plant flowers, for it is then in its tendereſt 
and moſt ſucculent ſtate, and will afford moſt nouriſh- 
ment; whereas, if he leaves it till the ſeeds are nearly 
© ripe, the ſtalks harden, grow ſticky, and are of far leſs 


value; beſides that many of the lower leaves will, 


* wis time, be withered, or dropped off, and entirel 


| 5 loft. 


important uſe to which thetches are often applied; I mean, 


2 full crop of them is frequently ploughed into the land ? 


28 WANUTEz to 5 pare it for a  fucceeding 1 of \ wheat. 


1 wk not conclude this letter haut. mentioning an 


* nen 
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When thetches are ſown with this intention, I would 
recommend the large ſort, and that four buſhels of good 


ſeed ſhould be uſed, to be ſown broad-caſt twice in 2 
place: but my way of ſowing it is ſomewhat peculiar 

when I mean to plough it in; therefore 1 think it may 
not be amiſs to relate it to your adore. . 8 5 
| Moſt farmers ſow it by caſting it twice in a place, im- 
5 kn after the land is ploughed, and then harrow and g 


roll the field; but I proceed as follows. 


As ſoon as the field is ploughed, I fow two buſhels, 
broad-caſt, on every acre; after which I harrow it length- 
ways and croſs-ways. When this is done, I ſow the - 
| remaining two buſhels, and then harrow. it twice again 
| with a pair of heavier harrows, and finally ſcratch it twice 
| over with light harrows to raiſe a mould, concluding | my 
Work by paſſing 2 roller over the 1 8 field. By this 

management I ſcarcely ever miſs of a full crop, which 
covers the whole land, choaks the weeds, and ſerves as 
E excellent manure for the wheat that i is to follow. — : 
lk have always found that this huſbandry ſucceeded beſt 

in in light, hungry, ſandy, or gravelly loams; and a brother 

of mine, who lives in Bedfordſhire, tells me it does 
= very well on a cha foil, e there is FAY: heart 
in it. „ . 
By The time 1 hooks to plough i in the thetches is juſt FEY 
. the bloſſom fades, and the kid begins to form; and it is 
= really ſurpriſing. to ſee what a strong fermentation they 


1 raiſe 1 in the ſoil. 


1 have tie | had: my crops 60 heavy that I have - 
"ons obliged to mow, or hook up, the thetches before I 
could plough the land: but this is not often the caſe ; 5 5 


EF when it is, the farmer has reaſon to rejoice. 


There are, as | hinted in the beginning of this letter, ” 
5 Fe any ſoils but the thetch will thrive in, though 

| ever ſo various in their nature. I am an old man, gen- 

l ” tlemen, and in the courſe of many years experience have | 

| fown thetches often on a fandy and gravelly loam, a chalk, 

though not for ploughing-in, a gravel, a low damp clay, 

l and a perfect brown loam. On all theſe varleties of fait - 
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have they ſucceeded with me; but I muſt note, that the 
farmer may expect a larger crop from a gravel (I do not 
mean a pure gravel) that has ſome heart and ſtrength in it, 
than from the fineſt loam, which has been, by a long- con- 
tinued courſe of bad culture, ſtarved and impoverifhed. 
The large thetch may be ſown in January, February, 
1 March, April, or even the beginning of May, when de- 
ſigned for green fodder; but 1 would, by all means, have 
the induſtrious farmer avoid ſowing it before Chriſtmas, 
for it is a tender Pines: and if hard froſts ve. hs m 
chance to loſe his crop. 1 | 

I fear 1 have taken up too ack Ges by the length of : 
£ this letter; but I hope you will excuſe it. I am a great 
advocate fac. the new huſbandry ; yet am I one of thoſe 
who think it beſt to recommend to farmers the amend- 
ment of their old practices, before we ſhould attempt to 
introduce among them new doctrines which they do not 
underſtand, and which they will, for ſome time to come, 
object to, merely becauſe they are new. | Believe me, 
. _ gentlemen. to be, with great truth, VVA 


Your ſincere the. 
. 1 And humble ſervant, 


= September's 1 * , 1764. E FARMING Gurrumas, 


— 


* 


NUMBER XLV. 


3 Common Pers eee Sow 1 the Char ges * a anibey 8 5 
ally ignorant and ob/tinate ; ; with ſome Ty on the 5 


"OT State A ee in 1 WO Y- 


| GunTuE! MEN, 


JREAMBLES to 1 in 1 ie af: your 1 ate: ; 
to me deteſtable if good, it will ſupport itſelf 4. 
. ; The following hints, on the ſituation of common farmer 
| 1 ſhall a * once EVE you without further Pe ace. = — 1 
3 Te we are — obliged. to „bach r our 3 5 


: | ents 4 8 i an 8 bd the gruoral content of Ou? 
| ; f : : £ 01 ft lion 
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The converſation in any company ſeldom turns on 
country buſineſs, but the common farmers are ſtigmatized 
with the appellations of /upid fellows, prejudiced clowns, 
ſenſeleſs men, who tread in the ſteps of their forefathers 
without the idea of improvement, who drudge on in the 
old road, rather like machines than rational animals. 
Much declamation have I heard of this fort, and as Iam 
4 a farmer myſelf, ſhall take this opportunity of vindicating, 5 
in ſome meaſure, my brethren from aſperſions not aways 


as juſtly founded as peremptorily aſſerted. 


The horſe-boeing huſbandry, the cultivation of artificial 2 
3 vaſes the mowing of wheat, with many other new im- 
E provements, have found numerous advocates among gen- 
1 tlemen farmers : it ſhall now be my enquiry, 3 the 
tenants do not act very wiſely i in refuſing to meddle with _ 
experiments before the evidence of their ſenſes gives them 55 


4 hopes of ſucceſs. 


In all the woodland country about Bury. a ſhall ſpeak 5 
3 only of what I have ſeen, and know perfectly well) „„ 
farms are generally ſmall, from twenty riſing to wo e 
[ hundred pounds Aa year, and here and there one ad” more; 5 
but in general they are under an hundred: and the land 17 5 


. lets from nine to ſixteen ſhillings per acre. 


It is pretty evident from re that no fortunes © are to . 
de made in them: a comfortable and decent living for 


the farmer and "I family, and at his death a hundred 


pounds, beſides his ſtock, is not very common among us. 
I.! ſuch a ſituation, would they not be prodigious fools 
to meddle with all the faſhionable whims that are every 18 


; day ſtarted in farming? The track in which they are, 


ö they know will predues ſomething : ould back leave 8 
Vor. III. No. ths, Te „ for 


an” 1 Fo we 1 it . hat all fach 1 „„ 
nies ſhould be printed: this has induced us often to retrench _ 
them as ſuperflulties, with regard to the public at leaſt; and we 

mall continue this practice, unleſs any of our. cercelbendents . 

> ſhould requeſt the contrary : ſome few we have, who chuſe to 

| have their letters inſerted without: any alterations being made in 

E them, cr notes added; theſe w e obli EL in their on way, Where 8 


= it; is $ conſiſtent with. our 7 A. 6 
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- for uncertainties which may. ome nothing ?—Surely 
not. 


. 


e 
e 2W> 22-7 


2 wv 
1 * 


Loet the landlord try experiments, and 1 will warrant, if 
a few years prove them to anſwer, the tenant will adopt 


them. But men who have little money before-hand, and 

rent and expences regularly to pay, act very prudently i in 

being only ſpectators of theſe new faſhions or proof tuf- 
i ficient i is afforded of their ſucceſs. _ 


The farmers I have talked with, are far from being 5 


5 prejudiced people I have ſo often heard them repreſented; 
and many of them make no bad defence of themſelves for 
” not adopting the ſchemes of the gentlemen farmers. 


Men who farm their own lands ought to be cautious 


5 in « fitmacizing farmers, and ſhould firſt conſider whether 
their accounts are ſo clearly kept, that they can perceive 
profit ariſing from their farming when rent is paid, ſup- 


poſing they lived under another man; and ſhould alſo 
ſuppoſe they had no other caſh ever in hand than what 


_ aroſe from their farm: 9 this management is not clearly 


followed, it is wonderful impertinence to arraign common 


farmers for the narrowneſs of their views, when their own 
have not the extent to take in the fair compaſs. of the 
"Ann yet is this frequently the caſe, 5 "4 

I know ſeveral gentlemen who are apt to talk in the 
common ſtile, and extol their own methods of huſbandry, 


which are calculated for the e of land, and 
the raiſing great crops. io 
{Theſe are great; with them quantities of manure, 


— Hoquent fallowing, Sc. out-do all the neighbouring 
crops. Here is fund for converſation ; but where are the 


accounts? Let me ſee the expences. Could a farmer, 


who lives on his farm alone, ſupport it? Would he aan 


with twenty coomb * an acre on his land! 35 


. Material enquiries 9 bots alas! too ſeldor t to | be 
| anſwered . Ds 0 


* A REY 1s 1 re bitket:”- | | 
+ A farmer, or gentleman, wha has very large and 1 


grebe, may e be. 4 , loſer * 8 land. All Ta 


n her 
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q T here is 4 medium in every thing. The farmers, I LEES 
23 readily believe, are rather more backward in adopting imm 7 
provements than reaſon, or, perhaps I ſhould ſay, edu. 
cation will allow. But, on the other hand, gentlemen VF 
and authors are yet more apt to adopt chimeras at once, 4 
and then rail at their inferiors for not deins as raſh : as — 
„ 9ꝛF!Äà 
Experiment is the Fitta foundation” of all "uſeful : ET 
6 knowledge : let every thing be tried, but do not expect 5 W ; 
of thoſe who cannot afford it: let the landlord play . | f ; 
imaginable tricks with his land; if out of the game 7. 2 
chance a lucky hit . the tenant 5 . will not be 5 _— 
"Many experiments have I dy deen i in i this chow: FEY 
hood made at a conſiderable expence, and many more have 
failed than ſucceeded ; not one do I know lately, that i EEE: i 
= yet ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in its credit, among even gen= | f 
tlemen themſelves, for the farmers, with mY e to VV 
© adopt it. 5 8 5 
1 . of then 1 mall is more e particular i in my —— 
3 next letter, therefore will conclude el in the men | 
| Bradheld, near Bury, %%% 1 1 v. Vs 
October 25 1764. JJ 8 
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are to be deducted n the ls of the crop at an het, beſides VVV 
1 allowing for the farmer a comfortable ſubſiſtence; and whatever %%% 

remains, after theſe allowances, may be ſet down to the article o ß " 

profit: the rent is of courſe to be included in the article of ex- _ = 
pences. If this was always done, the true merit of any practice . _- i 
would ſoon be known, and the makers of experiments would ||| 
| not be deceived by flattering, though falſe, appearances. More f, 
money is often got by a crop of twenty-four buſhels only, than EE 

by. one of torty buſhels, or more, an acre. A. . VFC 
B * We are greatly obliged to this very ſenfible farmer 05 his VVV. 
3 favours, and ope to have frequent opportunities of communi- nf. 
cating his ſentiments te to the e a 7 Eo '- 
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5 of NY Miwing Wheat, and Cultiv: vation "of Las, 11 

with a Methed of procuring early Spring- Feed 2 the 
Tur neps are expended, and before the Clover comes in; f 
_ which is added the Courſe of the Crops e ſoon in M 
Neighbourhood 7 e in Suffolk. 


| GexTLonns, | 5 


8 T have lately acquired ſome experience in | the. two 
articles of huſbandry, the mowing wheat and the 
cultivation of lucern, I ſhall trouble you. with the Plain 
" narrative of my method in each. > 
I ſhould premiſe, that a common way with the firmen 
in this country is, to ſow their wheat on clover paſtures 
4 only turning up the ſurface once; from whence it con- 
ſequently enſues, that the wheat Frop-” is not ſo clean ; a 


© when ſown on a fallow, 5 


I mowed the half of eight acres, and Ce half 


1. £ dividing the field in ſuch a manner as to give each metho 


a fair proportion of the weedy and clean parts. 
The moſt judicious farmers here generally cut their 
= wheat a week before it is quite ripe, and leave it the 
longer in the field in ſhocks, that the corn may acquires 
: hardneſs, and the weeds have time to dry and die. 
I laid each lot of wheat by itſelf, and have ſince thraſhet 
the reſult of mY 1 i 
you {hall have in a few words, . Z 
That which was reaped was fit to carry i in a week; 
; that I mowed, was ſo full of weeds at the bottoms of the 


Heirs, that, at the end of ten days, 1 could not carr þ 
5 6 had ventured, the ſweat | in the barn would har ; 
7 ſpoiled ù„„ 


The twelfth nicht 4 ach; rain \ fell, (ferent ſhown 
; Night ones, had fallen before, without damaging the wheat 


de be of prejudice to the corn: when a fortnight v3 
7 elapſed, ſome of it was Org 2 in the ſhock. At the eu 
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When I came to thraſh, that which was id colt me 


one ſhilling and ſix- pence per coomb; the other, two thillings 
and ſix-pence; a very fair difference, I am convinced, con- 
fidering the length of the ſtraw, and the quantities of 
weeds, Weeds there muſt be more of than in the other | 


method, as they reap quite over moſt of them, 
At market 1 fold the reaped wheat at one pound per 


comb, and the mown at ſeventeen ſhillings and ſix-pence. 5 
Here, gentlemen, I ſhall cloſe the compariſon : if the 
value of a little pipy hard ſtraw, and the ſaving 3 
flovenly expedition are ſappoſed to pay me two ſhillings - 
and lix-pence per coomb, by all means let the practice ad- 
vance: for myſelf, T ſhall be much more inclined to reap 0 


my oats, than mow my wheat *. 


Now for a few remarks 6 on wean, of which I alſo ſpeak N 


from experience, _ 


1 fallo ved and ploughed two acres of light Shs lind 
till it was clear of weeds: this 1 1s the ſoil Mr. Miller, in 1 85 
his Gardener's Dictionary, fays is moſt ſuitable to it; RE : 
there fore choſe it in of hs to ſeyeral other kinds in 15 
hay, farm. . MH | 1 5 5 | 

1 fowed it in his manner, twelve pound to | the tro 
acres, in drills three feet from each other, the beginning 1 5 
of April. The weather was favourable, and the Plants 


. 1 


came up tolerably well and regular. 


During the whole ſummer 1 kept the ſpaces between 8 
the rows quite clear of weeds with hand-hoes, and gave 
Hl it two o ploughings, Turning. the land up to the blants. | 


7 The 


* Ed our 6 3 that his wheat grew on a enn, e 
lay, and was much more weedy than what is fown on fallow, 
perhaps he makes rather too precipitate a concluſion againſt the 
practice of mowing wheat : ſurely, Where the land is clean, it 
may be of ſervice, was it only in point of expedition in catch- 
ing wet harveſts: however, we leave this point to be defended 
by our public- ſpirited correſpondent who made the experiments. | 


in 82 8 


An 


„ ID 
A 
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of ſixteen days, I got it into the barn, much out of 
humour with my experiment. 
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The hoeing was a very conſiderable expence to me E 
; nevertheleſs I was determined to give the 888 a fair trial, 
| ries did not let the weeds riſe at all, 


After all the trouble I had with it, and the raillery 1 


1 met with from the neighbouring farmers, I was rewarded, 
about the beginning of September, with three hundred ; 
of lucern hay, the value of which did not a | twentieth : 
- part pay even the hoeing of the ap. 1 
e plants died away, and but few put out their leave 5 
again in the ſucceeding (laſt) ſpring. VV 
I ploughed up the land, and ſowed it with whit + oats, : 
7 the largeneſs of which crop made me ſome amends for my 
5 diſappointment, as I do not doubt having 8 combs 5 
= per acre when they are thraſhed, . 
As I laid no dung on the land. I attribute this extra- 
1 ordinary crop to the frequent hoeings. = 
Any perſon” who has read the article Ae in 
7 Miller 8 Dictionary, and Mr. Rocque' s Short Treatiſe on 
. Lucern, will perceive the methods to be diametrically 
oppoſite, as well as the opinions of the proper ſoil. For 
my own part, I am perſuaded Mr. Miller gave precepts 4 
for cultivating a plant, the nature of which he was igno- 
rant of himſelf. It is to be regretted that authors, WhO 
write on gardening and huſbandry, will not keep within 
their due bounds, and. not ruin their einen, by. 
Y 21 vain attempts at univerſality *, „ | 
Since the trial I made of this graſs 9 I have heard : 
DO ” af ſeveral perſons who have been equally diſappointed with 
---. myſelf, in following Miller's directions; and alſo of two 
or three, who have ſown lucern in Mr. Rocque's method, 
on a rich mould, who have ſucceeded the firſt year yery 5 
5 well, but with ſome doubts whether the crop will laſt. 
I the: deſcription I have heard of lucern, and its ex- 
5 5 is true, it would be a moſt valuable acquiſition T 
in all this country. Our only artificial graſs is clover, 
15 which we can very ſeldom turn cattle into before the 
21 tent 


. Should Mr. Miller abuſe to 8 any hide in 3 of . | 
„ method of cultivating lucern, our impartiality will certainly 
7 6 | rae fe us to Ye” his letter a Pe: A Fe 


C 
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W winh or twelfth of May, long before which time our 
| turneps are gone; ſo, for want of ſome graſs which comes 
EF earlier, we are at a vaſt expence to feed our cattle, . 
= cially if the ſpring proves cold. 


To ſupply, in ſome meaſure, this want, 1 have 
generally, at Michaelmas, ſown a few acres of rye for 
feed in the following ſpring, and afterwards ploughed and 
prepared the land for: e and: 1 ee trying 


coleſeed for the ſame uſe. 
The ſummer- feed of clover lets here extremely mall; 
2z This year I had not enough for my own uſe, and being 


3 obliged to hire five acres of a neighbouring farmer, 1 
gave him thirty-five ſhillings per acre for the feed, from 
May the tenth to Old Michaelmas- 271 and 1 have known | - 


| to forty-five ſhillings given. 


The common turn of our lands here. is, fic year lg 


Grand: barley or oats, third clover, fourth wheat, fifth 
barley, &c. ſixth turneps, ſeventh barley, eighth barley, 
ninth. clover; with ſuch variations as accident, or the 


1 fraſons, occaſion x. TY 
3 1 Iam, GrvrLemns, Te, 


E Bradfield, near 5 8 FF I de 


October 1 5 . 
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Oo manuring Land at a « large, # x 2 


Gene 


* We mould 1 be __ lice to tuch of our . 5 


Us would ſend an account of their courſe of crops, as this gen- 
tleman has done; alſo the nature of the foils, and the methods of 
W, peculiar, to cheir reſpedive counties or diſtias, O. 


HE following i is an inſtance of manuring at; a very 9 8 
large expence, which I am perfectly well acquainted 1 85 
Wer and have long ſeen the effect, which is not, how- _ 
erer, ſo certain but ſome neighbouring farmers es . 


155 ſhould . 
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1 ſhould be glad to have the opinion of ſome of you 
> correſpondents, whether the Proſpet of progt equals _ 
certainty of the expence. 
A farmer, at the diſtance of about four miles from the 
| town of Bury, has regularly, for many years, employed 
his team, and a Rout waggon, in bringing manure from. 
2 that town. 7 
I have brought many loads myſelf, eng nothing 4 in 
proportion to him: from what [ have experienced, "and 
from his account, the EXPENCES on each load are as 
5 we 5 | Ss 
For awnggon-load of about one hatred buſhels of 5 
manure, either einder-aſhes, old mortar, hog- 
muck, rotten horſe-muck, or cleaning of tze 
. = Oy Sc. mixed, one load with another cos 4 9 
Dn A man and a boy a day, (little time is to be ſpared _ 
after the horſes are cleaned and well looked after, e 
and the manure unloaded) — — — 1 66 
Tamplke- 2s NS, ̃⁊ðͤ ß — 0 
The work is generally done at the moſt leiſure time Es 
of the year, moſtly in winter, when the farmers 
| allow their man a ſtated quantity of corn and 
hay for their horſes when they do not work: 
they muſt have extraordinary, on account of the 
journey, a buſhel of oats, which, at t fix ſhillings ED 
— — 16 


. : per coomb, is oa | : 
; 2 he loweſt that can be reckoned for chaff and „ 
hay, is — — — „ 


- The working the horſes: in drawing ſo great a 


weight, (frequently four tons, and generally three 
and a half) can ſcarcely be laid at leſs than one 
| Gilling per horſe (I am ſure 1 would not let my i 
- Horſes: at that robe — — — 48 


In this account, nothing is reckoned for the wear and 
tear of waggon, harneſs, and horſes ſhoes, (no trifling 


1 articles z) and yet each load amounts to eleven ſhillings 


and 
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and ſx-pence brought home, beſides the after-expence ot. 
ſpreading it on the land. In appearance this can never 
_ anſwer: but no farmer in the country underſtands buſineſs 
better than this man, none grows ſuch great crops, (fer 
he is almoſt conſtantly manuring ſome field or other) and 
he is evidenily and well known to By. in a very 1 5 


condition. e | 
He began with « a very ſmall frm, and now rents above 


two hundred A year. 
Query. Whether the above expences : are not too great 5 


for the crops to repay * ?. . 

Whether the money el not be better lid out in 
manuring with clay, which is to be had every where in 
tis country? Our ſoils are, in general, either a loam 
brick earth, or woodcock, and under them clay: we 
can have it thrown out of our ditches (by which means 
alſo our fields are drained) at two-pence half-penny per 


S tumbrel-load of thirty buſhels, and filled and ſp read ww 


two o ſhillings and Ls har for every twenty loads. | 
Tam. GENTLEMEN, _ 
5 Your conſtant reader, 


Bradfield, near ir Bury, Suffolk, Ho v. i 
— .. 1704. VVV 


=» Our correſpondent 8 chat Y wWapgon- oad of 
manure, of about one hundred buſhels, cofts the farmer above 
mentioned eleven ſhillings and ſix- pence: ſuppoſing one waggon- 
load, as above, to be equal to three tumbrel-loads, it will be 
3 three ſhillings and ten-pence per load. Now we have often 
' known farmers give five ſhillings per tumbrel-load for hog-muck, 
coal. aſhes, Sc. made by the poor families in the country towns 
in Eſſex: this amounts to fifteen ſhillings the waggon-load 
and it is certain that the farmers, many miles round Lendon, 
fetch manure from the metropolis at a ſtill larger expence : did 
it not Xt antwers mey would Joon rep tho F „ 


Vor- III. Nor n. D. NUM. 
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NUMBER XLVIII. 
0 the Beni f Chalk to a z cold, . 450 $ Sil. 


"Ouerumunn,” 


ERMIT. an ad man; Js: once, to trouble you, 
My experience has been great in many matters that 


i rate to huſbandry. On the preſent occaſion I ſhall give 
; you a few, 1 hope uſeful, hints W the e | 
: of chalk as a manure to a clayey ſoil. 1 
ore have a little property, which I have many years o occu-· 
= bie myſelf, in the county of Eſſex. _ „„ 
I.! his farm is ſituated near enough to the port of Maldon 
for me to enjoy all the advantages I can derive from its 
_ neighbourhood. The greateſt part of the corn I grow is 
ſent to London by the hoys, for the London fadtors 
_ generally buy it of me for a good price. ü 
TIheſe hoys, which; go with corn to the port of London, : 
© ſometimes bring back groceries, Sc. for the country ſhop- 
1 keepers; ; at other times they touch at the Kentiſh chalk- 
8 pits, and take in a lading of that excellent manure: I 
Call it excellent, becauſe I. have often very ſenſibly per- 
N ceived, by the encreaſe of my crops, Ne great benefits re- 
„ ſulting from the uſe of it. 8 5 
. have been informed that this manure is s very good for 
„ ſome ſorts of light ſandy ſoils; but this I never experienced: | 
ET ſhould. be glad if ſome of your correſpondents would 
ſend you, for the ſatisfaction of the public, an account of 
ſome few inſtances i in which this practice has been ſucceſs- 
ER fully followed, as many | parts of England might then be 
N morally certain of recelving benefit from a manure which 
we cannot too much praiſe, but the uſe of which, in all 
1 5 | probability, they now know nothing of. | 
If chalk can be of any ſervice on a 657 foul; it aſt 
1 be by filling up the i 1cerflices, or pores, which are too 
large, with the ſmall particles which are continually | 
1 e off the Toms” This mixture * 1 Top . 
5 _ the. 
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the ſoil Hons degree of conſiſtence, thereby making i it more 


proper for the purpoſes of vegetation. 


On a clay, I know, the chalk acts very differently ; ; for ; 
2 here, inſtead of making the ſoil more compact, which is 
too much ſo already, it inſinuates itfelf into the ſmall = 
pores, and, railing a fermentation, expoſes the clay more | 


to the operations of the froſts, rain, ſun, and air; by 


which means its too coherent particles are looſened, and | 
it is reduced to a ſtate of pulverization. - 
We all know that clay, when reduced, either by fer- 


mentation or attrition, into ſmall and minute particles „ 18 


nn excellent ſoil for affording plenty of nouriſhment to 
almoſt every kind of vegetable: it is therefore natural to 


us, when poſſeſſed of a ſtiff clay, to go in ſearch of means. 
I for producing theſe very defirable effects. ùVHVL/w 
Chalk has been long allowed the palm in this W 


our anceſtors, the ancient Britons, uſed it with great ſuc- 5 


ceſs; and the practice, as warranted by conſtant experience, 
has been handed down to the preſent age: is it not then a 
pity but a cuſtom ſo profitable ſhould 8 made known to 
all parts of his majeſty” s dominions? With this intent it is 
l write, and I hope that the reſult of my long experience 
| will be, at leaſt, of ſome ſervice to your 3 1 og 
The chalk we uſe. in Eſſex is moſtly brought 3 


Lunt: it agrees well with our clays, and many fine for- . 
tunes have deen made i in this county by chalking farms: 
yet what may appear very ſtrange, but is not Tefs tur, 


this ſame chalk, when laid on the clayey | lands in Kent 


| near the pits, does by: no means anſwer the farmer” 5 ex- . 


4 pectation. 7 | | | | | | 
It is not, perhaps, eaſy to account t for this e in 
the effects where the cauſes are ſeemingly the ſame; yet, it 


= | might hazard a conjecture, 1 ſhould be apt to imagine 

that "he Kentiſh clays, in ſome part of their ſubſtance, _ 
partake of the nature of chalk ; and this may be a reaſon 5 

why the latter has not fo good an effect in Kent as in 
Effex, the manure being 1 in quality nearly congenial with... 

b the ſoil « on which it is laid. Be it as it may, i it is . 
| CRE 77 4 2 = RECs "we - Ne 
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which occaſions the ſaving among farmers, that chalk agree: 


buli with thoſe lands which are fartheſt from the pit. 


It has been a common ſaying among farmers, that chalk 


laſts only for a certain number of years, after which it 
TS Jeans: the land in a worſe ſtate than that in which it found 


; but this, J am apt to think, is a miſtake, owing: to 


| (prejudice and negligence, or ignorance. 


When land has been chalked, under a 1 that it 


5 9 be hurt by cropping, they generally keep it in 
ot almoſt-conſtant tillage, and it pays well for the ploughing; 
but then the ſoil being, by ſuch conſtant working, re- 
duced into a pulyerized ſtate, the Chalk eſcapes through 
the now-enlarged pores of the clay, and forms a cruſt 
Ander the looſe frratum on the ſurface of the hard bed 

| | beneath, being wathed down by the FANS. 


Le particles of clay, being now deprived of their coat- 


2 ings of chalk, adhere one to the other, enlarge their ſur. 
faces, and become at length a coherent maſs of {tiff (oil, 
like what it was before the land was chalked at all, not 
8 worſe in quality, but nearly in the ſame tate. I con- 
. : jecture that the chief reaſon which induces farmers to 
think the land impoveriſhed by chalk is, becauſe they 
5 have, whilſt the manure acted with its full vigour, been 
bor many years uſed to great crops, forgetting, or perhaps 
never knowing, what erops the land Meisen before any 
e chalk was, laid Wes it ͤ DO Eo 
Is can by no means be e to baliove: that tl 
5 8 caves land, after a number of years, in a worſe ſtate than 
1 found it: if I allow that the whole virtue of chalk may, 
EE © time, be cxhauſted; or, in other words, that the effect 
itt has on the clay, in dividing its too compact particles, 
. may, in a number of years, ceaſe; it is, I think, allow- 


ing a great deal. My real opinion is, that a clay will 


„ always be the better after it has been once chalked. 
A great deal of care is requiſite in land after it is feel 
chalked: if the large lumps are buried before they are 
ſtrongly impregnated Wied the influences of the atmoſphere, 
1 =p" will bas under ground undiflolved } mn a hard mats for 
er | | 1 KS: Agfa. 


* 


the leaſt. For this reaſon, the farmer muſt not be in a 


hurry to bury his chalk: in fact, the longer it lies above 
ground, the better, as it will chen gradually be reduced 
into an impalpable powder, which, being. mixed and in- 
corporated with the clay, leſſens the coheſion of its parts, 
| enlarges. its pores, and diſpoſes it to yield that nouriſh- _ 
ment to vegetables, which, in its natural W 1s 1 8 Fo 


retentive of. 


Clay is, by nature, poſſeſſed of: a links ſtock of the 

food, whatever it be, which plants moſt delight in; but 

i is a ſtubborn ſoil, and will not, till compelled to it by 

| ſome extraneous cauſe, give forth any of its riches. If it 
is pulverized by the inſtruments of huſbandry which act 

F | by attrition, it becomes a proper bed for the reception of... 
the roots of vegetables; but this pulverization is not to 
be effected without great expence of time and trouble 
| the difficulty of this operation it was made our anceſtors 

| ſearch for ſome eaſier and ſhorter method of reducing ae 
ſolid particles of clay; they effected it by means of fer- 
3 mentation, and this fermentation was raiſed, for the moſt 5 


1 : part, by rotten horſe-dung. 


When this manure 8 1 | nd Gilicalt:; to hs 


rocured, it was neceſlary to reſort to ſome other remedy 
9 „ y y 


E to correct ſtiff ſoils. Chalk was found well adapted to 
the purpoſe: the uſe of it was after many years almoſt _ 
I univerſally adopted, and experience Has: POWs. tor Any: 


Y ages, juſtified the practice. 


I have already, J think, obſerved that thats les 5 
N not by adding 0 it any vegetative quality, but br 
mixing intimately wich its ſubſtance, and leſſening the 1 


coheſion of its parts. 


| Let us, by way of Haftration:. Lapel any given quan- A 

Z tity of clay mixed and incorporated with a proper pro- 
portion of chalk, it will be found that the clay will 
poſſeſs A degree of lightneſs which nature has denied it. bY 
Let this mixed carth be ſpread on a floor expoſed to the 

. weather in inter- time; let it be frequently ſprinkled 

1 Wi Waters, and be ſtur ed about ſeveral times MAY for --- 
2 . TS ſome 
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2 great number of years, without benefiting the land in 


that the chalk has ſubſided, and the clay become more 
; compact than it was, but not ſo compact as before 255 
chalk was mixed with it. 
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ſome months: on an examination it will then be found 


The ſubſided chalk will form a comple 2 under 


= the bed of clay. 


I have been the more n in this account, petit 


5 on the principle of ſubſidence have I founded a practice 
experienced to profit by myſelf, and therefore, 1 think, 
not totally i e to be eee to. the notice of 
_ others. e . 
I had heard it long Spi off that the benefit TY 
— ſuking from chalk ceaſed after a courſe of years. always 
thought, and indeed found, that the chalk ſubſided: 2 
made me form an opinion that the chalk, even after it was 
e ſubſided, might, in part at leaſt, be retrieved ; for hs : 
- earth, which had been looſened only to a certain depth, 
Was, at the bettom of the looſe mould, a hard compact 
body, which the chalk could not penetrate : here there- 
fore it muſt, of courſe, reſt in its ſubſidence, forming 2 
5 thin coat on this hard body. ” 
About forty years ago, I chatked the: eaten t of 
SE my farm in the manner preſcribed by the cuſtom of this 
Country. For about fourteen years 1 enjoyed very g good 
erops, but at the end of that term they began to fail a 
. little. As neceſſity i is the mother f invention, 1 © came 
0 * refalution of trying an experiment on a field of twenty 
'-<ACre8 3 accordingly, when the time came, in which it was 
to receive a whole years fallow for a crop of wheat, I. 
cauſed the whole of it, ſoon after harveſt, to be ploughed | 
twice in a placs, © one 6 piovgh” following another in the | 
ans: furrow. Ol „„ „ „„ 
7 theſe means I turned up an entire new earth, on 
which I immediately laid in the proportion of about three 7 
5 loads of chalk an ATE; ee it to lie rough all the | 
5 winter. 1 35 5 
In the ſpring I gave it a ſecond: plank and hes 
= ſtowed on it three more ploughings before 8 
= hen I * left it brought for the winter, —.— 


I wal 5 


fr. 


YH founded on reaſon: 
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3 4 muſt not, however, fail obſerving, that in all the 
3 ploughings after the firſt, the ſhare 1 went only the ordi- - 


nary depth. 


In the ſecond ſpring l raid as fine + a mould as I cue; 2 
I by various operations, and ſowed the field with barley, of 5 
which I had at harveſt a crop to my entire ſatisfaction ; 
i my next crop was wheat, on which I ſprinkled ſome 
| clover-ſeed, and this drought. the land into the uſual : 


courſe of huſbandry. 


The reaſon why my land bowtns to th; in | about "EY = 
teen years after chalking is, becauſe I allow more plough- 


I ings to each crop than any of my neighbours, and theſe 
frequent ge cauſe the chalk, as If Ane to ſubſide ” 


ſooner. 5 
My method Auer fo well; that 1 ano al my 


| chalked land in the ſame manner with good ſucceſs, and 
had, in eee a ſucceſſion of | nd Oe for ten = 


* more. 5 N 
When the ten years were cexpired, 1 gave my land Acer 


BY  trench-ploughing, which never failing 1 to recover the cha K. 8 
I renew it at regular intervals, but lay no freſh chalk on 
4 after the firſt trench-ploughing, being in all the reſt. content _ 


b with what is already 1 in the land. 


This method has ſtood the teſt af. many years expe- T 


$ rience ; and 1 have not the leaſt reaſon to aſeribe it to any 


thing peculiar in the quality of my ſoil : why therefore 


I ſhould it not ſucceed as well with. N as it has done HER. 
3 with me? 5 5 


Let me berlaade fac of your readers, as it any = 


ways ſuits, to make the experiment; it cannot be any 


great expence, and the Wlan we turn out e to their. - 


2 advantage. 5 


This doctrine of the bfidence of chalk iS raids - 


* the predominant natural oi Wilk 
F always precipitate that which is only adv entitious, a and i . 


ſmaller quantity; 5 for the fame obſervation. holds good 8 


when clay i is laid on chalk. 


This ſubſidence may alſo be bferied en clay iS 464 = 
on land, or ſand on cy, as a manure, and Wigs oe 
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„ Hbhaps, be extended to many other articles, ſo as to be 
_ deemed a general principle. 5 

Fer know the benefits reſulting, on ſome Seeed 8 
deep ploughing ; but in this, as well as in every other mat. 
ter, diſcretion is to be the grand guide; and I would, by all 
means, adviſe the farmer to examine into the depth of hi; 
ſoil, by remarking what is thrown out of his ditches, or 
d by the help of a borer, : Let him Judge by this, and he 
cannot well go a-ſtray. - 
I muſt alſo give 3 caution to my! bene bonkies 
e the farmers, which is, not to be in too great a hurry to 
crop a field aſter it has had a trench-ploughing, or double 
plüwKoughing; for the ſoil turned up from any conſiderable 
depth will be ſomewhat crude in its nature, till it is. 
1 meliorated by the influences of the ſun and air. : 
-- = 1-have generally found that one whole year's fallow is 
BE ſufficient to effect this; but two winters and a ſummer 1 
never knew fail: it is chiefly froſt which contributes to 
e pulverize the chalk, and ſweeten the ſoil; not but that 
it receives great benefit from the rain Ks ſunſhine, and 
particularly from ſnow, which is ſtrongly impregnated 
with nitrous particles: all I mean to inſinuate is, that one 

| day's froſt, in my opinion, contributes more to ſweeten 
5 5 a ſtiff rough ſoil, than two days ſunſhine, rain, or ſnow. 

1 Loet me, in this place, hazard a conjecture which may, 
e 88 prove a fact: the reaſon why froſt ſo much con- 
tributes to diſunite the particles of clay may be owing to 
. ſwelling the clods, and encreaſing their ſurface : the 

_ cavities occaſioned by this ſwelling are filled with ice: 
when a thaw comes on, wherever the ice was, is a vacuun 
--,-" and; the particles, of which the clay is compoſed, being 
1 | ſeparated one from the other, crumble and fall. in pieces: 
when they are in this ſtate, and the land has been chalked, „ 

Ln fingle ploughing, well timed, will cover thei ſurfaces 
with the chalk powder, and prevent them from ſpeedily 
adhering one to the other. This is reaſon, and I have 
often remarked it to be true: whether it be ſound 


| philoſophy | or not, let "your; more intelligent reader | 
8 5 e ee | 
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A word or two more on the ſubject of chalk. 


Your readers, who have been in countries where there 
tre quarries of ſtone, muſt have obſerved, that, whilſt in 

W che quarry, it works better than after it has been expoſed 

to the ſun, for it hardens conſiderably after it has been 
out of the quarry ſome time, It is the ſame with chalk, 
1 wo is apt to be hardened by lying a ſummer in the 
ſun! for this reaſon it is adviſeable, that the chalk in- 
$ tended for manure ſhould be dug as ſoon as the winter ſets _ 
in, and laid, out of hand, on the land. This method 
and time of chalking may occaſion ſome encreaſe in the 
expence; but the farmer will be well paid for it in the 
end, and he will, by this angels. ſooner reap the 
benefit of his labours. 5 e 
3 Might I, in this point, give the farmer a little 1 more 
3 abies, it ſhould be to cart his chalk in tumbrels with very : 
1 broad wheels, to carry light loads, and allow cattle enough 
to each tumbrel: by this means his work will go ſmoothly 5 
on without impediment; his horſes will not be damaged; e 
and he may, to make himſelf amends, carry more loads _ 
: than uſual in a day, for with a Night! load it muſt be allowed Poe 

3 they will ſtep — | i 
Loet it not be imagined, from any thing 11 how id: in N 
this letter, that I truſt ſolely to chalk for bringing me = 

3 good crops ; no, I always beftow, once in a courſe of three _ 

or four years, a reaſonable coat of compoſt dung. I do not 
lay on the chalk with any intention that it ſhould enrich 5 
the clay: my deſire is, that it ſhould bring it to the nature 

| of aloam, as the Jung will then take effect, and inſure the 
farmer a large crop, provided he guards himſelf againſt . 8 
te depredations of weeds, which are too apt to have 

I their ſeeds mixed with the dung 5: ade of long ſtraw, ab 
often grow faſter than the corn, with which the land - 

3 ſhould be cropped. Dung, like many other things, is of 

| great uſe when prudently applied; but it is dangerous > 

| che hands of an ignorant landholder: the expence of hy 

| procuring it, in any quantity, will ruin him, and his 

[ crops. will 80. near to be choaked | YT the encroaching 155 
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One thing more, and I promiſe to conclude: excuſe 
the prolixity, as well as garrulity of an old man, 
I have uſed chalk as a manure both for meadows ant 
5 paſtures, but with very contrary effects. 
T0 exemplify theſe matters, permit me to obſerve, that 
8 in the year 1740, I laid, on a meadow of ſeven acres, ; 
good drefling of chalk, which, being diſſolved, ſeemed to 
| ſoak into the land and be loſt. The conſequence was, 
that for the four following years I had great crops ; but 
- they afterwards dwindled, the graſs-roats died, and I Was 
in the end obliged to plaugh up my meadow, in order to 
lay it down in better Mm after Farng two or thre 
; crops of corn from it. 
My neighbours told me that the clint; vi its warm 
| "uti, made the land give forth a large encreaſe, and 
exhauſt itſelf; but I could not give into this opinion: my 
notion of the matter was, that the chalk, by opening the 
pores of the ſoil on the principles already mentioned, gave 
a paſſage for the froſt to the roots of the graſs: this, for 
4e ſeaſon, cauſed a large encreaſe, but in the end killed it. 
I have ſince been perſuaded, that if I had rolled the men- 
dow the ſecond year, after laying on the chalk, with: 
large roller, it would have been of great ſervice, and pre: 
ſerved it for ſome years longer by cloſing the pores. _ 
At the ſame time I laid ſome chalk on a paſture which] 
OY always fed, but never mowed. The effect it had on this 
field was really ſurpriſing; the graſs \ was ſweetened, and en- 
_ creaſed in quantity for years afterwards, the dung of the 
_ eattle keeping it in heart; and it is at this 44 the bet 
paſture field I have on my farm. I 
Before I conc]ude, 1 muſt 9 80 ne of your corte. = 
FOE  ſpondents to enlarge on this important ſubject of chalk: + 
there is great room for ity as it may be laid to advantage Ec 
: even on a ſandy ſoil. Vour' FFV 1 
Hundreds of Effex, Co CF ann: 3 
. 12 3 oe © 
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NUMBER XLIX. 


7 1 5 the * Mr. Comber to the Editors; ; kits. | 
ing an Account of an antient Way of making quick-ſet | 
Hedges with T horns, &c. alſo with Purze ; 3 and an En- 


| meration * the 1 88 YE F 1e. 85 


rv EME, 8 


A ING met with e an account #; an ancient man- 
ner of making of quick- ſet hedges with thorns, &c. 

in n that excellent writer Mr. Norden, I ſhall communicate 

it to you, as it appears to me not to have been mentioned 

by any letter-writers which have fallen into N bands . 


and I ſhall ſubjoin ſome obſervations. 


Baylie. 1 pray, What is 8 beſt Nuffe 1 to make 5 


« quick- ſet of?” 


| Surveyor, © The . of white thorne, mixed here 185 


60 and there with oake and aſhe.“ 


Bayliss. But the Plants are not cally enen in all 


« places,” 


a. « Then the e of the ws: 7 or have : 
« thorne, acorns, aſh- -keyes, mixed together, and theſe 
6 * wrought or wound up in a rope of ſtraw, will RAVE - 


© but that they will be ſomewhat longer in growing.” 


c „How muſt the rope, thus Tuifed with the : 
former berries, be aid?! 5 
| Surveyor. © Make a trench at the 00s. or in hs 1 
of the ditch, and lay into it ſome fat ſoile, and then lag 
the rope all along the ditch, and cover it with good e 
ſoile alſo; then cover it with the earth; and ever, as 
any weedes or graſſe begin to grow, pull it off, and _ 
keepe it as cleane as may be from all hinderances; and _ 
when the ſeeds begin to come, keepe cattle from bruiſing : 
them; and after ſome. two or three yeares, cut the 
young ſpring by the earth, and ſo will they branch and 
grow thick; and if occaſion ſerve, cut them ſo Againe, 


0 ere preſerving the oake and aſh to become trees. 
5 'S S 2 _— i . 3 Boyle 
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E this manner! * 


Baylie. 5 What 1s the beſt time to lay the berries j in 


Surueyor. In September or Oagcber, if the berries 


be fully ripe. dee his Surveyor” 5 Dialogus, pag. 208 
and 201. | 


05 Iſervations 0 on the aber Ve- recited Pati ce. 


1 The reaſons of working the ſeeds into a rope of hay 


are not given; but probably ſome of them might be, firlt, 
to preſerve the ſeeds from birds and other vermin; ſecondly, 

co keep them warm in the winter Oy their ſowing, 
and preceding their ſpring. NO, 


II. The acorns and aſh- 0 in this a of lan 


ing, ſhould be placed with great care, at proper diſtances, 
iin the rope; becauſe, if the trees to ſpring from them are 
d to be preſerved, they ſhould not be too near; and if they 
sre not to be preſerved for timber, they will contribute 
. poorly to. the ſtrength of the hedge. However, as ſome 
of the acorns, or aſh- keys, may, or rather muſt, fail, i: 

” muſt be adviſeable, in this method of ſowing, to work 
two or three acorns, or keys, nearly together, "that if all 
come up, the beſt may be left where they ſpring, and 


good ones remain to ſupply deficiencies elſewhere. 
III. I cannot imagine why the black thorn was not 


4 added i in this manner of ſetting Was: 


IV. The practice of cutting down the ſpring at two or 
Hes” years growth, ſeems to have been grounded on 


wrong principle; for though the branching of thorns 
makes the thickneſs of the hedge, yet the early years of 
their growth ſeems a very improper time to encourage this 

| branching. The cutting down of the firſt ſpring will not 
— ſtrengthen the ſtem, but cauſe its branching. It will 
much rather weaken the vigour of the upright ſtem, 

5 whence all the branches ſhould proceed. It ſeems there- 
doe a backwarding of the growth of the hedge ſeveral 
Fears for no advantage, but with diſadvantage. This part 


of the ancient method ſeems then N omitted 5 


the moderns. 0 8 5 
8 ” ” | | ” _ 8 5 = — 3 *. The 


\ . 4 
= gy 
: 

7 : 


3 a rational improvement. | 


1 old writer Mr. Norden ſays on the ſubject, viz. 


n ſtrong fence.” 


Baylie. a Very filly SE ay hedges, 1 would thinks 


3 « can be made of ſimple fue 


© Surveyor. © Such as after two or thivs years J cut 

4 cloſe to the earth, they will then branch and become e 
I « ſo thick as no hedge, if the ditch be well made, 

| and quick well ſet, can be more defenſible, being ſet 5 

e Dialogue, e 


in two or three ranckes,” 


| pag. 198, 199. 


| impoveriſh thoſe of another, and prevent their growth: 


and for the ſame reaſon I take the ſetting of double hedges 
or all forts to be an abſurd practice. If one hedge. 5 
well managed, it is ſufficient; and more hedges waſte 
round to no purpoſe; one of them being always neglected ” 
| by poſterity, unleſs where both have been ſo neglected and „ 
ill managed, that one irregular bad hedge, perhaps pieced _ 
out with dry fence, is made of them both. Of this bad 
method of our fore-fathers I have reaſon to complain in 
ſome parts of this eſtate z 7 and I ſee 7 who have 8 


IP : 


| : the like, 


ET COMMERCIALE. os. & 


1 v. The reaſoning in my laſt obſervation confirms 0 
me what 1 have often before remarked, viz. that we 
W {em not to be arrived at perfection in our culture of 
the thorn 3 and that encouraging the main ſtem, by lop- 
ping off the ſide branches for ſome of the firſt . ſeems 


In a former letter, Saks; 1 obfireed, among other 
| uſes of furze, that I had ſeen very good quick hedges of 
© furze in Bedfordſhire, | 1 will now add what that execllent 


1 Surveyor. « In that part of Suffolke, [upon the 8 
E 4 coaſte] they make another uſe of them [furze]: they 
5 plant them in hedges, and the . of them make 


Here I muſt ee firſt; 15 before} that the cutting : 

down of the young furze Sand a wrong method, as this. 

plant naturally ſpreads and branches ſufficiently. Nor ee 
1 think, ſecondly, that the ſetting of two or three ranks _ 

is adviſeable ; for the roots of one rank will obſtruct and T 
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| Leſs objection, gentlemen, can be juſtly made to doubl 


| lines of quick-ſet, a few inches each from the other ; be. 
cauſe theſe may more eaſily be reduced into one good 
| "hedge, than where the lines are at the diſtance of ſome 
feet or yards, and properly double hedges ; yet, 5 think, 
there is an abſurdity even in this method, as the expence 
pl ſetting double rows is juſt double to that of ſetting a 
Y ſingle one; and the failing plants may eaſily be ſupplied 
co a ſingle one; and the * inconſiſtency of two lines of 
| quiek-wood, ſo near each other as at the diſtance of a few 
Inches, will probably occaſion many plants in each line ty 
fail. But to return, gentlemen, to the furze. As it is 
- acknowledged that this plant loves dryneſs, [ have obſerved 
tmat it thrives exceedingly well, as an hedge, when a good 
bank of ſandy ſoil is thrown up. I will now, gentlemen, 
only enumerate a few of the principal yy: of 1 5 
5 and conglude. 


The firſt is a ſpecies which grows very fal ad oy Mr. 


f Norden is called the French furze, (ſee page 198 of hiz 
Burveyor's Dialogue) and ſaid to abound in Devonſbirt, 
and ſome parts of Cornwall, and is, doubtleſs, the mof 


Profitable for thoſe who would encourage the growth of 


this plant for fuel. Mr. Norden ſays, that people made 


great profit of them i in faggots, ſold at Exeter, &c. in his 


os time. This ſpecies is moſt profitable to be planted in 
- places where other fuel is ſcarce, and e where 
= lime-ſtone i is plentlful and fuel ſcarce. : 


The ſecond ſpecies is by Mr. Norden called the 4551 


= ook and very juſtly, in compariſon of the former ; and 
abounds, as Mr. Nerden rightly obſerves, with us in the 
North. It naturally branches round, and grows to no 
great height; and in ſome places the buthes grow ſo per- 
e N round. and e I a k pyramid, that one would 


by imagine 


2 * » Intelligent 1 ſeem to be fo ſeafible of this principle 
that whereas every gardener uſed to p'ant two rows of peis 


within a few inches of each other, they now plant only one ro, ip 
and affirm, that they will have near ly, if; not entirely, as FP ” 
dre on one row as on two. Conn. . N 


1 ** 21, . 
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| imagine them managed by the ſhears. Though all the 
furze with us ſeems to be of this ſecond ſpecies, yet the 
3 plants differ according to the ſoil. The dryer and richer 
W the ſoil, the more perfect and high the furze ; the wetter 
nnd poorer the ſoil, the more broken with decayed branches, 
and the lower the furze. Farmers are often told, that 
I ploughing 1 is the deſtruction of furze, yet, after laying their 
| arable grounds, frequently ſee the furze riſe to a greater 
I height than before; for which two reaſons may be given, 
viz. that the making of furrows in the courſe of ploughing 
has dried the ground; and that the ſoil is enriched by the 
© manure put into it in the courſe of ploughing. The ſeeds 
of furze, like thoſe of broom, will lie long in the ground 
E undamaged, and when the plough brings them up, flouriſh. _ 
This ſecond ſpecies of W is be propereſt for a if 7 
I not for Fedder. „ 8 
The third ſpecies i is a "ind. of baſtard "Ps ze, "which : 
: grows not above a foot high, or two at the moſt. „ 
form is, in all reſpects, that of furze in miniature; but = 
the prickles are ſo ſmall and weak, that they hardly j 
3 the tendereſt hand. Some call it gorſe, (though this name 
' is by others given to furze in general) but with us in e 
1 q the North it is called cat-whin. It grows on poor, worn= 
| cut ground; and it is ſaid that no cattle will feed upon 
it, and the only effectual way. to deſtroy i it is to ene 8 


| the land. — 
4 am, Orten, 


Your obedient « ſervant, 


kamen, 


Tuonas Counrs, jun. - 
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NUMBER 1. 


tr flow to | Objedtions againſt Mowing of I, Gear, with re. 


-  markable Fatts relative to the Price Reaper 55 Ke. 0 
the Abuſes of Gleaners, 8 


Gevrizurv, ; 


. you invite fon of your kind Sole ede (in 


praQtice, eſteem myſelf properly enough qualified for the 


: taſk, and look upon it as a piece of juſtice to the public 
to defend a practice, the advantages of which em greath 
= over-balance its diſadvantages. 


The title of © Arguments SEE Y mowing Wheat 


2: hs 5 given to the Old-faſhioned Farmer's letter; though indeed 

at deſerves it not, being compoſed of groundleſs ſuggeſtions 
alone, not even reduced to me: Appearance of argumen- 
tation. . | , 


gr OI as the 3 * objeBtion may with * or 


1 many, paſs for ſolidity of reaſoning, and in ſome degree 


obſtruct an uſeful improvement in agriculture, I will 


gentlemen, conſider the ſeveral ſuggeſtions ſo far as they 
can be thought by any ſober man fo deſerve notice. 


« Firſt, (ſays he) we are in no danger of wanting 


+. labourers; becauſe numbers of thoſe who rented ſmal 
5 40 farms, muſt become ſuch, or ſtarve,” 5 


Now, let us ſuppoſe, that the perſons who aid ſal 
farms, muſt all become labourers in agriculture, or ſtarve, 
| though we need grant no ſuch thing, for many « of then 


may apply themſelves to labour in cities, as porters, &« 


or in mines, Sc.) will it follow that we muſt have as 
man hands in harveſt, in proportion to the corn to be cut, 


© we e has 255 N ſuch thing ; 'g for the Sine of 
| | ou 


II Note * page 136 of your Third Volume) to anſwer. 
3 ot Old-faſhioned Farmer on the ſubject of mowing of wheat, 
I, who have endeavoured to preſerve an exact impartiality 
in the caſe, and allow ſome diſadvantages to attend the 
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four farms united, than was grown on them when ſeparate; 


; exigencies. | | | 
But if we ſuppoſe not only that no fewer hands: remain 


for if the ſmall renters be fupr poſed unab! le, when turne 


lite, and conſequently that they muſt either labour in buf= 


* 


bandry will enſue. So little, gentlemen, docs your Cl. 


Have, or are likely to have, fewer labourers in agricu tur 
than uſual ? 7 but, whether we have eng) to get in OL ir 


reaping? 


.*. 


his ideas, if, from a per lasten 5 at they have labourers 


tinzdom. 1 5 OS 


Vor. III. No. 14. DES 7 eee I, 


farms (though probably an enemy to the public weal in 
ſome other reſpects) may grow more corn on his three or 


for it is dertain that two good teams, in one man's hand; - 
may work much more ground effeQuallr, and produce 
better crops, than a great number of weak teams in the 
hands of ſeveral perſons diſtrac ted by various POS 


at pr reſent for works of agr iculture, but alſo that no more 
corn is grown, does FIX follow that we are not likely to want 
hands 1 in future for the uſes of acriculcure | No Ok thing: 5 


off their farms, mo apply themſelves to: any other way = 


R bandry, or Aarve; yet theſe conl; derations will no: influ- 

3 ence their children, but rather the contrary ;_ for when = 

4 they ſee, by their parents example, tLat they are not e 
I likely to ſettle on little farms, they will, while young, 
turn their minds to ſome other way of life: and conſe= 
quently an objection to che uniting of ſeveral farms ariſes 
vom the e that 2 decrea {> of f labourer 5 in huſ- 


I 5 ee Farmer PEO to Know! of the nature of that 
| _ mquitous. practice, againſt which he ſo loudly decla ims. 


But till further: our Old- faſhioned Farmer q quite miſies 85 


the true point in queſtion. It is not, wh ether we now E 


_ crops, | with ſuf ent e xpedition, in che common Ny. of 


That we have not enou EY to a 5 5 purpoſe, ä 
many parts of the kingdom, is 1 0 notorious 5 aud our 1 
Old. faſhioned. Farmer muſt a pear rather confine NE 


enough in that corner of Farwickfhire where he liv es, he "Rs 
| ſhould diſcourage the introduction of reaſonable methods 
of ſupplying the want of labourers over other par ts of cha 
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I ſhall, in the ſequel of this letter, record a ſtriking : 


inſtance or two of the want of labourers | in ſome parts he ; 

| this kingdom. N 
= 1 et © Secondly,” ? our Old- faſhioned F: armer air, tha . f 
_ Wn <« we have no need to introduce the new-faſhioned ſcythes r 
4 « among our wheat, becauſe more of that article 1 is lowed - 
= 2 than uſed to be.” „ | : 
= Here the Old-faſhioned Farmer ſeems again to o be miſtaken; : 
= for if we ſhould grant, (which we need not) that not one bn 
1 | Half, nay, not a quarter of many corn fields continue when | F 
3 encloſed in tillage, yet will it not follow, that more corn, 5 
= more wheat, is not ſown than uſed to be; for very 4 
8 : generally, when core fields are encloſed, i in order to be laid, 5 
ww it is with deſign to take up, and convert to tillage, large 
1 8 commons, or other barren uncultiyated pieces of ground, 4 
= = perhaps adjoining, or, at leaſt, near to ſuch encloſed corn 7 
1 ſtelds: or, if ſuch new encloſures for tillage be not in 2 
= 1 the village, they are generally in the neighbourhood of P 
l =» 1 ſuch encloſures for paſture and meadow. : 0 5 
1 . But if ſuch new encloſures for tillage be not made, yet j b 
1 5 8 the good hufbandry of breaking up of old moſs-grown WF P 
hi | 5 leys, eſpecially ſheep paſtures, begins now to be ſo wel F 
8 . known, that we have no reaſon to conclude, that leſs . 
al , ſown becauſe. ſome corn felds are encloſed and : 5 
5 - 5 laid to graſf. ng Ts EO | | }, 
1 yh Again, e the improvements in Glas have, . 
lt * 5 of late years, been ſo great in many parts of the kingdom, | 5 
ö : 5 that it ſeems. probable, that the quantity of corn, and of n 
i wheat in particular, now grown, 1s greater than it uſed. 0} 
= to be. But be this point as it will, it is nothing to the ES 
1; : point in queſtion, Which (as I obſerved above) i is, Whether 
woe have hands enough to get in our corn with ſufficient 8 
. EX pedition ! p A queſtion which muſt, I am ſure, in many = 1 
Parts of the kingdom, be anſwered i in the negative; con- 5 
ſequently, ev ery method of ſupplyi ing this want of bands y 


deſerves encouragement in a na 8 view of things. . 
. Thirdly, 24. JAYS your correſpondent, 0 The old-⸗ 5 ic 
z 00 fe allioned way 6 of reap ng 1s much better for uſe, to the 
a or 9 1h farmen | 
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| <« «farmers Lk general, than the new- faſhioned one of : 
c mowin This aſſertion he endeavours to ſupport by 
3 ſuppoſi 5 that more full ripe corn will be knocked out 
q by the ſexthe than the fickle; that it mult be full ripe.” 
3 in order to be bold; that when lodged it cannot be 
| mown without great 1 ; and that many ears towards 
the bottom of the ſheaves wer be W ſpoiled in 
wet weather. 8 
In anſwer to them, it may, gentlemen, be füſketent * 
b- day, that no wheat can be ſuffered to ſtand till 1t be Full 
1 ripe, without great loſs in any manner of reaping ; that 
in order to have corn ſufficiently bold, it is not neceſſary 
} that it ſhould be fully ripe; that an examination of che 
b motion in reaping with the cle and ſhthe, ſhews that it 


great loſs, or, if they could not, this might be an excepted 8 
3 cafe; that though ſome ears will be found towards the 


ſo neat a way as cutting with the ſickle, nor ſo fiving 3 in 


* 


and greatly over-balanced by the advantages reſulting 


4 however reaped, and that a few ears wetted at the bottom by 
3 of the ſheaves cannot ſpoil the whole, which will be alſo 
N expoſed to the rain, Oc. and finally, that the ears which | 
lie towards the bottom of the ſheaves may, when they are 


E Vith the good. x 5 
} | 1 hope, e by this time, your ; correſpondent 
may have had occaſion to ſee that he has judged, perh 15 8 
I rather #0 baftily : and indeed he ſeems to have underta ake 
43 to decide on a ſubject he has not enough conſidered ; fo f 55 
I you will obſerve, gentlemen, that he oppoies the mowing 
F wheat only as a method of reaping with rew-f/ Heier 
ſeythes: he does not even hint that he has ever ſeen one 
of them uſed | in his part. of Iareichftire 5. nor does he | 
JJC — 8 


E is likely the corn will ſhake as much, (or mere ) when 

4 reaped with the former, as when with the latter; that ex- 
Þ perienced mowers will cut even lodged heat without 
bottom of the ſheaves, and conſequently | mowing is not 


this reſpect, yet the loſs hence ariſing is not conſiderable, . 


from this method; that in a wet ſeaſon co! n WI i! ſuffer, ns 


opened, be caſily taken o out, 00 poll ed, and not thref ry; 
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appear to have any idea of wheat mown with plain Eg] 
 feythes. What tolerable judgment then can he be ſupp ce 
to form of the neatneſs, &c. of this method of Hawn 
hy the bye, it appears from the example of this e 
| ſpondent, gentlemen, how averſe to innovations 
eſpecially When introduced with foreign names, Se. 
farmers are; and, conſequently, with how much rea 
I have ſuggeſted, (in a former letter) that the Bnet 0 
ſeythes ſhould rather be uſed for mowing of wheat 
than foreign ones, unleſs theſe latter 5 el the 
former. | wm 


<.. 


7 T ſhall conclude this letter . ith ſome nflane 0 ef 
1 5 che want of labourers f in harv eſt, and the abuſes of Jean 
1 : ing, as. cloſely Sennen with the c orig ginal dae of this 
l paper. 8 


| As X Was riding, e a month ago, within : a mile 
"OE 1 this houſe, EF met three la! bourers, with wa allets nd | 
ſickles, travelling nort thwards. The circumſtance of 
havin g ſickles 05 priſed me, as I ſhould other wi fe "I . 
concluded that they v were returning from our Yorkſhire 
| wold | . | | 5 
I Rn; and! Was anſwered, tha at e they had been i 
| Contridgeſtire "1 then enquire ed, whence they 
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and was aniwere d, from Carliſſe. 1 was tl nen curious to 

| know in what time they performed their journey, any 
Wies told, that they Were nine day 'S in Soing, n+ the lie 
| number in return „ „ 
I 1 aſked them, what wages Could ine them to t: ake e fo -. 

. 10¹ ng; ſo hazardo! us, and fo expenſive. Aa journey? 1 hey 
gt” that they took reaping by the acre, and found 
their own. meat, th eir maſters finding them ale and bs : 
I deſired them to oblige me by an honeſt declaration What 
Wages they made: whe reupon they aſſured me they made . 
2 guinea 55 'F week each, or three 55 lings and ſix-pei 100 1 

day; and one of them added, that one week they 
mad e two pounds per man, or {ix Dain gs and cight-pence 
Fier day. This account ſuggeſted to me many reflections; 
das rode hon £3508 ne of which here fo! LOW. 2 5 = 
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1. What a want of labourers mutt there be in Cam- 
bridgefhire, when they are obliged to entertain paper whe | 


come from ſuch a diſtance ! 
II. How profitable muſt farming be i in its own nature, 


. when; under ſuch difadyantages as attend ſuch A want of 


labourers, farmers ſtill carry it on! 


III. What pity that the C ambridgeſire farmers cannot . 
be ſupplied with hands from places much nearer, that the 
. labour of eight teen days, of three whole weeks, (ho-. 
great a portion of time in the harveſt ſeaſon 47 may not 
be loſt to the public | in erer man 8 s labour who takes this | 
Þ journey ! ; 
| TV. How deſira ible: is it that mowing 201 corn were in 
troduced into Cambr idgeſpire, as a man with. a ſey! the can 5 


5 cut down ſo much more than with a ſickle | E 


E A noble lord, within two miles of me, who is a great | 
F | : improver, told me, as we walked, about A” month ago, 
among his improvements, that the common farmers in a 
ttle village, to which he pointed, about a mile ff from 
him, gave this year, to the mowers of graſs, 8 ind ; 
q drink, ſtrong and ſmall, and two ſhillings and ſix- pence 
: per day; ; WHEreas the uſual 1 wages were one > ſhilling a few 5 
3 JO ago. . „ 5 | 20 
4E About this v illage lit les corn grows, 6 that the farmers | 
could not be hurried, 1 in n Day SU by a promos ol corn 


harveſt. 


1 How expotient,” 19 country in Wick the wages of 
. 12 bourers in agriculture are o hig gh, mult the uſe of the 


| 05 the! in corn bel 


One of the richeſt common 12rs in the Satan who 12 


poſleſſed of one of the fineſt ſeats in it, in reſpect to ga 


dens, Oc. and Who therefore knows well the price = i 
J labour, aſcri bed its ceneral riſe. (in a converſation at an- 
bother rich man's table, of which I partook) to the high 


price which undertakers of turnpikes give for a piece of 


1 work to be expeditiouſly done; and this cauſe has proba- 5 
| bly co- -operated with many ot hers.” FE he ſubje& calls for : 


MEA atte ntion of the Ic gillature loudly. 
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2 have elſewhere, gentlemen, obſerved a groſs abuſe of 
© leaning, when able-bodied women refuſe to work at har. 
veſt, that they may, under prgtence of gleaning, ſteal . 
1 much more corn than honeſt wages would bu yx. 
Though this abuſe does not prevail much in - this- 
neighbourhood, yet another does, not much leſs groſs, 
iz. a woman brings with her, tall girls and boys : 5 ſhe 8 
| ſhears, and not content with the prodigious gleanings of 
© Her children, herſelf gleans, from the end of the land at 
which they finiſh, to that at which they begin; thus rob- 
ding her maſter both of his corn and her time: and yet, 
- fuch is the want of hands, that he is forced to ſubmit in 
fllence to ſee himſelf robbed, and a family carry away, for 
X one woman's labour, beſides her wages, perhaps as much 
corn as would make ſeveral ſheaves, conſequently worth _ 
much more than her wages. Does not this infamous 
practice Won call for a reform, by introducing the ; 
: W = . GENTLEMEN, ” 
5 8 8 this inſtance) 
5 Fat Newton, - TY Your invited correſpondent... 
_ Oe 1 15. et GE Tuns CoMBERs. Jun®, 
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5 155 not e to have ſeen in your collection a 


bt. 1 ingle letter on the ſubject of malting, which you. > | 
bi muſt certainly acknowledge i IS an object well worth y Mo. þ | 
"4 1 8 Larne Attention. 5 
"28 In the part of England 5 1 Live, 0 on "the 1 of a 1 
i : 5 uffolk, Near the county of e Dany of the farms hae 
| . malting- ? \ 

* Wwe wall be ak igel to -this RP PN whenever be 6 

pleaſes to ſend us the pieces he mentions: we have by no Meats = 

3 


5 been able to recover che Pacer. he ſent wie. ak ork correſpone- 
- * E. * 1 | | a 


; making malt: 


3 ſeaſon. _ 
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malting-offices annexed to them : 


to their getting a comfortable livelihood, 


After this preamble, it may, perhaps, be expected that 
1 ſhould give a regular detail of the ſeveral methods of 
but this is by no means my intention; for 
ſhould ; attempt it, I could not but intrude too ck on 
your work, which 9 afford room for the letters of other . 
correſpondents, Who may write on e in ſome re- 


ſpects, more important. 


No theory, that 15 or any one elle can a lay Jown, woutd 2 
: teach a man the art in queſtion : he muſt be by practice 0 
and obſervation inftructed i in its principles, though theory 
5 may afterwards, when he is inſtructed in the rudiments, 
be of ſervice to him: his knowledge may be improved by . 
uſeful hints, and the experience of others may enable him 
to avoid many hidden rocks on which they hay 5 to cheir 

: | loſs, ſtruck. „„ 5 5 
This letter is therefore written x99 the bane s af ſuch : 
as. know already ſomething of the art of making malt, 5 
but who yet may be unacquainted With many niceties on 1 5 
5 which the perfection of the art depends. „ 
Experience, and a conſtant obſervation on effects and. . 
their cauſes, have made me maſter of ſome pieces . 
knowledge relative to this ſubject, which your farming 
readers may probably think worthy their attention: the 


reſult of. this e experience : ſhall lay bs fore them. 
The firſt thing I ſhall mention, with 1 egard to malt, 


| is the benefit of changing the water w! hit i it is ſteeping. = 
Some maltſters think this change of water no ways 
| 8 3 others, on the contrary, approve of it, but do 
it indiſcriminately in the ſame proportion « during the whole 
They are in both reſpects MNrong; for the times 
when the water requires to de Shao Fed olteneſt are at the 
beginning and latter end of the ſeaſon, in autumn and 
= ſoring, when the weather | is warm; 
L winter r the weather! is too Ban to ad nit of the water being - 


it is therefore important 

that theſe men (and I find the caſe is the ſame in many 
other parts of England) ſhould be made as perfect as 
| poſſible in the practice of that which contributes 0 Y 


for in the middle of the | 
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at all changed to any advantage. Suppoſe the bare tg 

be left in ſteep forty-eight hours in the ſpring : A che 
wocather is inclinable to be Ts the water may be 1 

that ſpace of time changed three times; in other caſes 
twice may be enough; 5 but che beſt rule to go by, is that 
| which follows. e J 8 


i if barley is left too long on the ſteep in the ſame 
ee Hy water will grow flimy „ and. e ſour; 
. the water, and when he finds that it is ſmooth and Oly 
to the touch, an id that it is Inclinabl le either to {mc I. or 
” taſte ſour, let him by all means have it inſtantly change d; 

but he muſt obſerve, if he regards his intereſt, a Particular : 


method even in doing this. 5 . 


1 off that in which the barley was tee) bing; is” afterwa ard 3 


ws water is drawn. of HS. clo! 5255 is e in. a very | ſho 


commodity, and e precau tion, A conſidera able Jof 


can be choſen: Lo the m altſter . 111 Ho well ©© try the ſcvera 


Every maltſter muſt know, that in the autumn and 
10w | would adviſe. Hh maſte r to watch the chan” res: Ok 


4 bl wed 


The uſual way of changing 1 water 1s, Gelb ta 1755 we. 


IT pailsful, or by pumping „ fill the ciſtern again. 


This I do not ap PROVE of becauſe e the barley when t] th 


enſues. Now my method has alw ay's been, f firſt to war 
 hogſh cad of water in readineſs near the ciſtern, Which ! 
cauſe to be thrown on the barle V the inf! lant the - firſt water 5 
is drawn of; ; and as a hogſhe 2d of water is ſuc Ent to et 
"wick buthels of * barle y, 1a add a 4 terwards a8 many hogi heads; 
"fave one, as my Ci: tern will wet quarters. By t 4 hele m ed ans 
1 avoid the dane er of the ape heating in the ciſte rn. 
The conſe cquences of not changind the vater v bill the 
"barley. is Reeping „ Are often fa 81 to the malt, Which 
either proves flat it — 5 inſipid, ſhewing its qualitie 8 in the 
liquor that is brewed from it ; Or 4t acq uires al mut) dil - 
agreeable e taſ e, which the beer fails 1 not to ret: un. bo "2 
1 have al vays been of opinion, that, where it con w! 
any degree of convenience be got, river oy. is Wy To 
the purpoſe of. ſteeping 19 barley intended for male but be 
that as it may, hard tori ing Water is certain ly the work tha 


| 10 ts 
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ſorts of water near his houſe with ſome white hard ſope, 
ſuch as is made at Nayland; and that which lathers ſooneſt 
is moſt ſuited to his purpoſe. Rs 
| [I have already obſerved, that in the ſpring and autumn 
it is neceſſary to change the water often in which the 
8 barley i is ſteeped : it ſhould likewiſe be remembered, that 
in theſe ſeaſons the making of malt, in all its parts, is a 
very critical buſineſs; particularly i it is then neceſſary that 
the beds, or couches, ſhould be frequently turned, or the 
malt will not come kindly ; but the tap root will be apt 
E to ſhoot forth vigorouſly, ſtarving the other roots, and 
preventing them from accompanying it in its growth: this 


4 muſt be checked, and the remedy 1 18, to turn the couch 


I often, ſpread it thin, and give it a ſufficient quantity of 
air, at the ſame time keeping it cool and temperate. Io = | 
E will ſtop the progreſs of the firſt root, give the others 
time to ſprout, and the —— will malt kindly and re- 
23 gularly. 5 | 5 c 5 
A thin- frinned* fre combs, barley i is ; beſt Sr nie 
malt, and it is not the worſe for not being very! full 1 1 
3 yet would I by n no means s recommend A lean, half-ftaryed, 5 
Y unripe g grain. | | 1 | 5 5 . 
1 Barley, which has grown on La highly manured, | is PEN 
3 not ſo good for making malt, as that which has been pro- 5 
duced by land of a moderate richneſs without any manure: 


in fact, a luxuriant ſoil, whether naturally ſo, or enriched. | 


3 by art, is not, in general, belt for YOON. barley: for the 5 
3 maltſter $ uſe. = „„ 
4 For the reaſons above Wen ene, never eue to buy | 
q barley from the farmers who have large crops, it © 
E moſtly a full- bodied grain they have to ſell. I prefer, for 


3 malting, a grain which is the produce of a ſoil that is 
E rather | poor than rich, rather light than ſtrong, and more . 


| inclined to a gravel than a clay. - 
5 This grain is clean- coated, taper, and. elegant i in its - 
3 form, is full of flour, almoſt tranſparent when watered, 5 

5 and will be ſufficiently wetted in forty-eight Rer. 


This grain encreaſes in the malting, fills the buſhel 


1 well, and makes a line, ſweet, wholelomss ry full- 
"You, III. No. 14. DES © 7 _ bodied! 
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bodied +; from which the beſt of beer may be brewed, ; 
either brown or pale, gs. as the malt has Toon dried 


- higher or lower. 


. Now 1 have mentioned arying of malt, 2 few cautions 
- on that head may not be amiſs. _ e 8 
5 3 My practice has been to give my malt as much drying 
as I could on the floor: this is not only a great ſaving of 


fuel to me, but is alſo attended with Lee other” al. 


| veantages. e 
1 find. that my malt, by 1 being this ada liveſted 
85 its outward moiſture, does not ſhrink ſo much when 
it comes to be laid on the kiln; of courſe it meaſures to 


more advantage: it is beſides of a better . os 
| acquired no foreign taſte in drying. 


5 may very eaſily be obſerved, that if malt i is s laid very 
damp on the kiln, a thick miſt, or ſmoky vapour, wil 
vt immediately ariſe from the ſurface of it, which, being re- 


1 pelled and condenſed by the cold circumambient air, falls 


again on the malt, where, by the heat from the fur- 
| mace, it is a ſecond time rarehied, and aſcends | in en, 


” of ſteam. 


This alternate e and condentation of the 
: moiſture i is of great diſſervice to the malt, giving. it often 
. diſagreeable muſty favour, and 4 making | it beſides | more 


3 unfit tor kecping. 


| Now, by my method of ſufering the male. to receive 2 
| part of its drying on the floor, this: inconvenience is, in 
. great meaſure, avoided ; for the groſs moiſture i is already 
- evaporated. before it is laid on the kiln, and that which 
remains creates no great degree of ſteam, provided the 
= fire i in the furnace i is not at firſt made to burn too fierce. 5 
N With this precaution I have often made pale malt as 
5 fine as I have any where ſeen, ſuch as ſome gentlemen, 
„ who" long dealt with me frequently, nay, conſtantly. 
praiſed. In drying this malt 1 took care that there was, 
during the whole time it was on the kiln, but a yer) 5 
55 moderate, yet equal, fire in the furnace. © 
II had an inclination to have any malt high dried, (for 
| ſome like brown malt better than 9 when the 3 ? 


BD 


encreaſed till it roared again in the furnace, taking care 


that the malt ſhould be properly ſtirred, leſt it proved 
kiln-burnt; and by this method J had a fine, ſweet, brown 
malt, fit for making harveſt beer, ſuch : as ſome farmers : 


| are very fond of brewing. 


Many are of opinion, that brown malt, uſed in the fame X 
1 proportion with the pale, will make the ſtrongeſt beer; but 
tis is certainly a miſtake, for I have often made the — 
periment with great preciſion, but could never find any | 


material difference, and what difference there was at any 


: time, ſeemed to me to be rather in favour of the pale than 

4 the brown malt: this may ealily be accounted for, as the 

| flour in the pale malt always remained ſound and uninjured 
in the drying; whereas the brown malt would ſometimes, 1 
1 notwithſtanding all the care of the maltſter, be injured 
or parched by the fire, and that part which was parched : 


3 had, of conſequence, loſt its ſpirit and virtue. 
l muſt, however, on this occaſion make one necelfiry 
E remark, which i is, that ſome pale malts are ſlack dried: 


: theſe, 4 own, make a raw unwholeſome liquor, which 5 
3 will not keep well; but if the pale malt is gradually and 


flowly dried by an uniform; gentle heat, it will certainly 
anſwer the character I have already given of it, and will, 


3 beſides, (I have experience for my voucher) Hoop. as well D , 


2 2 any brown malt whatever. 
Þ# Maltſters, in general, are too little nice in "the barley 


| they buy. 1 have already ſaid ſomething on this head, to 

E which IL ſhall add, that 1 would by no means have = mg : 
ever. bargain for mixed grain: : what I mean by mixed 
grain is barley grown on various ſoils, and in different 

3 felds. There is a ſure diſappointment in buy! ing ſuch 
| grain, as the kerns will ſpire at different times, and ſome LE 
of them not at all; fo that, after the couch is dried, ſome N 
| part of it will not be half malted, and a great eat of the : 


3 remainder not malted at all. 


ö In order to avoid this misfortune, for fach it is, 40 che . 
1 maltſter 8 cuſtomers will, with too much reaſon, und fault 
| 8 8 8 2 — With 3 
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was nearly evaporated, I cauſed the fire to be gradually 
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With his commodity, let him by no means attempt to buy 


tythe barley, for that he is ſure is mixed : I experienced 
myſelf, many years ago, a great loſs by a purchaſe of the 


5, kind: A neighbouring farmer, with whom I was well 
acquainted, brought a ſample of barley to market; [ 
looked at it, and though 1t was not very fine, I bought it, 


on account of his letting me have it ſix-pence a quarter 
chcaper than I could then buy of others: the lot confiſtes WF 
of one hundred quarters; but when it came home, and i had 
tried ſome of it, I think about ten quarters, I was greatly 1 
| ſurpriſed to find the malt ſo bad, when, examining the bar. 
ley with great attention, I ſoon diſcovered the eaten of it. 
- Meeting the farmer, of whom I had bought it, within a 
- day or two afterwards, I aſked him how * came to ſell 
me mixed barley, adding, that I always thought he kept 
bis grain with more care ſeparate: he ſoon unravelled the 
myſtery, by telling me, that it was He parſon' 8 2 
not his own, which he ſold 8 
. When I heard this, T was not a little diſoleaſed ; hot W. 
5 ever, reſolving to make the beſt of a bad bargain, * car- 
died a ſample of it to market the next day, and ſold it to 
„ hog-feeder for eighteen-pence a quarter leſs than I gare 
for it. This was ſome loſs ; however, I was glad to get 
off ſo well, as I would not have made the whole into 
malt, and have ee on 1 7 cuſtomers, for an | hundree 
- pounds. „„ TEES — 
, ſhewy that 1 am not i ie weed 1 will item 
-  gour: readers of a method by which they may diſcover 
whether malt has been made of mixed, or, in part, un- 
= Tipe barley. Take a bowl of water; throw into it a. 
couple of handfuls of the malt; give it a gentle Rirring, . 
and the barley which has not been malted will fink _ 4 
the bottom; the half-malted grains will have one end 3 
PEE ſunk, being i in a vertical poſition; and the true good malt 3 
will ſwim. This experiment 1 have often made, and! never 
5 found it deceive m—_ 7 | 
be ſame barley, though ever ſo good, Al not mak 
3 alike well a at all times : 4 for inſtance, take it as ſoon as it 
honing „ pc ate ee | houls, 
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houſed, it comes well, but whilſt it is in its ſweat, by no 
means; yet after it bas done Fyeating, it comes well 
again. e 1 „ 
In the ſame manner, barley which has been got in 
early i in a very dry ſeaſon makes but indifferent malt; 
whereas the ſame barley, if it is left abroad till rain 

falls on it to looſen the huſk from the kernel, malts yay 

well, and yields a large encreaſe, 
Alſo, old barley, Ted with that of the laſt harveſt; : 
does not malt well, for the reaſons above mentioned 
it does not all ſpear, or Foo forth | Its beard, at the fame. 


time. 


3 "Theſe, 4 kw are niceties which few. mens attend : 
1 to; yet am I certain that an obſervance of them, and 
| ſome few more N wa enereaſe their profits | 
nearly ten per cent. = ; 
It is almoſt time for me to conclude this long letter; 
RK yet muſt I ſtill treſpaſs on your reader's o 
A great many maltſters in this county, and in Eſſex, es 
| make prodigious quantities of malt for the London market; 
and there are often diſputes happen, between the Wale e 1 85 
and the factors and buyers at Mark-lane, about the malt 
| not holding out meaſure; the reaſon of which many of the 
country dealers are unacquainted with, and therefore know _ 
no other way of guarding againſt it than by throwing in 
a buſhel or two extraordinary : this is ſome abridgement | 
of their profits, and is beſides often unneceſſary. One 
| reaſon for this deficiency is the avariciouſneſs of the 
4 maker, who is willing to have as large an encreaſe as 
poſũble, to the amount of ſix pecks in eight buſhels; 
8 whereas, if the malt is intended for the London market, 
four pecks is all that can, with propriety, be allowed, 
for it muſt not be drawn too long; ; and this malt requires ED 
more cleaning * the ſereen, 85 c. than that 101d: in the 1 5 
country. 1 hg | . | 
Malt, it it is not thoroughly cleaned; will hone in the 
hold of the veſſel that carries it; a the tails, being 
looſened, will fall off; the necelfary conſequence of which _ 
| muſt be a deficieney when it comes to be menſtred 2 
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f ſecond time, at the wharf or warehouſe: now, to prevent 1 
any altercation or diſpute, let the maltſter always cauſe his 
commodity to be well ſcreened before it is meaſured Into 
the ſacks to be carried on ſhipboard : he need then put up 
no more than the meaſure; he will gain himſelf a character 
as a clean good workman; and I will anſwer for it, that 
the factors, if he makes his malt according to ſample, 
will readily give him one A a e more e than 


; his e 3 
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Tam, e ES 
Four moſt humble ſervant, 


1 Page of Suffolk, 8 And conſtant reader, 
of be commas 110 e „ n HenrronpmunemAs 5 


NUMBER Ln. 


T the Tau, 2 the Moszun Rvsrioun, 


Srerzzusx, | 


8 one principal intention of your work i is to promote : 
Bn” 4 * improvements in agriculture, you very properly in 
| vited a correſpondence with your practical readers, in con- 
: ſequence of which, ſeveral farmers have been encouraged 
do appear in it. I have been attentive to their letters, 7 
which contain many uſeful things; but in regard to the 
5 main deſign, am apprehenſive Bey may not have ſo pong | 
an effect as could be wiſhed. e 
They inform us of their practice in miles great crops, 
— var theſe are not always the moſt profitable, A great crop, 
wich cannot, by the ſame aſſiſtance to the land, be re- 
peated, or one equal to it, of ſome other ſort, obtained, 
may be looked upon as a forced crop ; and one ſuch may N 
| weaken the land ſome years : : for this reaſon, an account 
| of one or two great crops is not wholly to be relied on in 
5 practice. To form a right judgment of the advantage of 
ſuch crops, it is neceſſary to know what were the following 
bones, till the firſt come round again in that courſe of hul- 
bandry; and likewiſe the expence of all theſe crops : but 


= theſe are not t given, and Aer ſeldom to de expected, 
| it 
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it may not be adviſeable for a farmer, in other part of 
the country, to alter his own ſcheme of huſbandry, and 
adopt a new one, unleſs he has reaſons given him to 
eve, that, upon the wen, it would be more. e profitable | 


: . to him. 


The farmers in moſt counties practiſe d aifirent metheda; = 
| and they uſually attribute their ſucceſs to ſuch cauſes as _ 
| occur in their practice; fome, to frequent ploughings ; 


ſome, to much manure; others, to hoeing: and, in general, 


to change of crops. But as they uſually combine theſe 

4 together, it is not eaſy for them to diſcover which are the 
| moſt effectual, and leaſt expenſive; though the know- 
| ledge of this would be greatly for their benefit, could * 


| be determined with ſome degree of certainty. 


The experiments made by farmers, for their own pri- 5 
vate uſe, are, for the moſt part, inaccurate; material cir= _ 
23 cumſtances are not obſerved, or forgotten; and, in one 
4 reſpect, they are very detective. To determine which 3 
the beſt and moſt profitable way of agriculture, the ſeveral 1 
methods ought to be tried together in one field, or in 
land of the ſame ſort, and in the ſame circumſtances. . 
| This is ſeldom or never tried by the farmers; and there- 
VE fore, though their methods may be good, oy: cannot be . 


certain that they are the beſt and cheapeſt. 


5 Now, in order to determine this great point, and that 105 

| the farmers themſelves may ſee and be judges of it, by 

| their own practice, I am of opinion, that if your plan 
was extended, the farmers might be prevailed with to 
make. ſuch experiments as you, or your correſpondents, e 
© fhould point out to them, and give you an account of 5 
their ſucceſs: for it is obſervable, that ſeveral of your _ 
| correſpondents are not ſervilely attached to old cuſtoms, ROY 
| but deviate from the common | of the Rte. by . 


1 way of experiment. 


Theſe are the ORs I wad cid to your par- Fo 
ticular notice. They might be induced to become ex- 


perimenters, to the general benefit of themſelves and others 


1 in their neighbourhood. Such trials may be made upon . 58 
Z their favourite STOPR, in n ſmall Pieces. of land, without any. — 
VT | boſs ES 


r — 2 wer" 2 
* 8 _ 
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| Jofs to them, and with the common inſtruments ; and. 
when they are ſatisfied, from experience, which of the 
different ways is, upon the whole, moſt for their ad- 
vantage, more convenient inſtruments may be recom- 


mended to them. 
Theſe experiments may be varied, upd ſuited to different 


| | Ercumſtances of the land, and plants to be cultivated, 
Several other perſons would probably try them, beſides 
\ thoſe to whom they are particularly recommended: the 
neighbouring farmers would be attentive to the progreſs 
of them, and make trials themſelves, where they ſaw the 
bother farmers ſucceed, by whoſe example they would be 
more influenced than they commonly are by the experi- 
ments made by gentlemen. From ſmall beginnings g great 
effects may, in time, be produced, if any good plan is 
: ſteadily purſued: and as you may have experiments car- 
rying on under your direction in every county, your 
Muſeum would become a repoſitory of the moſt uſeful 
and accurate, and, in chat . — be of e ſervice to 
5 the public. 3 fs „„ 
What I have ſaid 3 1 e to corn; 
1 but the plan may be extended to cultivated graſſes, and 
many other plants; alſo for introducing more convenient 
_ . and many other purpoſes in huſbandry. = 
If the ſociety for the encouragement of arts would 
give honorary premiums to thoſe experimenters who moſt 
excelled, and pecuniary ones to their ſervants who exc- 


cuted them, theſe would greatly excite an emulation; 
and in ſome caſes the premiums might be proportioned 1 to 


CD : the quantity of the crops produced. 


It may, perhaps, be ſuppoſed, that all this would be 


; attended with much trouble, and take up a great deal of 


your room: but this will be chiefly at firſt ; for. after ſome 
leading experiments are publiſhed, theſe may be referred 
to, and adapted to other caſes, without very material 
alterations v. „ BE. 


* " We cknowledoe b ack lived to at correſpond: 
ent for his very ſeniible * which * be improved to great 


Ss advantage 
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enn. 


care and ſucceſs. His method appears to be very good, 


prepare the land for the ſucceeding crop: and they are 
now propofed to be tried, becauſe this! is the ſeaſon of his 
a the land. = 


ont, not near a hedge (two acres would be better). 


j | third of theſe ridges to have no drefling at all. 


to be taken off. 


A 
. 
& 


the reſult of which may prove of great benefit to the caule of 
Y aericottore in general; ; and it will give us pleaſure to have an 


. 3 nnn ot. regiſtering the accounts which may be ſent us of... 


2 experiments made in conſequence of theſe hints. We recommend. 
Y this letter to the particular attention of Mr. Moſs. E. O. 
We See page 144: of this Yolume. „ 


4 „ 
1 0 


In order to explain my meaning more fully, I ſhall 
© propoſe an experiment to be tried upon horſe-beans, ow” 
be Mr. Moſs, your Kentiſh correſpondent of laſt month*; 
the rather, as he declares himſelf to be very fond of . 
Nope, and practiſes that method upon beans with ſüch ” 


but expenſive. Some of the following may be done 5 
aber and produce as good a crop of beans, or better 


In a field intended 97 beans, fer an acre. be marked 


E | This piece to be deep ploughed into two-bout ridzes; _ 
half of it into three-feet ridges, and the other half into 
e three feet and a half broad. At proper diſtances 
of time plough them again twice more; let this be done 
RM and ſtill in the ſame-fized ridges. One third 8 
© each of theſe ridges to be dreſſed with lime only; another 
© third with lime and ſoot, when the reſt of the field is 

© dreſſed, and in the ſame proportion; and the remaining 


Upon the middle of each ridge plant a ſingle row of 
Ja, at the ſame time, and as thick, as the reſt of the 
feld; and when they are up about three inches high, the _ 
T intervals are to be deep hoed with a common ſwing- lh. 18 
; | which ſhould at the firſt (and every hoeing from the rows) 
go as near to them as can be done, without damaging the 
J deans. If any clods 1 to fall pow them, 5 are 


The firſt Gola iS to be Hom the rows; one ie el =o - 
{to be hoed and the next miſſed, and o throughout the e 
Vor. III. No. The H h 1 8 piece: 1 


| nag; 5 add we | ſhall 1 aford ow to el letters as 1 5 
may put the konefſt farmer in the way of making experiments, 
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the laſt hoeing, 
both ee. 
The times proper to o repeat theſe boring will Jorg 
1 upon the condition of the land, and the growth of 1 
weeds, which ſhould never be ſuffered to grow high. 
general, and after the ſecond gs Vent! a month ny 
_ be een. | e 
Every hoeing is to be performed. at one > heats "but k 
e this does not go deep enough, it may be proper to make 
his light plough follow the other immediately, by way o 
2a trench-ploughing, eſpecially in ploughing from the 
rows; for the ſucceſs much depends upon the interval 
being well and deep hoed; and this my” be done at one 
© bout by a good ploughman. e „ 
As there will remain, at each \ hong from the x rows, 1 
5 flip of earth next to them, of about two or three inches 
theſe are to be hoed with a narrow, thin hand- 
| hoe, and the weeds drawn into the furrow, that they may 
be buried at the next hoe- ploughing, which ſhould im- 
This hand- ng: of theſe flips to be 


5 . broad; 


meldiately follow. 
b repeated when the weeds appear. 
. Five ſuch horſe-hoeings are a; at ious: bout 
1 is equal to two common ploughings; and this may 
. be enough for the rows that were dreſſed with lime and 
dot: the others, that have no dreſſing, may have ſeven 
Ee hor ſe-hocings, in order to ſee the different effects of each 
5 Theſe ſeven hocings are fix bouts, or three 
1 common ploughings; but i in ſuch land they may be done 
OD with two horſes, which will diminiſh the expence. 1 
5 5 Mr. Moſs, or whoever elſe may make the . 
is deſired to fee every part of the work done himſelf; and 
4 a 785 an exact account of the time when 
3 f , the quantity of manure made uſe of, 
OR and the crops upon vert” * ng eing thoſe that 


_— : method. 
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piece : for the earth is at no time to be hoed away fron 
the rows on both ſides at once. 
turn back the earth to the rows, and then hoe thoſe in. 
tervals (that were miſſed at firſt) from the rows. Thu; 
the intervals are every time to be hoed alternately ; and a 
the rows are to remain earthed. up 6 


At the ſecond hoeing 
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F ſend you the particulars from his journal, 


; * hand-hoed. In this Way as large, or perhaps a larger, 
crop may be got than in ſome of the others; but the _ 

i W expence will be W and the Wa not fo much im- 

1 ESTs 5 

f 1 ſhall be PP) if theſe hints a are, in x any reſet uſeful; = 

e 5 am, GENTLEMEN, | Oe a 

5 Middleſex, Your very humble ſervant, . 

t | October TOY. . OO DS Es ba - ob Be. 

3 — 

| N U M B E R Ll. 

J 7 | Method of laue Cattle boven by eating r Ci. 5 

E 

0 | Gmerunan, . ” 8 : 

s Jam 2 conſtant er of your F 1 take 0 

Y notice, in your laſt for September, of a letter EE 

9 from a gentleman in Ireland, wherein he requeſts =—_ 

0 ae that has tried the experiment of the inciſion-knife, . 

do relieve cattle that are hoven or ſwelled with eating clo- 5 

0 * to give a particular account of that operation. 5 

5 Thad a yearling ſteer in that condition about a year and . 

6 T7 ſince: 1 ſent for a farrier as ſoon as I perceived 15 

© he drenched him, and drove him about for ſome hours, 

t | vithout giving him any relief: he ſtill grew worſe, and 

the man could do no more for him; and I believe he would 5 

1 naue died ſoon, having almoſt loſt his footing. 5 

6 l then reſolved to try the ee of giving vent to. : 

| 3 | the wind by : an inciſion. 


| bad, and had not, manure; and ſuch as were more or leſs 
E hoed, &c. and to keep the ſame account of every thing 
| performed i in the reſt of the field, and the crop it produces : 
d when the beans are threſhed out, he is n to | 


Ilft he is inclined to vary the experiment archer, be may 5 
E allot another piece for that purpoſe in the ſame field, to 
3 be ploughed into five- feet ridges, and two rows of beans 
planted upon each ridge, at a foot diſtance. Here the i In- 
E 33 are all to be hoed every time, and the partitions ; 
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232 MUSEUM. RUSTICUM 4 
on took notice ( as the centleman obſerves) that he wa b 
= particularly ſwelled and puffed out between the ribs and 3 
pin- bone on the near ſide, I gave the farrier a thin inci. 

ſion- knife, not ſharp pointed, but a little rounded at th, Y 
point, and made him cut through the hide about an ink 7 


long, downwards, where the ſwelling was moſt, (having Y 
hiſt properly ſecured him from moving) about three inchs 
from the rib, and the ſame from the bones of the loin; then 5 / 

I directed him to make another inciſion with the utmoſt WF 
cCaution, that it might only enter the cavity of the belly, a c 
without hurting or wounding any of the eons a | = 

5 believed that would be fatal to the creature. 1 
The orifice was not bigger than the top of a little fins b P! 
5 would enter, but immediately on making it the wind 
rruſhed out, with as much force as if it come from a hel. 
los, and was very fœtid; it continued ſo for ſome time, 

and the ſwelling leſſened by degrees 

F afterwards run a needle with thread through the 
hs wu in the hide, tied it together, putting 2 plaiſter on 
. to keep the air from it, put him into a warm houſe, 
ET and next day he eat ſome oats and hay, and in a week's 
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: time we healed up the wound and turned him out with the fi 
other cattle ; and though he did not recover himſelf in i 
; bome Weeks, he | is NOW as 5 fine a Reer as e of his fol ik 
lows . 1 4 
1 made uſe of no PE to keep the orifice « open = FS li 

FE. N am, nn 1 Ss 7 = p: 

7 Oktober 22, 1 Tour moſt obedient ſervant, © 
gl 1287 „ A Devox!, ax, 


1 . "We are 1 ablived” to this gentleman, Jad take this 

faſt opportunity of publiſhing his letter, not only becauſe it 

may be of great utility, but alſo to convince our readers of the 

bvoalue of our collection, conſidered in the light of a channel of 

intelligence in rural and commercial Warten from one ne pat of 
1 = kingdom to another. * 

by E. K 
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. GENTLEMEx, „ 1 
A S much damage is often done in bein crops by the 
Y 4 dolphin fly, any thing, that may tend towards rene ; ö 
3 ching ſo great an evil, cannot but be eee to vous 5 ll g 
readers. | | A 
; : * en after a = 1 that this black. fly 1 
3 proves fo very deſtructive to all forts of beans: Iam _—_— 1 
to think that they are more particularly tempted 00 at- 
E” tack this crop, by the ſap which exſudes from the pores of vl 
6 the pant being more ſuited to their taſte than- the IP of VV 
* Ie may poſtibly be ae food Agne 8 chem by OLE. 
ture; and this is more probable, as they increaſe ſo faſt on 1 
beans, and are ſcarcely „% %/ͤ tua — 
= Being in a weak, and perhaps infantine ſtate, when * 5 
| firſt attack the beans, it is natural to imagine that they _ 
E ſhould prey upon the moſt tender part, and that which is beſt 
3 adapted to give them a ſupply of ſap, or, perhaps, of ten- 
der food in a condition to be macerated by their yet- de- 
licate organs: the top therefore of the vegetable is the _ 
I place where they are firſt ſeen ; there they bevin their ra- 
vages, and ſpread downwards, till they have deprived the 
farmer of the pleaſing hopes he Dag: entertained of hav- 
ing a good crop. e 5 1 
Ilt would be ſome alleviation of this misfortune. if, = 
2 when the inſect firſt attacked the crop, the farmer ſhould | 
ſend into the field one or more men, provided each with . 
n ſeymeter or hanger : with theſe they could eaſily lop off 
the heads of the beans, by which means a crop has been 
often ſaved; for this fly is ſeldom known to riſe again 
when it once falls with the bean- top to the ground. An- 
other remedy may be applied for this evil; but it is only 
3 in mall which lie near r the home-ftall : . 
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the remedy I mean is, to turn all the turkeys and poultr 

into the field; theſe will devour an amazing number of the 
inſects, and have often been known to ſave a erop of 
e 1 th GENTLEMEN, 


| Kent, 1 20, „ e 7 85 ; 


* — the * * [Ls LETT . 
— * — — 


N U M B E k- Ly. 
2 of making Somerſetſhire Baer. 


Gkvrikurv, 


ERH APS ſome of your readers. may . bacan 
and as we in this town have what is very good, [ 


vin let you into the ſecret in what manner I make it. 


Any time betwixt this and Chriſtmas is a good ſeaſon, 


1 generally ſalt my pork in large wooden troughs, 
When I kill a large hog for bacon, I lay the ſides in 

the troughs, and ſprinkle them pretty heavily with bay- 

ſualt, for I uſe no other: I then leave them twenty-four 

| hours to drain away the blood, and ſome of the: over- 
- abounding juices. 5 > 


After this, I take chend out, wipe thank very os = 


. thiow away the drainings. I then take ſome freſh bay- 
flult, and, heating it well in a large frying-pan of iron, 
I rub my meat till I am quite tired; and this I do for four 

1 Gays, turning it every other day. 


If the hog was large, I keep the ths in {les {in 


N ing them ten times) for three weeks; after which 1 take 
them out, and have them thoroughly well dried in the 
uůlſual manner: but you muſt obſerve, that I have them 
5 : well dried, or they would not keep ſo well, nor eat ſo fine. 


I have ſeveral times mixed ſome coarſe ſugar with my 


PER bay-ſales and thought it gave the bacon a mellower 
flavour; but then I alſo conjectured ſoon afterwards, that 
| the bacon thus cured did not keep ſo well as the other, 
but grew ruſty ſooner ; yet I am not ſure of this, as it 


7 be owing to ſome accident. 1 
- Briflington, Somerſetſhire, | Your humble "DISH 
e 11, 1 3 FARMER. 


R. 


NUMBER IVI. 


1 LY erroneaus Mithed of ſowing . on a ally Sel, prnte 2 


out, and remedied. 
Grurizurx, 
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EING a young farmer, 1 4s not pretend t to Kan fo : 
D much knowledge derived from experience as many 
I other of your practical correſpondents may be. poſſeſſed of: 
E: they are capable of inſtructing your readers, by a relation 
ol experiments in huſbandry which have come within the 
RB compaſs of their own knowledge or practice; they * 
us good methods of en and we are glad to N E 
I the benefit. „ el 
3 My father occupied many years a i farm | in a {ac 
ing county, part of which Was a 1 N A and the fer | 
3 a light gravel. EE, e „ 
A few years ago, on my marrying 1 elende 3 
3 daughter, my father took a farm in this county of Bed- 
ford, and ſtocked it for me, 1 willog. to ſet me © going 7 
in the world. 5 
Ihe firſt year 1 had e to ſow ins has peas, g 
I aha I proceeded in the method I had been all my life 
| uſed to: I ſowed them on the rough ground, and harrow- _ 
ed them in; but the dry ſummer which followed, parched t 
up he e and 1 had 8 * feed 8 5 
F inding I was ; thus i in an error, 1 e the next _ 
| year to remedy it, for I diſcovered, that on a crumbly ; 
chalk (chat is the ſoil of my farm) this was a very bad 
method. Accordingly, when pea ſeed- time came, [ ſowee 
. the land, broad caſt, with four buſhels of ſeed on an acre, . 
and aerivards ploughed it in with a foot-plough: -this- -- 
effectually covered the ſeed, defended it from the ravages 
; of birds and held fowls, and kept it in a proper ſtate 
3 of moiſture, though the ſummer was again rather dry. 
-. find allo * experience. that peas in a | chalky ſoil 
are 
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are beſt ſown with only one ploughing, for the ſoil ; i 


naturally fo very looſe and crumbly, that if it was turn. 


85 up to the winter froſts, it would be ſo reduced, that 
T all the goodneſs and ſubſtance of the land would be waihed 
: Away, inſtead of benefiting the ſucceeding crop. 


I ſend this account to you, gentlemen, | that others 


2 perhaps as inexperienced as myſelf, may be advantage 
by my miſcarriages: it is an act of charity to place 3 
\ beacon on a dangerous rock, and this diſpoſition may 
| poſſibly prompt me to comjiunicate them to ene in 0 
* ſhould chance to experience any loſſes in futir 


In the mean time I ſhould take it as a very pan cu. 


55 lar favour, 11 ſome of your practical corrreſpondent 
would tell me what is the beſt manure for a chalkj 
foil, for 1 have not yet been able, in my ſhort experi- 


ende, to diſcover any I can entirely depend on 
4: ſhould alſo be much obliged if any body would i in- 


= form me which of the artificial paſtures I ought to cul. 

_ tivate chiefly on ſuch a foil: clover has not ſucceeded 
ED: with me, and I am adviſed that it has not heart enough 
3 ſor either lucerne or burnet. | | 


_ You perceive, gentlemen, that though x am young 


„ 1 inexperienced, I am willing to learn, and I thought 

I could not do better than apply to your correſpond. 

| ents to have my doubts ſolved; and I was particula rly 

induced to do it from the many valuable pieces of 

5 knowledge which I have already met with in your 

work, and by which I have wand T muſt own, mot 
+ A | little benefited and inſtructed. 3 


I am, GrvTLenen, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
And conſtant reader, . 


eie Dunſtable, A BrpronpoHnE Fannin 
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Crvrifurs, 


month? 8 publication. 5 


Lalſo think the marginal notes 1 in i the 8 5 
abr were many of them real advantages, as they con- 
Vor. III. No. 5 Fes - 8 


EING naturally of 1 2 communicative dilpolitions 
is the reaſon. of my ſometimes filling a few pages 
in your monthly publication; and I think myſelf 
t in being ignorant of the logical manner of writing, - 
| ſome of the Jette in that collection are ſpun out with; 
che knowledge they convey being of apparent advantage 
3 to very few, if any, of your practical readers; for it 
mould be the care of thoſe who write for the information 5 
of others, to communicate ſomewhat from experience, or 
ocular demonſtration, and not from ſpeculation or hearſay 
| barely: and few, perhaps, would be offended if the editors 
of this work ſhould. ſuppreſs ſome of the letters, which 
come to their hands, of this nature, more eſpecially when 15 
two or three ſuch from the ſame Perlen APNEA in one 
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' tained judicious hints of natural philoſophy, and extraq; 
from approved modern authors, of which many of the 
ruſticated readers of this work would have remained! igno. 
rant; therefore my with i is, that the e ſhould con. 
e tinue this method. 


Faving ſaid thus much, 17 5 way of i be n n to thi 


paper, I ſhall proceed to give an account of the method hoy 
"the dipſacus ſativus, or Juller's 5 th N, . called the 
= cal, is cultivated *. 


TI am well informed, that the. principal place + in the 


4 kingdom, for the cultivation of this plant, is about W ring. 
ton, in Somerſetſhire, many of the inhabitants of that, and 


5 Gd neighbouring Ons OW N ee therein; 


o 


* The D; fois kan, Nod: Pept: "Cabbrated: teazel is 


I ” - Miller called dipſacus ſaliis connatis, ariſtis frudibus recuiwiñ 
8 It is alſo called carduus fullorum, or fullonum. The directions 


given by the above writer, relative to the culture of this very 


uſeful plant, may probably be very acceptable to ſuch of our 
ts readers as have not by them the Gardener's Dictionary, Which 
;- 20M large and expenſive book. He fays that teazel is propagated 
by ſowing the ſeeds in March, upon a foil that has been well dried: 
about one peck of this ſeed will ſow an acre (here he differs from 
dur correſpondent); for the 233 ſhould have room to grow, other- 
wiſe the heads will not be 
the plants are come up, you mult hoe them in the ſame manner as 
Is practiſed for turneps, cutting down all the weeds, and ſin; güne 
dut the plants to about ſix or eight inches diſtance : and as the plants 
advance, and the weeds begin to grow again, you mult boe them 
A ſecond time, cutting out the plants to a wider diſtance, for 
they ſhould be at laſt left at leaſt a foot aſunder; and you ſhould 
be particularly careful to clear them from weeds, eſpectally tie 
flirſt ſummer ; for when the plants have ſpread ſo as to cover tb? 
ſurface of the ground, the weeds will not ſo readily grow betw een 
1 them. The ſecond year aſter ſowing, the plants will ſhoot up 
bhbaeads, which will be fit to cut about the beginning of Augult, 
nt which time they ſhould be cut, and tied up in bunches, ſet⸗ 
ting them in the ſun, if the weather be falr; 4 but if not, they 


o large, nor in ſo great quantity. When 


muſt be ſet in rooms to dry them. The common produce i 


„ about one hundred and fixty bundles, or ſtaves, upon an acre, 

Waich they fell for about one ſhilling a ſtave. Some people ſow 

cCaraway and other ſeeds among their teazels ; but this is not 

à good method, for the one ſpoils the other; nor can you {0 
ceeaſily clear them from weeds as when alone. Mr. Miller differ 

not much from our corretpondent, except in the quantity d 

| * he recommends, as EL obleryod. E. 
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4 404 from theſe places the cloth manufactories in the 
counties of Glouceſter, Somerſet, and Wilts, are ſup- 
1 plied, and even a "great uy 1855 carried annually into 
YA Yorkſhire *, „ . 
The land moſt fultabls for this lar; is that of. a thin, 15 
E feet ſurface, and marly bottom, though a clay or ſtone- 

F traſh bottom will do, and produce large crops : «rich 
E loam, or ſtrong clay, is very improper, as on them the 

R os is apt to grow luxuriant, and chereby cauſe the 
heads to be large and coarſe- hooked; and, in a moiſt ſum- 
mer, , ſubject to mildew : and rot before bad bloſſom 45 
are fit to cut +, 
As to ſituation, a | fouthern ae on thi decline of 4 8 
H hill is to be preferred, though any other will do; but up- = 
land ground is to be moſt eſteemed, more eſpecially i in an 
encloſed country, that the wind may aſſiſt in carrying ER 
the natural humidity of the plant in moiſt ſeaſons, Which 
. ſometimes, in low and ſmall encloſures, i is retained lo long 
I as to cauſe the heads to taint, and become rotten. — 
Having made choice of a piece of ground, (an old lay mw 
is preferable) in February cauſe it to be ploughed in 
ridges of three bouts each, at 2 depth ſuitable for a crop 1 8 
# of beans, taking care that the furrows be laid ſtrait, and 
2 as even as may de the middle of the ridge higheſt, and 

a fleſn furrrow ploughed i in the furrow between each ridge; 5 
after which let a man go along each ridge, and with 5 
mattock, hoe, or ſpade, raiſe art in ſmall clods, at 

FE ſuitable diſtances from each other, to 5 earth, when 85 

Z meliorated, to heal « or cover the ſeed. 8 


1 'S: A great deal of rearel i is alſo cultivated i in beme parts of 8 
F Eſſex. E. 5 + 
= + The anther of The Comp! ete Body of Hutbaodry 8 8 
5 to. ſay, that an abſolute clay will do for this plant ; but we 
dre rather inclined, from ſome experience in the matter, to 
join in opinion with our correſpondent for the reaſons he men- 
tions. It is neceſſary that the heads ſhould arrive at a certain 
* fize in order to their being uſeful; but if they exceed that ſize, 


SO 


| the hooks become coarſe, and d they injure the manufacture. E. 0. 5 5 
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_ time for ſowing the ſeed, which will be about a week or 
ten days in April “*, as then the earth is N moiſtencd 
| with + Fa OE . 


over the land once or twice in a place, to fill the crevice 
between each furrow, and level the ſurface ; after which 
„ ſow the ſeed broad-caſt, in the proportion of two buſhels + 
on an acre; then harrow it in, the ſame as turnep ſeed, and 
let it remain until the plants are come up, and grown 
© into ſix or eight leaves each; when ſome perſon or per- 
ſons. ſhould go over the field with a hoe, and cut out the 
8 plants, where they are too thick, to the ſize of about two 
feet from each other every way, If: the ground be in 
heart; if it be thin 900 land, fixteen © or r eighteen i inches 
diſtance is ſufficient. 8 


BEE Aug; when they muſt be gone over as before, with 
this difference, the perſon ſhould have a ſpade made about 
| four inches broad, and eighteen inches long in the bit, 
85 8 or pan, with a tree in it t of three feet fix inches lone: 


5 the ſeed of the teazel ſhould be ſown in autumn, merely be- 


1 practice is not to be defended : his miſtake, perhaps, proceec: 
from his imagining the wild and cultivated teazel to be tle 

— ſame ; but this is not the caſe, for Mr. Miller, on whom we 
can always in matters of experiment depend, tells us that be 
has cultivated both ſorts for more than thirty years, and never 
found them. alter, ſo that there is no doubt of their being 
-.- diſtin ſpecies. The fame writer recommends their being cul- | 
tivated in the new method of huſbandry, planted in double 
rows, with two- ſoot partitions, and five foot intervals; but 
this we by no means approve of, for the ſame reaſon he ap- 


55 plentifully with nouriſnment. See the laſt note. E. O. 


0 afier Mr. Miller, adviſes a peck only; a great difference indeed: 
but this alſo proceeds from the above miſtake. He would, 
Without reflecting on the uſe to which the heads are to be * | 
8 Pied, have e 8 as een as e E. 2.1 


Having done thus much, let! it remain as it is until the 


At this time cauſe 4 middle-ſized arrows; to be lev 


After this they may remain until 8 latter a of 


with | 


* The writer 3 in hs laſt note e that 


cauſe the wild plant drops its ſeed at that ſeaſon; but the 


proves of it, namely, that it would furniſh the plants more 


'+ The writer we have more than once already comes 8 
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with this 1500 the workman muſt go backward, and turn the 


F wifhle ſurface over, about two inches deep, in long ſpits, 


turning the ſpade from the plant, to turn the ſpit 0 
no earth may fall into the heart of the plant: but it 
would be adviſeable, at the time of firſt fizing the plants, 
1 to leave more than are neceſſary to ſtock the ground, to 
have ſome to fill up vacancies where any may happen to 
K die, which 1 is often the caſe during the N ee | 


and more eſpecially ſhould it prove froſty. 


Having done thus much, in this ſtate they. are to re- 
main during the winter; only care muſt be taken that no 
cattle get into the field, eſpecially ſheep, which will eat 0 


out the cabbage of the plant, and ſpoll it. 


About the latter end of the ſueceeding F ebruary, the 7 
pallants ſhould be digged between as in Auguſt, being ver 
; careful that none of the earth falls into the middle of. e 
them; and ! in May, when the plants begin to ſhoot ine 
E ſpindle, the ground muſt be digged over again, with mo: 
© difference, inſtead. of being laid plain, it muſt be raiſed OO 
into ſmall hillocks about each plant, to ſtrengthen them 
j in the ground, ſo that the wind May not IOW" them down 5 


when loaded with heads. 


This being done, they are e left tin the feafon for out, — 

I which will be a work of ſome time, as the heads become 

3 hy which 1 18 known by their blowing: : At is to be obſerved 5 

chat the bloſſom firſt appears near the bottom of the head | 

in * fall, pale, blue flowers; ; and when theſe appear to . 
8 have blown ſomewhat more than half way up, ſuch head e 
| 33 fit for cutting, which is generally done in this manner; 

1 aà man has a knife, the blade about two inches long, with 1 
© 2 ſtring in the haft to put over the hand, and a Pair 
© frrong gloves: to defend hir im w againſt che tharp prickles 25 5 


3 the ſtalks. 


| Being thus EET Ro R be maſt g0 Along RY Faro; =” 
E and cut with one hand, putting them into the other, til! 
be has as many as he can eaſily gripe; when cutting one 
which is a little more ripe than the others, and the tem 


1 bout cichteen inches Jeng. he binds the handful together 


with, 1 
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©. hey taint, which, for want of 2 free circulation of air, 
they are very _ ha andr more to, if it be cloſe moiſt 
weather. . 335 | ; - 
When they are CY ſo as to he free from moiſture, 
they may be carried into ſome upper room, and placed up 
cloſe together: over a cow-houſe, or place where cattle 
are fed in winter, is to be preferred, becauſe their breath 
5 ſuppoſed to help to brighten them in colour; wherefore 
= they are the better eſteemed, and ſuppoſed. to be more 
„ tough i in hook than otherways they „ 
OO Having ſo far deſcribed the manner of cultivation this 
. ufeful plant, ſhall conclude this paper, leſt I exceed my 
| ſhare in the month's publication i in which this may chance 
tobe inſerted, purpoſing, on ſome future occaſion, to ſay 
ſomething of the manner of ſorting, managing, and pack- 
ing them for market ; ; and alſo of what crops of corn may 
1 ber raiſed with 13 as 5 well as $ ſucceed them, with the ſeveral 
5 | | - prices: 


3 with it, (the others are generally cut about nine inches 
3 = long) which done, the handful is toſſed to ſome open ſpot, m 
; in order to be carried to the place for drying, "FCN 1 's ole re 
=_ in the following manner. M 
I 0 0 5 Some ſmall poles of aſh, willow, or any ftrait-p; rowiny 
_ 4 wood. about the ſize of a hedge- ſtake, and ten or twelce 
_ foot long, muſt be procured, at the great end of ns : 
_ 5 about eighteen inches from i it, a hole mult be made, n 
. Z „ peg put through, to extend three or four inches on each e 
3 ſide. The poles thus prepared, the handfuls of teach 5 
| muſt be put on them, by running the ſmall end throug ch | 
| : the handful, until the pole be filled: in this condition r 
99 | . they muſt be ſet on one end to dry; but it is to be Ob- A 
—_ ſerved, that they ſhould be carefully carried into a houſe | F 
11 0 5 | or ſhed every night, and brought out at days; and in the T 
11 ” huouſe ſet ſo as for the poles not to touch each other, leſt © 
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| * 13 Kilex, A cutting of 5 3 3 1 tying them 
In : bunches, or handfuls, they hang theſe bunches, as they go, 
on the ſtiff ſtalks of the plants, that they may receive all 225 
5 benefit, whilſt abroad, from the air, wind, and ſun. E. 3 
1 In Effex they fometia mes Tow Caray 983 Seeds with. teazel., E. 
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j prices of labour attending each operation * ; ; and in the 


4 mean time, with wiſhing ſucceſs to Your undertakings 
4 Te main, | | 


J p. 8. 1 intend in ſome future papers to Tag bsc . 
3 the reſult of experience, on the diſeaſes to which black _ 
E cattle are ſubject, and of the manner 0;  Tabhing bea . 


hoved with eating green clover +. 


I] believe it would be very eh. to many 1 your 
readers to ſee a letter on the ſubject of cheeſe-making, 
with ſome practical remedy for hollow or eyey cheeſe, 
and as winter is the time of greateſt leiſure to dairymen 5 
and farmers, I could wiſh ſome ingenious obſerving per- 5 


ſon would give jome remarks thereon br 


NUMBER Lm. 


1 05 the Manager of prefer ving a Rich of ON aw P53 Hatch == 


ings, in 17. ears where, ein it 75 s long. 


Gears, 


neglected. 


laallow that w is not the ft important article that 
| comes under the notice of the farmer ; 5 N is it it ſurely e 


1 vo his attention. F ol 


® We mall be ed to > hear from « our correſpondent on this, 


= lubjegt. E. 


T The Race, our good friend feds us the above, the 1 860 
ö agreeable it will be to us, as his method may differ from that. - 


Which we inſerted in page 231 of this Volume. E. 


t We ſhould be obliged to any of our correſpondents who | 
| would comply with this gentleman” s requeſt, as the matter is in 
itſelf 1 Aupottant, though to e 1 3 5 not worth: atten- 55 


. E. O. 5 


Run tee Grocerrars,/ 


HERE is no article 1 bs a farm hk ah 
4 may be turned to ſome advantage: I cannot recol- 
1 ka. any one thing | 0 trivial, that it might e be = 
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ſumed, and the farmer is at certain ſeaſons often at a 
to get ſtraw proper for the occaſion, I have myſelf fre. 
_ quently threſhed wheat merely becauſe I wanted ſtrau for 
; thatching, and 1 * many other farmers have done 
- the ſame. 
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It is - welt known that moſt of the barns, ſtables, ont. 


| ens and even many of the farm-houſes, are chatchel 


for this uſe great quantities of ſtraw are annually con. 


015 


1 occupy, gentlemen, | A very conkdemble: ar not 


5 many miles from Devizes : as I have a leaſe of the lanch 

it is my buſineſs to keep the buildings belonging to it in 

repair. There being four barns on the aus, bel ſides 

| fables, cart-lodges, cow-houſes, Se. I have every ear a 
great deal of thatching to do, and have, as I before ob- 
8 berved, often been in great diſtreſs for want of ſtraw. 


Notwithftanding theſe frequent wants and incenre- 


= rates” 1 continued many years (perhaps, in ſome or, 

influenced by the conduct of my neighbours). 1n the 5 

track; ; that is, I never knew the value of wheat ftraw til 

5 T was in want of it. and as ſoon a that want was > ſup 
5 plied, 1 ſoon forgot „ . 


At length, however, I w was, to my colt; brought to 2 


e reflection; for ſome half- ſcore years ago the! 
Came, in the month of November, ſuch a furious 1 of 
wind, as to rip off the greateſt part of my thatching in 
5 one night; the ſtraw of the th atehing being rep dpi here 
e and there, and entirely ſpoiled. | 


This required an immediate remedy: I could not tee 


fore think of waiting till any of my wheat was threſhed 
et, the N of fraw 1 had occaſion for.. being 0 
D conſiderable, -- „ ne 


I applied to my neighbours, who, « occupying ſmall er 


| = farms, and having occaſion for money, had threſhed out 

= : 5 Wy great deal of their wheat to carry to market : they ſups 
| 5 oy plied my Wants, it 1s true; but taking the advantage of my 
neceſſity, they made me pay ſo dear for what ſtraw. I had, 
that I was above thirty Jos ds ovt of pocket by this 
hinge gut of wind. 


e p 
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Experience will, they ſay, make a fool wiſe : 1 took che 
hint, and have ever ſince | repens gs a misfortune of 
the like nature, e | 

I now conſtantly erery year make a rick of wheat a 5 
unleſs it happens to be very ſhort, when I keep my rick 
two years, inſtead of making a new one the ſecond year, 
| This may, and doubtleſs will, by ſome of your readers 
be thought an unneceſſary expence z yet, as I find it anſwer, 
I am determined to continue the practice. I not only 
tick the ſtraw, but I alfo ſlightly thatch the rick to TP 
BH out the weather; yet, Aer all; 1 er by it. 
As 1 keep a very regular account of my farming EK. 
1 pences, I find that in the ſpace of ten years iam a gainer 
of fifty- three pounds, by ſaving in this manner a rick of 
ſtraw for thatching, beſides what I faved by not threſhing 
my wheat at an improper ſeaſon. When 1 ſay 1 am a 
gainer of ſo much money in the time, I mean a clear 0 
gain: after deducting the expences of making up the rick, 
| thatching it, Ec. my expences in thatching for the laſt 
ten years | have been fifty-three pounds leſs than they were 
3 the ten preceding years; and this I can eaſily account 
3 for, and will, — the fatisfaCtion of Jour Teaders,.. at t leaſt 8 
ing pig. doit. 5 „ 
I now always 45 my thatching work: at Pn Tg moſt con- 
I venient ſeaſon, being never in want of ſtraw; and, for 
the ſame reaſon, as ſoon as any part of my thatching is 5 
3 deficient, E have it OOTY W which! is a great : 
I ſaving, N 5 5 | 
BE My thatching r now laſts longer than: it fed - to £06; for 
Innerer thatch with ſhort ſtraw, having always, as I ob- 
ſerved before, long ſtraw to uſe; for in the years when 
te ſtraw is 1ong, I fave the largeſt rick, which. I have 
| ſometimes kept two or three Years, till the wheat fray 
| has been again long. | | „ 
In the ſpace of the laſt ten vears 1 pad two \ accidents 
3 happened, which would have proved very . to me, 
q it I could not have reſorted wm an 

The firſt was, that one of my ſons (a boy about ten 
Fears of age at the 8 ter ure to the bt batch of a large 


You, III. No. Is. 5 — 3 5 i barg, 
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| barn, by means of a ſquib. It burnt furiouſly for fome 
time: and ſo far damaged the roof, that I was obliged 4 
have it new thatched ; for which purpoſe I made uſe of 
a part of my ſtraw rick, and it was finiſhed in a few 
days; whereas, if I had not had this rick, I muſt have 
bought ſhort ſtraw, for there was ſcarcely any other to be 
| had, at a large price, and the thatching could not hate 
been finiſhed ſo ſoon; by which means I ſhould have had 
1 conſiderable quantity of barley, that was in the barn, 
damaged, for it rained very hard, for a conſiderable time, 


be, in a few days after the thatch was repaired. 


| The other accident was of the ſame nature with that 
mentioned in the beginning of this letter; I mean, I had 


_ 1 good deal of thatch ſtripped by wind; but it was ſoon 


repaired, without any W 8 to the corn that was in the 


barns at the time. 


ea All this, perhaps, will not 5 1 to A 
oo practical readers to rick their long ſtraw. If this is 


the caſe, they muſt even continue their old practices: 


yet 15 hope 3 may be permitted to ſay one thing, : 


which I know to be true; what I mean is this, that 


_ farmers, if they would attend to matters which they 
generally think beneath their conſideration, would get 
more money than they do: profits ariſe from what ap- 

pear to be trifles at firſt fight, and the mereſt rrifle ſhould 

ts be by Fl farmer attended to. 5 

A habit of induſtry, e oeconomy, and Key 
2 fs. is abſolutely neceſſary to the occupier of land, : 
it: he does not mean ſoon to ſhift his quarters. 5 8 

Lam, anne | 
1 Vour reader, . 
And d very bundle ſervant, | 
6 WILTSHIRE F ARMER. 
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1 N U M B E |= 1s. 
feet of 6 a Meadow et field to Ate tage, 5 
| evra, 


13 deep, and rich, 


A few years ago 1 knd 4 meadow; which IP not yield ” 
me ſo large a profit as I had reaſon to expect: it was a 
good blackiſh loam, rather ſtiff than light; but by the 
4H miſmanagement « of a former occupier, It was ſtocked with _ 
graſſes of various kinds: ſome of them ripened their ſeeds _ 
43 early | in the ſprin ig, others late in the ſummer, ſo that > 
3 never could get all the graſs i in a Proper” ſtate of ne 5 

at any one time to cut for hay. „ VV 
| This induced me to think of ploughing u up my mace. 5 
BY us converting it, at leaſt for a courle « or. two, into arable | 


= land. 


I  poveriſhed, | 


Whilſt 1 Was eficaring what to ts a friend: 9 „ 
1 Bucks came to pay me a viſit; and when he heard my 

1 doubts, adviſed me to trench- plough it, and afterwards 

& fow it, firſt with barley, and then with wheat on the | 
1 ſtubble, Approving of what he wy 4. followed 


KK „„ bis 


T is not my deſign to make any parks: of learning i in 
2 this my addreſs to you; : Iwiſh to be underſtood by the 
© hom farmer, for whoſe uſe I chiefly write at preſent, - 
8-3 have, gentlemen, * moderate eſtate in a vale country, 5 
q which 5 occupy myſelf. I need not acquarnt your readers 
with the nature of vale lands in general; ſuch of them as 
are intelligent, cannot but know 12 they a are * Riffiſh, X 


1 It was bie time Vetdte 1 could e what: 2 

1 | grain firſt to ſow It with, balancing long in favour of 3 

E oats, which will yield a large crop, with little expence, 
on land newly broke up; but as I intended my ſecond 
crop to be wheat, I did not chuſe to ſow oats fff,” as 

| they are great drawers of land, and the ſoil of my mea- ns 
dow, ugh, in LAY good heart, did not want to be im- e 
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his advice; and i in the beginning of the month of March! 
ſent in a foot-plough with a broad ſhare, and another 


foot-plough with a common ſhare, 
I had the land ploughed i in the following manner. 
My intention was to plough it in broad lands. The 


ploughman who held the firſt-mentioned plough, went 
flirſt into the field, and drew a ſtrait furrow, turning up a 
thin turf: when he had finiſhed his bout, forming a low 

| "ridge, the other man, with the other plough, went in the 
ſame furrows, and turned the earth to a conſiderable dept 9 
cver the turf, In this manner they ploughed round th; 

| ridge till a broad land was formed, about ten paces wide, 
5 the ſecond plough TY following the ent, in the fan = 
_ furrow. | e 1 


After this method was tho whole geld turned © or . 4 


1 5 chan let it lie about four days to ſweeten the ſoil; at the 
end of which time I ſowed barley, broad-caſt, and har. 7 
rowed „ © 


As ſoon as the blade appeared above the furkioe of Fg 


5 3 4+ paſſed. a roller over the field, to cloſe the earth 
- ==. about the roots of the Plants, and 35 the land ſmooth tor 7 
. dhe ſeythe. 5 5 ä 


By this 4 54 I Nc a very large. erop of bar- i 


N how much I cannot exactly lay, as I kept no account; 

2 = but juſt before it was mowed, I remember ſeveral Jugicion $ 5 

5 farmers eſtimated it at above fifty buſhels the acre; and 
_ fo much, at kat, 3 really believe 1 had when it v was al 5 
N threſhed, : ; | | Es Ty 


My large crop of Pacer vras not, ene, we only . 
advantage 1 procured by my experimen nt, for the turf was 


1 thoroughly rotted by harveſt, that i in the firſt week in 
October L owed it with. wheat on one e, anl | 
| barrowed it in. „ Coon | 


1 uſed only ten 'pecks of feed: on. exc acre, vet, at 8 


the harveſt following, had a return of, at leaft, Dy. 
NEE duſhel $ Ber. Acre, 5 | 


hen | ſowed 95 E 8 field Gi barley 973 a ; fiſt ” 


ere p- as —— mentioned, 1 a oy we ed twelve pecks of ſee 4 85 


© each a0 ere, 4d 0 mord. 5 5 
| 5 . | 5 nere 


plants, and therefore cannot be impoveriſhed. 
| 1 am, ee 
. Your humble ſervant, 


9 London, 55555 PRACTICAL Fazmrn. 


| zeptember 28, MS: | 


— * tend — — — 


NUMBER Ix 


43 me Account f the new Methed of cult vating Lucer me * e 


Tr anplantation, 1 5 


| GuvrTLenes, 985 


| and, if 1 remember right, my principal reaſon for deſiring 


3 you to give it a place was, that Mr. Randall 8 work, being 
3 full of philoſophical reaſonings, would not probably ral - 

| into the hands of common practical farmers, who, being 

| deterred from reading it on the above account, muſt 

3 thereby be; deprived of the opportunity of benefiting them- 8 
fſelves by the ſeveral uſeful. experiments he has made wn 
| apriculture, many of which are recorded in the Semi- e 


ö : Virgilian Huſbandry. 


Since that time, eee calivi Efinre on „ = N 

4 - has fallen into my hands, and F have read it with ſome _ 

1 pleaſure; ; yet am I ſorry to lee that the author, Who is a 15 
man of ſenſe, knowledge, and experience, has fallen 8 
an error nearly of the ſame nature with that committed „ 
I by Mr. Randall; for he is ſo very learned, in ancient 

1 and modern languages I. mean, that, . think, I may 1255 

B ſafely conclude there is not a farmer in the dominions of 5 


| - Great-Britain who could underſtand his work. 


ET COMMERCIALE aw 


Where the depth of the ſoil will admit of it, 1 approve 
much of trench-ploughing, as it raiſes a new mould, 
that has not, perhaps, ever afforded nouriſhment to annual 


194 r 
rr re = wn - 
- _— 0 _ — 


1 ne Sho — 
3 - Ag dio 3 


Took the liberty, fore time FI of ſending you, 1 

1 for inſertion i in the Muſeum Ruſticum, an extract from 
4 Mr. Randall's Semi- V irgilian Huſbandry, reſpecting „ 
1 culture of cabbages at large in the field for feeding cattle; 


nn nn Wn F520 6: This | 
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This f is the more aſtoniſhing, as theſe Eſſays were written 

5 profeſſedly for the ſervice of that very ſet of men who can 
never underſtand them. 

To a man of education they are truly znflruvtive 2nd 
entertaining, provided he has a taſte for agriculture ; and, 


Ion, I was myſelf particularly pleaſed in reading the 
___ firſt Eſſay, with the author's account of the origin, in. 
e fancy, progreſs, and improved ſtate of agriculture: he 


tells us how far it is, or is not, encouraged and coun. 
tenanced in the ſeveral ſtates of Europe. He ſeems to 
have travelled a great deal; and what is much to be com- 
| | mended, he has made fuck obſervations as have enabled 


him to do his country ſervice, by writing in praiſe of 


- agriculture, which good. 5 in. Al Is have « ever held : 
| on high eſteem. _ £ Ob 
However, the principal wad outs at in this ne 
| bs, to recommend a PE method of cultivating 
lucerne. N . 1 
„ Rocque, as may be Tn in feveral pürts of your 
work, has adopted the old Roman method of ſowing i it, 


e broad- caſt, and harrowing the land from time to time by 


Way of deſtroying the weeds. Mr. Miller, I think, re- 
commends the new, or drill, huſbandry for the culture of 


1 jucerne; but the author of the Eſſays above mentioned 
differs from both theſe practical cultiyators, and raiſes his 


3 lucerne i in a nurſery; ; after which he removes the young 
plants, and having cut off their ſtalks and tap roots. 


tranſplants them, with great e into the field K 


fa 5 where they are to ſtand for a crop. 
„ ſhall not pretend to decide which is the beſt method; 
> ye, 4 may venture to ſay, that I know it may be raiſed to 


5 conſiderable profit, both in Mr. Rocque” s way, and ac- 


Fording to the rules laid down in the! new, or r horſe- hocing, 


: | huſbandry, 1 


T have no doubt but it may cee by rranfolantarion; 


AL 2952 1 greatly fear that the expences in this method will 


” when applied to any conſiderable c xte nt of lay 5 go at 5 
5 excced the worth of” the crop. | . | 


4 * * rv} 8255 
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© planting. 


I have in this extract omitted all Pe that might 


render the narration obfcure to the farmer; not that I had 


myſelf any objection to them, or did not approve of 
chem, but as I was willing the honeſt cultivator ſhould 
© have as much of this matter laid before his view, in a 


3 plain manner, as was neceſſary for him to underſtand it: 


F when this is done he may judge for himſelf; and if on 
trial he finds the method here recommended anſwer, we 5 


| beſt way will be to adopt it in his future practice. 


=.” Whoever propoſes to ſow a lucerne-nurſery, or en- 
23 gages in any larger undertaking of cultivating whole fields f 
ol ſainfoin, trefoll; buck-wheat, ſpurrey, fenugreek, ſweet - 
melilot, Sc. would be noways ill- adviſed, if he prepared Is 
a bit of ground, and ſowed a ſpoonful of the feeds about © 
a fortnight before he propoſed to ſow his larger quantity 55 
3 ſince, from the good or bad ſucceſs of this little attempt, 
3 | he may be enabled to judge, whether the ſeedſman has N 
ſupplied him with ſeeds fit for vegetation, —Without ſuch 

3 precaution, a whole year may be loſt; which i n A morti- PE 


KH tying circumſtance i in matters of huſbandry. 


In the end of March, I757, a common FR -Jabourer _ 
3 was ordered to > ſors a pound a and a half of lucer ne-ſecd * Mo 


1 * Yu hs tres: | like Spain, July: Oc. the „ ; 
3 "uſually ſows lucerne, and covers the ſeeds with 2 zraina (a pracs:- 
| tice ſuperior to our buſh-harrowing) about an hour before ſun- 
ſet. Then the dews fall and moiſten the ground; whereas the 
ſeeds are ſhrivelled and parched in the heat of the day, inſomucn | 


Tat they cannot expand themſelves but with difficulty. 


—— eee eee Laval 1617, L. V. p. 527. | 


[ have obſerved above, that theſe Eflays are too learned 

for the honeſt farmer's reading: it is therefore very im- 

| probable they ſhould ever fall into his hands; yet, as it is - 

E 2 great pity he ſhould not be permitted to judge for him- 

N ſelf in a matter which may turn out ſo much to his ad- 1 
vantage, I have taken the trouble of tranſcribing a few 
pages of the ſecond Eſſay 5 which more immediately treats 

of the culture of lucerne by this new method of trani- 


8 — 


1 PER ; 
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= and keep the ground clear from weeds. The ſeed waz 
S | ſown on one of the leaſt promiſing pieces of land in al] 
the neighbourhood ; but this was done by expreſs order; 
for it was thought unfair to make the experiment ona 
better ſoil than the commoneſt ſort of graſs-fields. The 
ſpot of earth ſet apart for the purpoſes, both of nurſery 
and tranſplantation, was, in former times, a kitchen. 
garden: but the good ſoil, to the depth of eighteen inches, 
had been removed for the ſake of manuring a corn-held, 
[To which we ſhall juſt add, that the attempt was made 
in an hilly country, where the faple earth is naturally 
ſhallow.] What remained was a cold, yellow, clammy 
 friratum, which the country-peopte looked upon as mere 

ns clay; ; but, its nature having ſince been better examined, 
tit appears to be a mixture of imperfect clay, and imperfed 
Eg marle. No manure worth e Was v uſes 0 i, 
a8 will appear by the ſequel. FVV 
Too all ſeeming appearance, little, 0 of next- to fothing, 
| dul be expected from a piece of ground of ſuch an un- 
promiſing caſt; but, upon the whole, the e 
rome ſucceſsful „ > 15 d 
By the middle of Auguſt, the blanc were, ſome of 

| them, e eighteen inches high ; and many of them branched 
bt, ſubdivided themſelves, and made very fine ſide- ſhoots: 
upon which it was reſolved to venture upon the ſecond 
part of the experiment, according to the accounts given 
dy M. de Chateauvieux; therefore taking the vantage 
"of & moiſt ſeaſon, in the beginning of September, (which 
ſeaſon, by the way, did not laſt long) we performed the 
Work in the following manner: — {But here let it be Juſt 
= _ obſerved, in paſſing along, that the time of the years | 
bditched upon for tranſplanting, was, at leaſt, three weeks 
too late for England, though, perhaps, highly proper for 
PE the ae of Geneva, or the ſouthern parts of F rance. 
es | This 
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: 2 * proper t to cinder this note, "ht axoroebend'] it is of ro 
great conſequence in our climate, Ihus much, however, 1 

| ſeems to imply; namely, that it is never right (even in our 
country) to fow lucerne during a great Gro wil, and eſpecially 
when 25 winds are GY and hart. e Ee 
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the practice of one country is copied in another. 


the long tap-roots were cut off eight, nine, or ten inches, 


| plant. The ſame day, making uſe of a dibble, or ſetting- 


I and two inches of the ſtalks covered with mold. 


| which we chuſe rather to mention than ſuppreſs, as many 


5 people may happen to entertain the ſame falſe expectances. | 
The ni iſtake was, that we made our rows two feet aſunder, = 


1 which was over-narrow z and PRESET the 8 8 in the 
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I | This therefore is ſet down as one of the mutatis mutandis. 
E fo indiſpenſibly neceſſary in matters of agriculture, when ? 


Firſt the roots were dug up carefully ; orders being 
given before-hand not to attempt drawing them, even 
with the ſmalleſt degree of violence, till the earth Was 5 
entirely looſened at top and at bottom. In the next place, | 


E diſcretionally, below the crown of the plant (the ſciſſars 
: being generally applied juſt beneath the forks of the root, if 
tit be a branching root): then the ſtalks were clipped about 

© five inches above the crown of the plant; and the remain- 
ing plant, after theſe amputations, (which may appear, at 
3 rt ſight, to be very bold ones) was thrown into a large 

| veſſel of water which ſtood. by for that purpoſe, in the E: 

| ſhade, Such refreſhment is no ways unneceſſary; for this 1 
plant is very impatient of heat and ſunſhine after it is 
taken up; nay, to ſuch a degree, (at leaſt the firſt half. 
Fpear of its growth) that one may almoſt call it a ſenſitive | 


© flick, and filling every hole with water before the roots 
are put in, we tranſplanted them in rows, two feet aſunder, 
and each plant fix inches apart in the rows; having firſt 
made little drills, or channels, and ſprinkled, or half filled 3 
© them with ſea-ſand and wood-aſhes kept dry (two parts 
of the former to one of the latter); which was done with _ 
a view of looſening the ſoil, and giving a little warmth to 

E a piece of ground which was naturally cold and clayey z 1 
nor was any other manure uſed. The drills were after- _ 

2 wards | once watered, to take off the dryneſs and heat of 

5 the aſhes. The roots were placed firmly in the ground, ” 


et here it muſt be freely acknowledged, that the 
| hopes of poſſeſſing a large crop atoalioned: one miſtake, 3 5 


Vor. III. No. 15. I. 3 lines, 
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lines, only ſix inches apart, which brought them nearer 
together than they ought to have ſtood *, even though the 
ground was very poor: nor did we foreſee, that horſe. 
hoe ploughing is five times more efficacious, 2 as well » |} 


cheaper, than hand-hoeings. 


| Therefore, after frequent experiments; 355 made, it | 

85 appears beſt to make the lines three feet four inches diſtant | 
from each other: and, if the ſoil is good, it may not be 
: amiſs to allow each plant a foot diſtance one from an- 


other in the lines, for thus the hand-hoers will work 2 


Eo more commodiouſlly, and a little hoe-plough may be 


- : guided ſafely up and down the intervals, which will ſav: 


2 great deal of trouble : nor will the future crops be” 
” leflened, by fuch thin tranſplanting, Half ſo much as may 
be imagined; but, on the contrary, the plants will be 


larger, more juicy, and better taſted ; which circumſtances | 


may be extended i in favour of the New huſbandry i in | nn 5 
| Space and culture improve the herbage and ſeeds of plants; 


in proof whereof I have been aſſured, from good au 


thority, that all the corn, raiſed by M. de 8 
ſells at an advanced price ; being larger, brighter, and 

5 healthier than common corn, 3nd, > Sonſoquens] ve more ft ” 
for ſowing, or making bread, Co 8 

Hut, by way of confirming the neceſſity of allowing 


. Jucerne- roots a good ſhare of ſpace, a friend of the 


author's filled an acre with plants, according to the jr 
directions; but, the ſoil proying extremely good, and 


free from weeds, it ſoon appeared that the roots ſtood tec 


| cloſe : in conſequence whereof, every other plant was 
taken up the next autumn, and, a freſh acre of land being 


properly prepared to receive them, he thus gained a e : 


: plantat ion of lucerne, at a ſmall expence, with little EY, 
--= Jrouble:t and, what is more remarkable, it is thought the 


ſecond acre bore a larger quantity of herbage than the 


| rf would have done, if the plants had, continued ] 
— they Were, wichout being thinned, to. the amount c 


one 5 


his acre contained about twenty -fix thouſand deu. 5 
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one half ®—Of courſe, there is reaſon to conclude, that 
this ſlight hint, Which took Its rife from mere accident, 


_ ought not to be looked upon as quite unuſeful, ſmmce 


two acres may be raiſed with al moſt the lame ex pence as 


= ſingle acre +. 


In ten days, though a drowth ſucceeded, ſome tranſ- 


planted plants made ſhoots of three inches height; ; which 


vigorous growth gave better . than bad been con- 


ceived at firſt. 


It was alſo bone encouragement to the undertaker, that 
| he found wild lucerne | within two muſquet- ſhots of the 
place where the nurſery was for med. Theſe plants were 
| certainly aborigines ; 3 for they g grew in a part of the Rags 15 
dom where the name of ieee had rarely been heard of, 

| except by g gentlemen. Beſides, no perſon curious in buſ- : 
E: bandry would have ventured ſowing the ſeeds in ſuch an: 
unpromiſing piece of ground; for the field, where the 
wild lucerne grew, was a ſort of coarſe, cult vate 5 
R moraſs, and valued only a at about two ſhillings and *-- 


5 pence an acre; 


3 65 Vet ſtill the approach af winter made many perſons abt 

| 4 concerning the ſucceſs of this new plantation; never- 

| theleſs, it was ſome ſatisfaction to recollect, that there is 

leſs harſh, ſevere cold in England (and that almoſt by one 8 
third) than in the territory of Geneva, where the original 


. experiment was made, and where the plant we are in. 
| 1 has been known to e ſo extremely well. 


11 55 5 _ 3 


teile lately bees informed, that M. En was once forced, 
ns by the fame neceſlty, to take vp. every other row in the year | 


HIST: 


= lucerne, raiſed at Wincheſter, in very rich ground. 


t This was the ſpecies of lucerne called medica paluſtris, or 8 
meadow lucerne. St. Liger, and other huſbandry-writers, ſuppoſe 

BER (erroneoufly, as I imagine) that the red honey - -ſuckle, perennial _ 

.. Clover, in dry, ſweet, — paſturages, -1 15 a wild W 1 


lacerne. 


'* 10 2: deep foil, the roots of drilled een ee e 
may ſtand nearer than the roots of lucerne rran/plarred ; as the 
TS make not ſuch large lateral ſhoots, and procure futtenance _ 
| at a greater depth. This 1 obſer ved, laſt year, in a patch E 


22 


1 
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„At length the winter paſſed over, and, out of four 


5 tad roots, only thirty or forty periſhed, whether by 


froſts, immoderate rains, or any other accident, is hard 
to ſay: but the labourer filled up all the vacant ſpaces 
from the nurſer ry in about an hour, and in April, 1758, 


moſt of the plants were nearly equal in ſize and ſtrength; 


1 deep juicy verdure, with few or no difcoloured ſickly 
leaves: but, May the eighth, people counted ſixty ſtems 


from one particular root, and the ſtalks and leaves of 


” ſome choſen plants weighed near half a pound at one 
8 5 8 utting. Let we learn, by experience, thut lucerne muſt 


only be conſidered as in a progreflive ſtate, till the third 


ſummer after tranſplanting ; and then M. du Hamel aflures _ 

us, that one fouriſhing plant will produce a pound of well- | 
dried hay; which is faying a great deal, and much more 
than 1 could ever verify; for, if a Agde plant produces 1 
ene pound of hay, it muſt have weighed four pounds when it 
was green. Yet I have received an account from an 
eminent phyſician 1 in our own country, (who planted two 

55 acres. of lucerne by my directions) that many of his 
— plants, in the ſecond year, 0 near half a Pound of 
Any rh lon. On Ee 
As anacre of lucerne, vs cnet; will Cotti 
more roots than one is apt to imagine at firſt gueſs, ho W 
great mult the produce be of four or five cuttings every 
BT and thoſe confefl edly the moſt nouriſhing and pala- 
table food that cattle can eat! For thus much is certain, 

” amongſt other advantages, that, if a field be induſtriouſly | 
e ee ploughed in the intervals or ſpaces, and hand- 
| weeded in the rows, for the firſt two or three years, it is 
almoſt ſure, that horſes, cows, or ſhecp, will hardly. find - 


* ſingle weed i ina large quantity of green food. 


5 We will now mention the ſtate of our 5 tranſplanted | 

= Acai in its ſecond year, namely, 1758. „ 

, here let it be remembered, that os: cultivators 5 
5 call a proper time for cutting is, when the Plants are 
5 about fifteen or fixteen hes high, at an average, 
8 throughout the . but this mult. be underſtood. in a 

5 in Ss: relative 
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Aire Ga for ſome. plants will be two or three feet 
: high, and others may not be above ten inches, or one 
foot, in height, according to the circumſtances of health, 
"paces ſituation, &c. of the ſeveral roots. 


The cuttings of the year 1758 were as follow: May 8th, 


June 7th, July 12th, Auguſt 20th, and October 1ſt. 


In the year 1759, it was cut five times, and ſix times * 
in 1760; 3 which made ſixteen cuttings in three years. 
| Nay, by the ninth of April, in 1700, ſome of the lucerne 2 
plants were near ſeventeen inches high, at a time when 1 
no field in the neighbourhood had grass of four inches 
height, though you took five or fix acres together. The 
ſame lucerne was cut twice, before any hay-making began 15 
| in the country round it, if we Except ſome few meadows 


i lying near market- towns. 


Having carried on my | firſt experiment thus far, upon = 
; almoſt as unpromiſing a piece of land as could be found, 
and being ſenſible I had made ſome miſtakes f from want of 


experience, (having as yet never ſeen any tranſplanted 


lucerne in England) 1 gave directions for making a ſmall 
. plantation i in Berkſhire, but ſtill took care to chuſe 2 field 5 
that could hardly de called middling land. It was over- N 
' run with coarſe weeds, had been long out of tillage, and 5 
the earth, in moſt places, Was hardly four inches above a 
IF bed of chalk ; which (let farmers ſay what they pleaſe . 
| it, in reſpect to ſaintfoin +) is no Ways favourable to the . 


growth of lucerne, eſpecially if the latter be tranſplanted ; 


3 "hor the chalk flakes, when thaws and rains come on; and 
tit either heaves the plants out of the ground, or expoſes : 

| the fibres of the roots too much to the cold. Vet upon 
this I ventured with my eyes open; for Pliny (whoſe 

; authority I ſcruple not to take, when I have no other) DP 
| had given me a caution concerning lucerne raiſed upon; 
= chalky lands: but what induced me to make the attempt . 
$S wats. that the goodneſs of the foil might not le ad me to ſay 


more 5 


* The 1 55 . if it be after the fc week | in ; October, 


: 18 s little more than nominal. 


+ Lucerne and faintfoin require * ſame foil —_— the ſame 


| culture; no tWa Sp being more alike ! in 2 58 relped. - 


1! 
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more concerning the ſucceſs of an e chan other 


5 people may hope to find. 
The little field, or Cloe, conſiſted of one FRY of 
. ground, or a quarter of an acre; which we threw into 


| fifty-four rows, each row containing one hundred and ten : 
plants, or five thouſand nine hundred and forty in the 
whole. In the ſecond year after tranſplanting, (and 
| lucerne is not then arrived to its due ſize) and at the firk | 
annual cutting, (which is not the beſt cutting, as the 
herbage ſuffers much from the winter) I weighed, out of 
curioſity, a parcel of the prime plants, which, one with 
another, weighed about one pound and a quarter each, I 
But ſuppoſing that every plant weighed only one quarter 
f of a pound, and admitting we give up the ſixth cutting, 
1 8 (Which is more than one needs to do) then the crop 5 | 
porty perches, or one fourth of an acre, amounts to a 
very conſiderable return of ten tuns, at leaſt, of green 
: 8 ,,,, Te TT OT 
An acre of tranſplanted ene W managed; will | 
Os king infve pounds a year, free and clear from all expences, 
LS = that for a conſiderable tract of time. Now certainly 
„„ advantage deſerves well to be conſidered; for the huſ- | 
bandman is ſaid to be a good manager who makes three 
rents each year; a firſt for the landlord, a ſecond for - 
. labour, &c. and a third for himſelf: but an acre of 
lucerne will for ſeveral years produce foe rents, clear of 
all out-goings for rates, rent, workmen, manure, Sc. 
| ſuppoſing the land to let at fifteen ſhillings an acre, as 
_ uſually happens in moſt eſtates that lie at ſome diſtance 
5 from cities and market towns. On the contrary, if land 
de dearer near rich populous places, the ground will be 
better, and the produce more advantageous. This gives 
| lucerne its value near towns and cities, where two or... 
three acres may be rented, but ten or twenty cannot; and 
ſure it is ſome advantage i in huſbandry to make one acre _ 
SY ſupply the place of two or three, and eſpecially where it N 
3 difficult to rent land, even at a very high price. 
It is certain, that the profits ariſi ing from cranſplanted 
= lucerne have been no ways: exag Serated i in Foy: account; : 
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4 by ſome collateral obſervations it may be eaſy to carry 
the value of an acre ſomething higher than has been here 
repreſented. Suppoſe green vetches (which are rarely cut 
more than once) and green lucerne to be of equal Value a 
food for horſes (which is making a ſuppoſition no good | 1 
writer on huſpandry will allow to the diſadvantage o ß = 
7 lucerne) ; ; now a perch of green vetches (if the crop be N [ 1 
good) ſells for ſix- -pence at ſeventy miles diſtance from | 
= London, and a perch of tranſplanted lucerne will weigh | 5 Y 
as much, or very nearly as much, at two cuttings, out of 4 
| the four or five annual cuttings; which (every circum- „„ 
ſtance being duly conſidered) brings an acre of lucerne EE, 
| (to ſay the leaſt of its advantages i in huſbandry) to be of 5 e 3 by | 
| equal value with two acres and a half of vetches; not to ſ 
mention that lucerne is a perennial plant, and vetches are 2 9 75 = 
| annual; which, upon the whole, makes a new difference 


in point of profit x. . 155 0 | 
; As I think it . to ſuppreſs. any unſucceſsful: cir- „ 9 
B cutanei in matters of huſbandry, 1 will here ing eus. Wi 
* oully confeſs, that the moſt material of my miſtakes were 7 I 2 co 
E- _ theſe —1 followed my foreign inſtructions (which, at 


BZ that time, were but few) with too much diffdence, 181 Fo 
„ in to literal a manner.—I was not enabled, through . 
1 want of experience, to adapt the Huſbandry practices "of - 

| 1 ther: nations to the Engliſh climate. —I tranſplanted too 
| late, filled my rows too full, and allowed not ſufficient 

| pace for the intervals. — By following the French dire. 
| tions over- cloſely, I cut the ta ap- -roots too ſhort in the beſt. „ "wal 
| plants, and knew not (as it is a point unmentioned by i 2 
any cultivator of lucerne) how to manage a root that was e _ 
* very ſmall, The means of avoiding md rectifying V 
ö which miſtakes and difficulties are, by the help of ſub- % wh 
1 ſequent. experience, carefully pointed . VVV“ 9 
And here it may be worth conſidering 3 to SE FF. 
- field of lucerne, carefully and induſtriouſſy cultivated; to 
in greateſt advantage. —In ſuch a caſe, let us ſuppoſe N 
the Plantation to conſiſt oft two aeres, and that four large 5 5 
Ec VN | horſes : 
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horſes are to be ſupplied with green fodder, from the end 

of April till Michaelmas. Now, in order to manage this 

affair with dexterity, count the number of rows or lines 

in the lucerne- field, and place in one of the head-lands 

55 thirty land- marks, at equal diſtances; and thus, having 

cut a proper portion, day by day, you will be ready to. 
_ "Mn a-freſh, after the laſt cutting. 


When 1 ſay you awill be ready to berth afreſh. at 7 end if ” 


5 "lin days, I muſt defire to be underſtood, with a ſmall | 
degree of latitude :, for phyſs cal accidents are ſo numerous 
and unavoidable 1 in regard to the growth of plants, (though 
lucerne is liable to fewer checks and miſcarriages than 
moſt other cultivated field- vegetables) yet ſtill the nature 
f the thing will not allow us to predict the time of each 
and every periodical cutting with much certainty; D never- 
: __ thelefs, thus much may be depended upon, even for ſome 
pears ſucceſſively, that, after the firſt annual cutting, 
our directions, here given, will be attended with no in- 
convenience to the owner; for there will rarely be more 
than three or four days difference: between the times 
= Of. the ſeed, third, and fourth cuttings :—nor will the 
want of lucerne-fodder, during ſuch ſhort intervals, be of 
the leaſt ill conſequence z ; for, ſurely, that huſbandman 
muſt be a very improvident manager who has not other 
8 a graſs- fields by way of a momentary ſupply. OD 


The times, therefore, of the ſecond, Hird, 04 fort ; 


_ a cuttings, arc tolerably certain; but the fit cutting 
. according t to the nature of thewinter, may be accelerated, or- 1 
1 255 Fetarded, afortnight, three weeks, and, perhaps, a month. 


The time of the % cutting is alſo, in ſome FRI 


PE variable > and. een. as The” ſolar heat decreaſes, and 
. the days grow ſhorter. . Arth cutting, which is ſeldom 5 


of much conſequence, chiefly depends on a fortunate ſea- 


| fon, in conjunction with the induſtrious god manage- 
ment of the cultivator. | „„ ” 


From this ſucceſſion of. freſh. green food. appears on? ne 


N fingqular advantage i In raiſing Jucerne: and, in the next. | 
place, care muſt be taken, that your pla antation be alwars 
N Proportionable to Four number ot. Cate ; or, in other a 


w rds 3 


4 
4 
"7 
. 


Y 


cattle both in winter and ſummer. 


By ſuch fort of huſbandry, and provide nt management, 1 
| the ſtock of hay for, winter will be co! iſiderably encreaſed, 
and the owner enabled, for the ſpace of five months at 
lleaſt in the other parts of the year, to allow his horſes 
very nearly the ſame quantities of green food each. day; N 
all equally freſh, wholeſome, and well taſted: which 
Is ſingle elicumſtance - (if it related to horſes only) gives 
| lucerne the preference over all other forts of green fodder _ 
* hitherto. known, and in proceſs. of time may be applied 
(as has been experienced with much ſucceſs) to the fatting 
of horned cattle, provided ſuch cautions are uſed as mall 
be ſpecified hereafter, and which ought always to be 
remembered. — Now whatever encreaſes the number f 
_ cattle, augments the quantity of dung neceſſary for carry= TT 
ing on che more ſucceſsful cultivation of arable lands; 
. and whatever, by multiplying the number of cattle, affords 
more animal food to man, will of courſe contribute to- 
= wards leſſening the price of meat, which will aſſiſt ſociety = 
in general, and; more pasticularly the manufaRurer and. 
peaſant; for the grand ſecret of well- managing a trading 
' populous. country is to fupply the inhabitants with ach 85 
and corn upon eaſy terms; ; for then mankind will multi- 
| plyof courſe (ſuppoſing the government to be mild and 
| equal); 3 nor will other nations underſell e us in the com- 
modities we export to foreign markets. int 5 
Now lucerne, in matters of huſbandry, comes the 
neareſt, of any article yet known, towards att: aining the 
| points here propoſedl; foraſmuch as one acre of land” thus 
INE, N OL, III. No. 85 18 My 5 cultivated, 
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words, let it be a rule to you to have rather over-much 1 
| Jucerne, than too little; for then one cutting _ be ſet £ 
apart for hay, which may be given occaſionally to favourite 
| horſes and ſick cattle, But, in caſe no hay is made, the 
owner of the ground, even then, by means of the ſupplies : 
be derives from green lucerne, will be enabled to ſpare a 
large quantity of other grats : for hay- making ; and thus 
two acres of lucerne will give him the Per of ſaving . 
two or three tuns of ha ay more than he could have ſaved 
otherwiſe; conſequently lucerne, In 92, e to . 
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cultivated, will ſupport as many cattle in ſpring, ſummer, 
and a part of autumn, as four acres of common, natural, 
_ up-land graſs did before. But this uſe of lucerne is ſil] 
greater, if land be ſcarce; or if the nation be populous, | 
- and the ſoil has been cultivated to the extent of the «// 
— huſbandry : for then the Introducing this plant * in 
Fffect, the ſame as creating new land, if the ſuperior pro- | 
Es duce of lucerne, both in . and W ve ny = 
| _ Conſidered by us. 
Vet one thing muſt be well dee in the nen 24 
a practice of raiſing lucerne. Negligent huſbandmen, and | 
ſuch as expect good crops without labour, expence, fre. 
5 quent ploughings, weedings, &c. would act a wiſe part 
in not attempting to cultivate the plant here mentioned : —_— 
nor is it adviſeable for gentlemen of fortune to commit 
____ this part of huſbandry to bailiffs and ſervants, who (be 
tdtteir maſters advantage ever ſo great) will not like the 
- labour (though they are well paid for it) of turning fields 
into a ſort of gardens, and, beſides all this, may conceive 
5 8 prejudice againſt improvements, and take ſome ſmall _— 
delight to ſee them miſcarry : ſo that all random, care- 
"Jes. and: inſincere methods of culture muſt have nothing : 
co do with raiſing plants, which, though hardy and long- | 
lived after they attain a certain age, yet are ſurpriſingly. 
© delicate and tender when they are young, or when firſt | 
e tranſplauted; and more eſpecially if wild couch-graſs and 2 
bother weeds ſhould ſpring up amongſt them. 8 
Poor theſe reaſons, at firſt ſetting out, I muſt vile ; 
every: good cultivator to be particularly induſtrious in the 
ecrxtirpation of weeds, and that he over-burdens not the 
ſitrength of the earth from a principle of avarice, but 
allows her the juſt refreſhments of manures, and gives her 
. leaſt ſome breathing-ſpace of eaſe and repoſe, 
V' highly unreaſonable to expect ſucceſs in the 
3 management of this plant without care, and highly im- 
5 probable (it. the feeds are good) to miſcarry with due care. 
II is true, many people have failed in the proceſs of this 
experiment; but then one is generally enabled to point 
| ——_— the error, as likewiſe the cauſe of ill eee with 
TUES . . tolerable 1 
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tolerable exactneſs. To begin well in cultivating this 
plant is doing but little; rules and directions muſt be 


| cautiouſly obſerved for three, or two years at leaſt, Few 
people make miſtakes in the beginning of an experiment : 
but, generally ſpeaking, after three or four months are 


expired, the maſter's attention and keenneſs wear off, and 
the bailiff or gardener (as ſometimes the raiſing of a 
| Jucerne-nurſery falls in the province of the latter) are ex- 
tremely glad not to refreſh his memory: for the one _ 
does not like an additional trouble out of bis department 
(a punctilio which has great weight with all ſervants); 
and it is a maxim with the other, never to admit any thing 
new in matters of huſbandry, but admire thoſe ſorts of 
| crops which Columella deſcribes ; crops that can hold up 
| their heads and proſper under all the Negligence of a pre- 0 


= ny cultivator. „ 


| It is true, many difficulties and. JiGourdgrincnts . 
| making experiments. The continuance of. life is as Hort 
as that of art is permanent; and few huſbandry expert: 


ments can be made oftener than once in a year :---nor muſt 


we reaſon too much by analogy, from ſucceſs in one pro- 

| duction, to ſucceſs in another of a different ſpecies.— 
Attention alſo is required, and that even to the minuteſt 
eircumſtances: and again, too many experiments die 
with the obſerver; which, though highly uſeful, did not 

| appear e enough for human , to cRabitlh : 

8 ſyſtem thereon. 5 : „ 


Yet fill all theſe difficulties ad diſtowngemonts © may 


by counter-balanced by the advantages nich reſult after- 8 


| wards to ſociety. 


U.ucerne cannot eafily be freed from: manifeſt n deen by 

b- tages by any other method of culture than what is here 2 
recommended. That it has uſually. miſcarried, when go 
| ſown with ſpring-corn, after repeated trials in this king- EE 
dom, from the year 1577 to 1764, is well known to many 

| readers; 3 for common wild graſs, and particularly couch- 

YT _ graſs, may be called its deſtruction, if not its poiſon, 
principally indeed by ſtarving the roots of it, but probably 

; from Its . too. This likewiſe I have always ob- 

| 5 M ny ſerved : 
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ſerved in plants of a different ſpecies that ſtand too near 


each other ; they. immediately „as it were by a declaration 


of war, conte and tor maſtery : the roots are conſta inkl 
| attempting depredations and encroachments upon each 
other; whilſt the ſtalks, eſpecially thoſe of weeds, make 
the ſame efforts in longitudinal ſhoots; and that PR 
which over-tops the other, provided the hoot are equally 
thick and ſtrong, always gains the victory, and, by over. 
5 ſnading and dripping upon its antagoniſt, forces it to- 
dein fe. away and periſh. This ſtrugg gling for life and = 
| maſtery draws up the plants too weak and ſpindling, and _ 
the conquered plant uſually dies. Now weeds, generally 
| ſpeaking, are more hardy, ſavaze, and hungr 5 than 
manured vegetables. If ſuch be the caſe, whine: is there 
i country to be found that abounds with foul. craſs and 
weeds more than England! 5 80 that, if lucerne. be ſown -- 
in the uſual way amongſt corn, like ray- -grafs, clover, and _ 
: hop-treſoil, no care can keep an acre clean. It may laſt 
two years, (only one crop being tolerable). and then muſt | 
periſh in the common courſe of nature. A gentleman _ 
very lately made this experiment (in good meaſure againſt. = 
Ms, judgment) for the fake of farmers, in hopes of finding 
Hut 2 cheap, eaſy, and compendious method of raiſing 
| lucerne; but the crop, at the end of fifteen months, was Ts 
as near being over powered and ſtarved as can be imagined; - 
which made him venture to take up and tranſplant che few 
good roots that remained, which, being freed from the 
„ bad. neighbourhood and incumbrance of coarſe graſs and 
other weeds, appeared to proſper very well. Again, if 
5 lucerne be raiſed in drills, according to the beſt directions 
hitherto given by our ingenious countrymen, Tull and 
Miller, (who, to do them Juſtice, were the firſt perſons, 
amongſt gur modern writers, that ſaw the great advantage 
of this graſs, and preſſed the culture of it ſtrongly on the N 
Engliſh nation) certain it is, that ſuch a method wil! 
greatly exceed the promiſcuous | ſowing of lucerne. with | 
{pring-corn. Yet fill, in the practice af drilling, a con- 
3 ſiderable part of the ſceds may be faulty, and then the rows _ 
SE Wall appear naked and ee With herbage : : nor can 5 
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the hopper be ſuppoſed always to drop the little grains 
at preciſe diſtances plant from plant. Nevertheleſs, ſuch 
5 perſons as prefer drilling may fill Pp all the vacant ſpaces 


with tranſplanted roots. 


In the method of cultivating latein which i 18 hits res. 
Te commended, an acre will be found to contain about ſuch 
a number of choſen healthy roots as the ground! is capable 
of ſupporting, and admit a greater number of them than 
the reader will be apt to imagine, prima facie; for it will 
hold, according to my firſt experiment, about twenty-ſix 
thouſand plants 7. but, if the ground be clean, rich, and 
well conditioned, it may be more adviſeable to obſerve 
the greater diſtances already mentioned; upon which 
principle, the acre will contain about thirteen thouſand : 
plants; and this is the number, all things confidered, - 

| am moſt inclined to recommend; for the produce of ſuch _ 

an acre will be full as large and profitable as the former, ES 
5 and the ground will be managed with leſs XPS. and 


more convenience. 


ld may be obſerved. farther; kr in tranſplanting 5 . 

* there will be one advantage (and that no ſmall _ 
one) which can never be obtalnen in drilling, or promiſ- 5 
cuous ſowing; each root Will ſtand at a proper diſtance 

from its neighbour, and receive its allowance of food 1 ET ey 

; due quantity, without diminution. — In the next place, . 

„and rarely (except 

if a few ſets 

1 ſhould chance to die, it will be eaſy to ſupply the vacant 

| ſpaces from the nurſery, and that, as people find by ex- 

perience, in any moiſt voy from — * the middle of . 


you will ſeldom ſee a plant wanting 
by miſtake) a plant ſupernumerary : bur, 


. September, ns 


- There is another 8 which ariſes from e ZE 
Mt ing lucerne ; 5 for, by cutting the tap- root * , , you prevent : 


« It was a received opinion, amongſ+ our anceſtors, from time 


immemorial, that the amputation ot a tap-root, in tree or plant, 


| was dangerous, if not fatal; but Gabriel Platres, about one 
| . — and a fley Aa. ago, ſeems to be the fir! who had e 
45 +, PErienced, 


ey 5 a 3 EOS, 
os Sx . * 
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266 MUSEUM RUSTICUM. 5 
its penetrating ten or twelve feet perpendicular i into . 
ground, which the plant naturally does in three or four 
years, except it be obſtructed by a /fratum of rock, or 
chilled at root by weeping ſprings, or finds admiſſion in 2 
bed of cold watery clay, Then the crop makes a poor 
| e or, perhaps, goes off all at once. 5 
People who hand-hoe or horſe-hoe lucerne, need not | 
5 give themſelves much pain about breaking or cutting off a 
lateral root accidentally ; not but that ſome care and 
cCaution muſt always be uſed: however, what ſeems to | 
injure the parent-plant proves, in the end, no-ways dif. 
advantageous to it; for horizontal, or ede, thus 
cut, or broken, ouſh forth new roots and filaments late- 
EE rally; ; and thus the ſuckers, or tubes that ſuck nouriſh-. | 
ment, are multiplied by a cauſe which had the appearance 
bl leflening their number. Yet tranſplanted lucerne will | 
no-ways bear ſuch rude treatment as the antients ſome- I 
ttimes gave to untranſplanted lucerne, when they thovght > 
SG fit to make it undergo the diſcipline of harrowing. 5 
e long lucerne may laſt cannot be known 5 the "of 
5 experiments which are here related, namely, from the 
„„ ſpring of 1757 to: the beginning of the year 1764; but 
ſome perſons of credit have obſerved the plants to continue 
in good ſtrength and health near twenty years. [I ſup- 1 
poſe they mean here and there particular plants, and not 
aà whole plantation. 3 Tull, indeed, tells us that, excepft 
: 1 lucerne be choaked or ſtarved by graſs and weeds, he 
hardly knew when to ſay it will die a natural death; and 
probably it may not prove the 4% long-lived for being 
5 tranſplanted; ſince hand-hoeings, horſe-hoeings, a and dig- 2 
ging, will give new ſtrength and health to the plants. The 
= ſpreading of the roots will be facilitated by looſening the 
„ oil, and letting i in the good influences of the atmoſphere : . 
. heir e alſo will be augmented by giving them 


that 


. perienced, that g an operation might be performed, not on y 
. with ſafety, but ſucceſsfully. 


7 n is . via or 5 Piu a. 7 225 410, 5 
oP P 6 1 
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8 that ten nouriſhment of which the weeds defrauded 
them :—and, in the laſt place, all manures will more 
eaſily reach them; for thus much is a certain fact in huſ- 
bandry, that, when the ground is rendered clean, light, ; 
r penetrable, the roots love to expand themſelves, in 


order to procure a greater quantity of nouriſhment. _ 


I fairly acknowledge that I am not enabled, from my 
| own experience, to fix the common duration of lucerne, _ 
whether tranſplanted or drilled ( and that from no difficulty 
in the thing itſelf, but becauſe a ſufficient number of years 
| has not elapſed ſince making my experiments); but thus 
much can take upon me to ſay, from my own knowledge, 
that Jucerne ſown at random, or by what we call pro- 
miſcuous ſowing, as the ploughman ſows rye-graſs and 
| clover, (whether with or without ſpring-corn) will not | 
laſt to any tolerable purpoſe above two years, or three at 
| moſt, But, as this plant is of the greateſt uſe and value, . 
where land is dear and ſcarce, as near cities and towns, Hee” 
no reaſon to doubt, but that the ſame ſpot of ground may ns 
LL be continued as a lucerne plantation for half a century at 
| leaſt: for if the rows are three feet four inches wide, ” 
. {which I look upon to be a ſme qua non) then, whenever _ 
| theold lucerne decays, new lines may be planted in the 
middle of each interval, which has lain fallow, and alſo 
| been manured and pulverized for a conſiderable number 
| of years; and thus progreſhvely, vice Ve e, to a long 1 
= continuance. | e e 105 1 
A being a able e to give - cots ſatisfaction . 
- concerning the continuance of lucerne rightly managed *, 
| 1 ſhall propoſe ſomething that is not mereiy a query, and 
. which, perhaps, may give the reader an equivalent in⸗ 
formation. In a few words, it is as follows: when 
| lucerne is grown old, and the owner propoſes to break up 
= 5 the plantation, layers might be made from all the princi- CES 


: * M. FO. Hamel DO rang by way «of alk om Ki Erpel. 
ments, that nine or ten years is the common date of ee | 


incerne,- wang a it be n with great art and ſkill. 
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pal ſtalks, and removed into freſh ground. Theſe layers, 
in all probability, may ſucceed extremely well, accord- 
„ ſome few experiments made abroad in the years - 
1755 and 1756. #1 
As to the expence and riſque of lee fall quan- 
.  tities of ground, agreeably to the method here laid down, 
it is to be hoped that curious gentlemen will not be de- 
terred by ſome few minute difficulties or objections, but : 
give the preſent experiment fair, patient, and repeated | 
trials; for neither the out-goings nor the hazard will be 
very conſiderable, But at preſent it is no-ways our in- 
| tention to perſuade farmers (at leaſt ſuch as are in low 
circumſtances) to quit their little certainty for an advantage 
75 which may appear to them quite uncertain. : To RE 
Let them wait, at leaſt for a few years, in hopes fome ; 
Eg cheaper and more compendious method may be diſcovered 
for their ſakes; and if, at 3 * make _ mes 
1 5 ments, let them be i in ſmall. „ 5 
he firſt point of conſideration, 1 x ee to 5 
Ce, recommend tranſplanted lucerne to the public, from my 
own experiments, was to bear conſtantly in mind whether the 
er profit counterbalanced the expences and labour of culture, and 
hat in a double, or even treble, proportion; ſince, otherwiſe, 
II Was doing little more than poſtponing utility, for the | 
ſake of introducing a new ſort of huſbandry, which N | 
e deferved to be called 7 ingenious. „„ | 1 8 - 
We all know that the farmer expends. 3 money, 
1 ory gains very little from a crep of wheat at the expira- 5 
tion of his twelve months; but if we take ten years 
„ 5 together, and compare the profits of lucerne on the”: 
8 one hand, and wheat, barley, oats, and clover, on the 
ther, the balance will certainly turn in favour of the 
Ep lucerne- crops, and that | ina ee of os, or ere : 
| . to one, at leaſt. VVV Eo, EI 
Ihe expence of | eng: an acre of lee in che man- 
ner which we recommend, (and ſuppoſing even digging to 
bed made uſe of inſtead of ploughing) amounts, as e 8 
as 1 can x remember, t to the following ſums: 5 
„„ es 5 e e the F Fin: 


mgt. 
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TTY 


Fine-digging and picking thirty Woche for Aa 


| _ nurſery * — — coma 


Hand-weeding the nurſery twice, and nenne. 
ing into vacant patches ſuch plants as ſtand 


00 chick 7 . . 6 13 8 


| 2 10 © 
T ranſplanting „„ 5 _ 0 


Digging an acre for receiving the roots 


Hand-weeding and hand- hoekig the rows, W a 
a a four-inch hoe that cuts downwards, and 
then with a lager plantation-hoe which cuts 


horizontally * Fon 3 0 0 e 
e 
| Total | — 4s: o | 


| Two horſe-hoeings OS 


It is true, the expences of ita W a el 5 

manner, will vary, when applied to parts of England 

different from thoſe where the experiment was made, a2 
the price of labour may be dearer, and rents run higher; 
but then the ground ought to . better, which will 


BK balance the difference. 


This plantation of lucerne may b be cut three: times, 55 
| the firſt year after tranſplanting, as ſome repayment or 
| the out- going expences: next £ FEAT: the profit will be more 


conkeeradle, _ 


On the other hand, thoſe who prefer the drill method 1 N 
5 raiſing lucern, as leſs expenſive, may ſeem to ſave 
about two pounds, or more, upon an acres at the firſt ap- 
pearance of things; but then the rows, in caſe the crop 


Fo (which is a | doubtful point) muſt be thinndd 
Lor. III. No. Ty 5 N FE 1 5 "with One 


* For Idle of: 3 it 1 not bs wilt b to ta apart « 


quarter of an acre for a nurſery. An over-plus ſtock of plants 55 
will enable the owner to paſs by the weaker ones, and leave them _ 
to remain for another occaſion. I ſubjoin this caution, as I have 
before mentioned only thirty perches ; and thus every caluvator. . 


5 May. follow has own. | SLES BEDS. 
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270 MUSEUM RUSTICUM 
with good judgment, which will coſt money ; and the 
vacancies in them muſt be filled at laſt with tranſplanted 


roots: nay, M. de Chateauvieux aſſerts, that drill: 
lucerne will rarely be ſo large and flouriſhing as the tranſ. | 


Planted; for the effects of horſe-hoeing, and the influence 


of manures, may prove of leſs ſervice to the roots of the 
farmer, at a depth of twelve or thirteen feet, than to the 
roots of the latter, whoſe fineſt imperceptible fibres will 
Hardly: deſcend above a yard perpendicular. 


It is hard to ſay at what preciſe time the aſſiſtance of 


the hoe-plough ſhould be called in: but the owner of the 
1 plantation may venture on the attempt, I think, with 
ſafety, in three days after the ſecond cutting, about the 
„5 beginning of June *; *; for the roots then will be tolerably 
well ſettled in the ground, and before that time the flat 
plwKwẽntation-hoe may be uſed, chuſing ſuch an one az . 
| about eight inches and an half wide in he cutting 
| part. oor e 
b continued bud Kostas wil be e trouble. 
1 3 and almoſt endleſs, (being, i in truth, little more. 
than a temporary expedient, and flight ſcratching the ſur- 
luace of the earth) remember to make a light plough, with 
which you are to cultivate the ſpaces between the rows; 
and in this caſe you may either invent a plough according 
to your own. fancy, or copy ſuch as are uſed at Vom, or | 
in other countries, on the like occaſion. — 
RE - ſhare of this plough ſhould be fines: about 5550055 : 
ES inches long, with a coulter proportionable ; the plough 
itſelf no heavier than a ſtrong lad of fifteen years of age 
can carry: and thus one horſe, after ſome obſtructions of 
no great conſequence in the firſt attempt, will afterwards 
. . Jr it with eaſe. Vet ſtill the trouble will be leſſened, : 
if the field be prepared by digging and picking up the 
roots and ſtones, inſtead of common ploughing, Juſt be- 
fore the ground i is to receive the tranſplanted roots : there- 
"= fore, alter a full ſecond Hane en the Former practice 
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is s recommended pr efer ably to the latter; and, if the lucerne 


ſtands nine or ten years, the difference of the expence 
wil not be perceived. 


As the rows will be one yard four inches bnd there 
will be room ſufficient to guide the plough ſafely along 
the intervals, and yet no room to ſpare: it behoves the 
ploughman therefore to be extremely careful in the lice _ 
he cuts next the lines: ſuch a ſtroke muſt be a ſhallow 
and a dexterous one; nor muſt he approach too nearly. A = 
man, an horſe, and a boy to lead the horſe, will manage 
| an acre in a day when they know their buſineſs ; for 
| it is more a matter of nicety than fatigue, ſince the 
ground ploughed in an acre will e exceed half an 


zere. 


| fans: in the plough” a . 
8 may be proper ally: to kandawed the Linas once 


| Ds year; and the larger weeds may be taken up ex- BL 
- peditiouſly with. the three: l ſpade, or the field- _ 


| ſpade®. 


b lucerne 97 fecond year which will ſtand as s follow: : 


N n * | 5 cen | 


* * The feld. ee ſor . up 1 ſhould he two eben . 
3 . an half longer in the bit than the London garden-ſpade, 

ö and one inch and an half narrower between fide and ſide, being, = 

| at the ſame time, well pointed with tempered ſteel.— This im- 


1 of huſbandry is chiefly uſed by foreigners in cleanſing 


© fine graſs-fields once a year, in April. When the weed is 
taken up with all its roots, a few graſs-ſeeds are ſprinkled _ 
on the {pot where it © grew 3 but — relates to common —— 8 


8 Rieadows. | 


After the firſt + time of. ako the Pane bes oak 
(which a man's own diſcretion, upon. conſidering the 
| firength of tbe plants, will beſt determine) it may be 
| laid down for a general rule, that it will be always found 
| moſt convenient to horſe-hoe the intervals (as long as the Plantae . 
| tim ſands ) the third day after each cutting ; for by that time the 
| nero ſhoets will make the pn U 5 . nor r wilt "A A de-branche: - 


We BT," now [emacs 1 expences of an acre of 
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b. 8. 4 


rows by hand 0 8 0 


One hand-hoeing of the intervals — — 0 8 


Pour horſe-hoe ploughings „ 0 11 0 

55 Compoſt- drefling for manure, or ſoot, wood, 00” 
peat afhes, at an average per year 0 10 0 4 
Diſperſing the Ms. oo. — . 3 9-1 
PR Total — 2 00 


"Sock will be the ls charges, or in d wine proportion 1 
5 very like them, during the continuance of your lucerne, 
which I fix at a medium of ten years: M. de Chateau- 
vieux ſays it may laſt twenty; and Pliny goes as far a; 
thirty ; though ee. ee my be looked FRO to be 2 
5 exaggerated ®, 2 | | | | 
It! regard to manuring Mie it may V ſales to ſuggelt 
here! in general terms, that, if the ground be Riff, cold, 
and of a clayey tendency, then wood-aſhes,- ſoot, and 
lime are proper dreſſings. If the ground be hot, ſhallow, 
and braſhy, a compoſt of calcined clay, dung rotted toa 
8 fine mold, and pond mud, long expoſed to Fly and froſts, 
and frequently turned, may have: its uſe: and if the 
ground proves of a middle nature, then malt- duſt will 
not be amiſs. All theſe manures are eaſily procured, and 
| therefore we have mentioned none that are ſcarce and 
dear: but as variations of ſoil are infinite, and few people 
1 know the true nature of any field, (eſpecially if it be 
of the mixed kind). we recommend the compoſt-dunghil!, | 
as the ureſt and moſt univerſal aſſiſtant upon ſuch — 
Caſions. „ 1 N „ 
Many other manures may be god for lucerne, but 1 
. dung probably is not one of the beſt, except it be very 
old, and well corrected with proper mixtures of a ſweet, 
as well as fertilizing nature, ſufficiently warm and cheriſh- 
ing, but no- bans rank; for dung 1850 if it be new) 
— — ö roduces. 


: K . Nat wal, ib vii. e. 16. 
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produces in general very luxuriant, troubleſome weeds, 
inſets in abundance of various kinds, and gives 15 graſs 
a foul, cloying, putrefied taſte. 
Ihe owner's eye, it is true, may be deceived, and his 
hopes encouraged by the largeneſs of the crop; but the 
ſagacious bar de animals will diſtinguiſh better than 
| we can pretend to diſtinguiſh ; and, if they could pre- 5 
ſent a petition to their maſters, as the white heifers are 
reported once to have done to the emperor Julian, they 
{ would remonſtrate not a little againſt the immoderate uſe 
of this manure. Nevertheleſs, aſſertions like the preſent 
| ought to be confirmed by ſome. proof : an experiment 
therefore was made upon four acres of graſs- ground, of 
| which one half was dreſſed with ſtable-dung, and the other 
| with wood-afhes kept dry. The former moiety appeared 
the moſt rich and luxuriant of the two, but the cattle 
= always ee it, till ep Had bitten the latter down to 5 
the bare earth. | | | : 
Faving thus given "he reſült of my experience i in 1 regard 8 
to dung as a manure for lucerne, I ſhall ſubjoin only « one 
ſhort caution, which is, that no dung, not even of the 
beſt kinds, muſt be ſpread on a lucerne plantation, till it 


. be two years old at leaſt. 


In all grounds nclinable to o moiſture, and ſuch. parti- 


| cularly as are of a clayey caſt, it is pretty certain that 


the preference ought to be given to ſoot-dreſſings, and, 
after ſoot, to chimney-aſhes, (thoſe of green wood ng 


| _ cially) provided they are houſed and ſecured from wet; 2 


then ſoap-boilers aſhes may take place, coal-aſhes well 


3 ſifted, charcoal- aſhes, and malt-duſt; nor might the aſhes 


of lime be amiſs, nor lime itſelf, hen: mixed with ſuch _ 
| fine mold as may be found under a ſhort ſweet turf, in 


| lanes or commons. The compoſt- dunghill alſo, as ob- 


ſerved before, ſhould be applied to, which, at the end of 
twelve months, having been thrice turned, will ſpread 


3 almoſt as. well as aſhes or ſoot : nor will ſuch compoſt 


want ſtrength when it is rightly managed; for if the 
| Suoghtl be moiſtened a at times with the brine, 5 7 s, 
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diſh-waſhings, and chamber-lie, &c. of the family, then, 
when it is removed into the fields, the ſharp, pungent, 
ſtrong ſalts, which fly off, will make the labourers [neeze, 
| and occaſion a ſmarting in their eyes. 5 | | 


When you manure lucerne with ſoot, dry chime 


Aſhes may be FOG: in the 8 manner. 


It may not be amiſs to anſwer a couple of queſtions. | 
which have been often propoſed to me in letters. = 5 
The firſt queſtion is, How, and in what manner (by 
way of reſult from the conſiderable number of experiments 
made by me) I would adviſe any gentleman to prepare 
; three or four acres of land for receiving lucerne * this 
5 _ being an undertaking of ſome moment. 
The fecond queſtion i is, How to ſins this work: m-- 
- the ſhorteſt, ſafeſt, and moſt ceconomical manner !— 
” Concerning both which points my ideas are as follow, 
this only premiſed, that I am here endeavouring to make 
the expence of the undertaking as cheap as poſhble, other- 
wiſe, where people pay no regard to a few incidental 
charges, 1 would recommend Mr. Boyle's method of pre- 
paring a field for receiving tranſplanted lucerne, Who 
began his experiments of lucerne in the ſame year that! 
did, but proceeded upon a larger ſcale, for he undertook 8 
dhe culture of fix acres at once. 


athes,” lime, ſoap-bollers aſhes, &c. it is ſufficient to aro; 1 
the rows only, becauſe theſe finer ſorts of manures may 
be diſperſed in the niceſt exacteſt quantities, if ſown, in 
the Berkſhire manner, with a peat-afþ ſpoon; but if coarſer 
manures are to be employed in larger quantities, as old 
dung, marle, compoſt-dreſſings, Sc. I would then adviſe 
the proprietor of me: eld to manure © the dale walt and YOu, 1 
5 promiſcubuſy. 9 . 
Nothing can | be more els and cally 1 800 than 
manuring lucerne with ſoot-dreſſings; for the labourer, | 
if he makes uſe of a peat-aſh ſpoon and ſeed-lip, may _ | 
| ſprinkle the rows of an acre in four or five hours, walk. 
ing down the firſt interval and 1 returning IF the ſecond, 
985 and ſo progreſſively. N . 


H. 1 
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"His preparation of the field was as follows : 5 
In the year 1757, he gave his field a ſummer fallow, 


| and having thoroughly ploughed and harrowed it, (not as 
farmers underſtand theſe words, but effectually, inſtead of 
| ſuperficially) he ſowed wheat after the ground had been 
 drefled with lime. In 1758, his crop of wheat was very 
great. Immediately after harveſt, he gave the land in 
queſtion a ſeverer diſcipline, uſing every method for 
lvettaing the earth, and extirpating weeds, that he: 
beſt huſbandmen are acquainted with, either in our 
kingdoms or abroad; ſo that the field appeared again a 
perfect fallow. "Then ploughing it very narrow and ſharp, 155 
he made water-thoroughs with the plough, and left it in 


this condition for the winter 1758. 


In ſpring, 1759, he made many F rench drains. in the 

| field, as before he had made open ones for the winter; 

and, by ſtone-picking the land, had nearly ſtones ſufficient 

to fill them. In March, the ſame year, (taking advantage 

| of the firſt fine weather) he lit the ridges with the plough, 

and reduced the land to the fineſt tilch he was able, and 
tranſplanted the lucerne from his nurſery in autumn; 
in the Whole proceſs of which, he followed 30. Hamel 


25 exattly, 


3 Nothing in huſbandry could be more ſenſible | and - 
maſterly than this preparation 1 of a ge porn of land for 1 


5 receiving lucerne. : 


In the preſent caſe it may ſuffice to fg, that ſuppoſing 

| the nurſery to be properly prepared, and the ſeeds ſown in 

| the firſt week of April, before the ſeaſon for tranſplanting, 

* according to directions already given; I would recommend 

| a field in good tilth, after barley-harveit, and before oats 

have been ſown in it. This field ſhould be thoroughly | 

| ploughed and harrowed twice, which we will ſuppole to 

be, for example, i in the autumn of the preſent year, 1764. 
After each ploughing and harrowing there ſhould be a 


very diligent burn- beating. But, if the ſeaſon ſhould 


prove too wet at the time of a ſecond burn-beating, we 


make a virtue of neceſſity, and the weeds and trumpery 
muſt be raked together and Carried off. 


- oe | | 5 10 Then 5 


* > 
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Then give the field a ttench-fallow ploughing © for 


winter, and early in March, 1765, (if the weather any- 

ways permits) having manured your ground as the relative | 
nature of the ſoil requires, and ploughed and harrowed it 
again to an exquiſite fineneſs, drill in a crop of field-peaſe, 
as early in the ſpring as is conſiſtent with prudence and 
% öͤ ⅛ð for this crop muſt be ripe, and removed, by the 
laſt day of July. Much depends upon this point of fore- 
ſight: however the peaſe, by ſtanding thinner than in 
hand- ſown, promiſcuous crops, being at the ſame time | 
e banked and hoed with greater eaſe, and enjoying more 
room, free air, and ſunſhine, will, in all probability, 


gain an advance of ten days, at leaſt, in their ripening. 


This will be a great point ſecured; for it is in huſbandry 1 
= as in war; there: are critical moments, which never preſent 
4 | themſelves ; a ſecond time in the ſame campaign. | 


This pea-crop being hacked, and moved from the field 


5 by the fourth or fifth of Auguſt, call in all the aſſiſtance 5 
you have of huſbandry-ftrength, or can procure, and 
__ plough and harrow the field, and burn the pea- roots, 
weeds, Oc. as often as you have time, before the twentieth 
i Auguſt; and then (your nurſery being ſuppoſed to be 
F readineſs) tranſplant your roots as before 
directed, and contrive to Cloſe your work by the end of : 
the month,” N 5 


Having EE hope: put your farming 1 in 2 


capacity of judging for themſelves in a matter which 
II think of ſome importance, I tall take i no more e of 5 
e Pour time, but conclude my ſſelf, | 


| GexTLEMEN, | | EI 
55 Your very bumble ſervant, 


ons e ö (Eaonncexnn. 
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NUMBER IXI. 


th the Benefit of Matt-Duft, as 4 * fa a fit Soil; - 
with a Relation 1 Jem Ae, made to aſeerta ain its 


Virtues, : 


| GanttaMan, = 


ZE mw d ſeryed chiefly to make the wheat winter-proud. 


5 contradicting this aſſertion, ſaid it was beſt for EE 5 
1 whos. and made it appear that it often cauſed YEE, good „ 

"000A of corn, particularly after a hard winter. 1 

185 Being determined in my own mind to try ſome experi- 

5 ments in order to determine this matter, I pitched upon 

| a field of ten acres, which had borne a good crop of 
horſe-beans; after which it was ſown with turneps, : 
Which Joins { fed off, it was ſummer-fallowed, [being * 5 


5 tended for wheat. 


| The ſoil was a ici loam; . it! was in a good heart, and 1 

= tolerably clean. ; 

I divided this field by deep 3 into ten equal parts, 455 
= each containing one aecre, numbered 1, uh: 3 4, 5, 6, 3 


„ 7 8, 9, and o. 
The whole feld, . the Court af the fallowing, 


7 had four ploughings, which reduced it to a fine tilth. 
When wheat ſeed-time came, I ſowed ka. 145 


| droad-eall, with three buſhels of wheat, and e it 
- - laying on no manure whatever. 5 


"FO III. . The oe - — Nunber 5 


\OR the benefit of your TOR == i ſhall com- 5 
municate a few experiments I made ſome time ſince, : 
= 4 order to try the virtue of malt-duſt as a manure, for. 3 
crop of West.. „ EC x 
I had often heard it alerted; that 5 was « muck th 
better ſuited, as a manure, to barley than wheat; for the 
latter lying a whole year in the ground, and the malt-duft WE 
3 being ſown with it, the virtues of the manure were ex- fs 
hauſted long before the ſummer, when the corn princi- 5 
pally wants nouriſhment, being advanced in its growth, e 


. . ICON TAE ILOINY A 


—— — — — gp I. 2 3 i Ga 
N . 8 26d, 9 f 
2 . 3 +>, 
"A — 5 * LES * - wy 


after which I ſtrewed over it ten quarters, or eighty 


: : ; other parts. 
5 in like 1 manner ſown with wheat. 


: and | in F ebruary, after ſowing, received a half dreſſing of 


| very rotten. . which had been ſeveral times turned 
; _ and mixed. 6; 


8 55 was ſown with ten pecks of barley, which was  harrowa! ; 
1 5 ine, and no manure at all applied. 


5 ten quarters of malt-duſt laid on it. 


TT a was in the eins ſown with the ſame e 0 
1 8 1 5 


1 : on it. 


5 8 pieces of wheat were ſown the firſt week i in n Ockober, ans : 
. all the barley the ſecond week i in March. : | 


EO | wheat, when I found that the acre marked number 2. 
looked moſt forward and flouriſhing ; ; though I muſt own. 


there was in e but little difference between that 
5 5 and number 4. 5 


vigorous as thoſe already noticed; and number 5. ſcemed 


| Fächer thin on the land; but the wheat Fane were in 
— 300d condition and healthy... 7 0 
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Number 2. I ſowed with the ſame quantity of wheat 


buſhels, of malt-duſt, and ploughed that and the ſeed in fo 
together. e : 
Number 3. 1 bt alſo with wheat i in the ſame man. ty 
ner, except that I deferred ti on the malt- duſt til} L 
1 the latter end of Januar. - ch 
0 Number 4. had a dreſſing of dung in "the grdinary way, | 
- and was ſowed with three buſhels of wheat like the 3 


Number 5. was dreſſed by her- kde, and was al 
Number 6. was ſown with wheat i in 1 the fans quantity, 
| Number *. rr receiving a | ploughing i in the forine, 


Number 8. was ſown with barley, as above, but hat E 
Number 9. had i in the winter A 4 tel of dung, | 
Number 1 was bun with N Uke ae 8. : 
only it had five inſtead of ten yore. of malt-duſt laid i 


* _ be e pages; + to \ obſerve, that all the: 


Soon after Chriſtmas I went to take : a view of” my : 


The numbers 1 I, 6 1 6; neither of cham: PERS] 10 


FT 
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In May I took another view of my wheat crops, and 
found number 1. tolerably clean, and promiſed well. 


Number 2. gave me hopes of a large re 2nd. was 5 


ſurpriſingly clear of weeds. 


Number 3. was greatly ingrored ſince the laing-on of 5 


the dreſſing of malt-duſt, 


Number 4. looked yery vigorous aa ſtrong, but was 
very foul, having ſeveral forts of weeds not to be 1 met with ä 


in other parts of the land. 


Number 5. was thin of * and they did not t branch. 85 


much; however, they ſtill ſeemed healthy and ſtrong. 


Number 6. was like number 3. greatly improved; but 

it was foul, and, what appeared ſtrange to me, had many _ 

| weeds of a nature quite different from thoſe with which —_ 
number 4. was infeſted, though the dung 1 — 5 on both = . 


theſe parts was taken Hom the ſame heap. | 


I, at this time, alſo looked At my pieces ſown with ö 


barley, when I found number 7. promiſing and clean. 


Number 8. was , and Aattered me with the 1 


. proſpect of a large crop. 
Number 9. was forward ane ene, but foul with weeds, 


Number 10. bore much the fame e as num 


der 8. and promiſed as well. 


3 At harveſt number 2. of the wheat 1 was fiſt fit to reap, | ” 
i aſter which ſucceeded number + the reſt were re ready ae . 


; T the fame time. 


= mow, 


0 carryin g. 


Be. 4 theſe crops to 5 al laid Har; a 2 2s 
| was obliged, juſt after Michaclmas, to go up to London, 5 
about "Dig particular buſineſs, I Jefs: orders with my 
bailiff, that they ſhould all be (cparately threſhed and 5 


© treſled ; as early as might be in the winter. 


The produce of the ſeveral crops was thus dillindly 85 
| noted to me, for 1 nad ordered that particular care ſhould _ 


be raren not to mix one with the other, and my orders 


O0 8 Sk „„ NETS; 


: Of: my PR. numbers 8 8. end 10. were ben ready to 1 


B L-fuppale- it is err to obſerve 1 mold crops 2 
Z "hich. were | Cleareſt of weeds were the ſooneſt fit for - 


7 
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were, 1 found, on endulry, Funes carried inte 
55 execution. : 


EY OF i | 85 | Buſkels Pecks, 
By | Number 1. . unmanured, 91 25 of wheat _ 11 


* 


VV 


. 1 f manured wr malt-duft after wy 


18 Chriſtmas, by way of top-dreſſing — zr 0. 
. Number 4: manured with dung in the or- 3 
dinary way — V 
Number 7 folded with Peep — — 29 3 


| Number 6. dreſſed with rotten ung. in Et 
February | J)%%%%%ͤ gi r  rh 


: Number 8. manured akin ou. quarters ff 


malt-duſt when'fown —  — 48 O 
1 1 Number 9. manured with dung in the winter . 
; e 1 manured, when. ſown, with OE 1 
five e of malt-duſt — . : 44 Eg» 


5 1 muſt, with your leave, treſpaſs upon 7 your reader's 8 
e patience till T make a few obſervations on the above fats 5 
5 uo the produce of my crop, = e 


Firſt, 1 conclude, that . is Py as 


75 . manure for wheat, it is beſt to lay it on by way df th 5 

dàreſſing after the corn is come up, as the crop of number 3. 
. yielded above twelve buſhels more that that of number 2. 
and ] am apt to think that the virtue of the malt- duſt laid 


wa ba. © Þ 


Of number 2. was exhauſted before it could be of any 
! eſſential ſervice to the crop; whereas, in number 3. the 
maanure begen to yield forth its virtues juſt as the wheat- _ 
ER plants began to be in want of a freſh ſupply of nouriſh- _ 
ment. It was alſo obſervable, that the grains of wheat 
Wich grew on number 2. were thinner, and had leſs | 

EY | ſubſtance, than thoſe of number 3˙ the: Staig of which 8 
was fine, plump, and heavy. . = 
I be produce of number 4. convinces me that 1 8 0 : 
— AE. in many caſes, a better manure for wheat. than dung, 
not only as it gives 2 5, Reger encreafe, but alſo becaule - ws 


: Number 77 unmanured, yielded of Burley - — „ 


weeds. 


The wheat grown on uber 9. was as ne as * 
of number 3. but e leſs in wen as ee * 


by the account. 


l do not much approve of the method: unkind i Mn. 
ber 6, yet is it a good alternative, if the farmer happens . 


. to have too little dung to dreſs all his fallows. 


I judge alſo malt-duſt to be a very good and bone 
manure for a barley crop; but the yield of number 10. 
being forty-four buſhels, and of number 8. only forty- 
eight buſhels, which laſt is not an encreaſe in proportion 
to the additional quantity of manure laid on, I thence. 
judge that eight quarters, or ſixty-four buſhels, of malt- _ 
duſt, is the proper quantity of malt-duſt to lay on an acre 


: for a barley crop, and that at the time of ſowing. 


When 1 ſpeak of malt-duſt, I mean the kiln-duſt, 
| which falls from the malt in drying: as to the tail-duſt, 
5 which falls through the ſcreen whilſt the malt is cleaning df 
| foreitis put up in ſacks, that may be applied to a better uſe, „ 
being generally given to pigs, and often to cows, in whick 
laſt caſe it makes them give a great deal of milk: if 1 
_ miſtake not, I remember to have ſeen it recommended toe - 
_ this uſe by a ſenſible correſpondent of yours i in one © of the „ 


f volumes of the Muſeum Rufticum. . 


It has been ſuggeſted that the virtue af aka. as 22 e 

ne laſts only for one crop; but this is a miſtake, 1 
| for when this manure is laid on in January or F une . 
- . a good crop of barley may be had after the wheat. 
K mean malt-duſt) is of a very warm nature: this 
has induced many farmers to think that it will burn 5 
crop; and J will not anſwer for it but it might do ſo na 
hot gravelly ſoil; but on clay land, or a tiff loam, it ſeldom _ 
or never does any damage: and indeed the only danger is a 
dry time enſuing after it is ſpread on the land, for the 
firſt ſhower of rain waſhes it in, and ſecures the « crop from 5 


all hazard of being burnt. 


MRʃlany of my acquaintance, belides myſelf, han found » 
4h that malt-duſt | is for a : ftiff foil a better manure chan dung; 5 
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it dots not Rock the land with deſtructive and devouring; 
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but the diſpute among them was, whether it was moſt 


profitable to lay it on when the wheat was ſown, or by | 
way of top-drefling in January or February: however, 
ſimnce I made the above experiments, they are all converts | 
to my opinion, and are determined in future always to 
EY dreſs their heavy wheat land with it after Chriſtmas. | 
One thing more in recommendation of this my favourite | 
manure let me add before I conclude, that nothing ſurpaſſes |} 
it when laid on cold graſs grounds, to the amount of about 
8 eight quarters, or ſixty buſhels, on an acre, but not leſs. 
ech as have not ſeen its effects in this way applied, 4 
| would be ſurpriſed at the large encreaſe of ſweet feed | 
wich it occaſions: in ſhort, whoever finds it neceſſary to 
___ drefs ſuch land, and can get malt-duſt in a ſufficient 
, quantity, will do well to uſe it, as they will be puzzled 6 
ind any thing in the extenſive circle ho manures better f 
: adapted to-the-purpole,: (47 note 3 ol 
I˙ I ſhould be glad if foie of your ee det would 4 
. give the public their opinions relative to the various diſ- | 
orders to which cattle are ſubject: this is a large field, 
„ has, T think, "Re, but Hue laid of it in EI col © 
. lection. 3 9 _ 
Im relating experiments i in waar : great deat: will 5 
fill be left to be regulated by the farmer's prudence, ex- 1 
perience, and diſcretion, as circumſtances of ſoil, ſeaſons, | 
Se. muſt vary; but in this matter of the diſeaſes of cattle, 
3 the ſymptoms of each diſorder are but carefully pointed 
| out, and the proper remedies laid down in plain language 
for the different ſtages of the diſorder, there will be very | 
5: _ danger of the honeſt farmer” 8 e 285 miſtakes | 4 
- his prejudice, | 5 e „ 
I ᷑be fellows who go ' about: the country, pretending to "= 
8 eure the diſeaſes of cattle, are, in general, great cheats, 
getting much money, but doing little good. I never 
could perſuade any of theſe gentlemen to let me examine 
tte drenches they gave my cattle, being, probably, fearful 
I ound waved be enabled to diſcover wa: dotedt their 1 
— | groſs i — m— Ss 5 55 


67:7 ß 


FE 


—— 


may differ from thoſe of black cattle. 
© | am, ann . 
Your humble ſervant, 
" Northward, Ne ” GrxTLEMAX Faux. 
18 October 255 1764. . 
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NUMBER LXII. 


45 err Lebe recommended for heeing Farming u. bx under 


Cod. ver. N 


 GuvrLenER, 


Have this laſt anten 1 * journey through ſeveral . 
1 counties to the weſtward of the metropolis, and having 
Docs brought up in the country, the ſtate of the farms [ 


_ paſſed by naturally attracted my notice. 


1 ſhall not, at this time, trouble you with many aht =; 
vations I made; yet can 1 not omit mentioning one moſt e 
notorious inſtance of neglect and floyenlineſs i in A * 


number of farmers. „„ 


- The thing I mean is, that thay 3 bars their 8 

85 waggons, dung-carts, ploughs, harrows, and other im- 

plements, careleſsly lying about their yards, expoſed to all 

weathers; by which means, being ſometimes wet and 1 

. at other times dry, they ſoon rot, conſume, and wear out. 

5 Many of theſe negligent farmers had no cart- lodges . 

whereunder they might ſhelter their utenſils; ; and others, 5 
who had them, made no uſe of them; t little artentive 


2 were they tg their own intereſts, 
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It would alſo pleaſe me much to ſee in your work a 
letter on the ſubje& of feeding cattle with carrots and 
parſnips, either of which I am told are very profitable _ 
when applied to this uſe. I ſhould be apt, however, to 

imagine, that the firſt were moſt nouriſhing ; though in 

this I may be miſtaken, for I remember once, by way of ex- 
periment, to have fed ſome dogs with boiled carrots, mixed 
with barley-meal and pot- liquor; but they voided the 
carrots in an undigeſted ſtate: yet their digeſtive powers 
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Let n me recommend it to your readers who occupy land 
to be more careful than thoſe farmers I complain of, and 
| they will find a very material -ſaving at the end of the 
year; for a waggon that is taken proper care of, and 
kept under ſhelter, will laſt as long again as if it is ex- | 
_ | poſed to the weather ; and the ſame may be ſaid of ploughs, 1 
_ harrows, Oc. IL would have them attentive to every | 
object that can any-ways conduce to their advantage, ſor 
| 1 cannot but wiſh well to thoſe moſt uſeful ſubjects, the | 
| farmers, as Iv was gh bud once a farmer, Ange now, f 
Mie ee 55 

5 Jour conſtant reader, md” 4 
October 6, er. mo | . N I © x A Mexcnaxr, | 


: = 2 "a 2 * . g . 


NUMBER Lam. 3 
0 the. amm. of wet 2 1 


F . 
| 8 I have, within a Ken years, I not dy had Lane ts” | 
| £'X perience in my own farm, but obſerved the methods 

employed by many neighbouring, gentlemen and farmers in 
— their paſtures, I ſhall communicate a few of my 
_ remarks to you on the improvement of wet paſtures; a | 
9 which may prove, perhaps, of ſome little utility, 
as I ſhall ſpeak of nothing but what I. have either er. 
| formed. myſelf, or ſeen hereabouts. _ . 

The particular lands of which I ſpeak a are . e 


. 0 . cock, brick-earth ſoils for about 2 or e inches : 


and under that, clay to a great depth. fg . 
Some that I have improved myſelf were tl lend 

0 as to be quite e ann the n; which could. not 

drain . 8 5 
From the beſt obſervations: I 3 ks on many ex- | 


55 5 periments, the following is the method which anſwers 


beſt to 3 them. 1 1 alſo ge. you the e 
with us. —̃ — 5 „ 


divide them into ſmaller, of five, ſix, or ſeven acres each, 


dy new ditches: nothing is attended with a more ſudden | 
improvement of all the ground near the borders of the 


fields, than good ditches. 


1 generally make mine ſix feet 3 deep, teren . 
wide at top, and three at the bottom. I never pay er 
them by the rod, (which is cuſtomary). but give two- 
pence half- penny per load, of thirty buſhels, for all the 
| clay, &c. that is thrown out of them, and two ng : 


and ſix-pence a ſcore loads for filling and ſpreading it. 


"Theſe ditches ſhould be made i in ſuch a manner that no = 
water can remain in them, but a deſcent from one to . 


= another to carry it quickly off. 


It may be eaſily imagined how much theſe muſt drain. i 
- the land, beſides the quantity of excellent manure ( clay) 8 8 

| which ariſes out of them. Add to this the great con- 
venience of having ſuch fences about a farm, that the 
farmer is ſure to find his cattle wherever he turns them, 
iͤnſtead of their breaking perpetually into his corn or hay 
fields, which, in multitudes of farms, 18 ſo often the Wo 
-.caſe.:” It, is ſometimes the work of a boy, only to be . 
= hunting after hogs and 1 8 8 that £9 8 1 for want : of ” 


= good fences. _ 


In the banks 1 new ditches : we < always 5 1 25 
5 thorn, fifty roots to a rod (the workmen are allowed 
. ſia- pence per hundred for gathering them); but I always _ 
avoid intermixing any thing with it, eſpecially haſel, for = 
in the nut ſeaſon ee are pulled in pieces for the fruit RY; 
by all the boys and girls in the neighbourhood ; ; and oak, 
-. - al, &c. only. give an opportunity to get over the hedge gy 
-- "with: greater eaſe. Sallow, willow, elder, Sc. are to be . 
auvoided in the hedge, or by way of hedge ſtake for the 5 
dead hedge, as they grow ſo faſt as quite to overſhadow- 
the quick, and even deſtroy it. After frequent cuttings, 8 
do render the plants thick and ſtrong, 1 keep the quick 
= 3 clipped, which, in a few years, renders the fenes 
—.— III. No. 1 5. eee ee iapenetrabls „ 
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The firſt thing to be done is, to make large, deep 
ditches round every field, and, if the fields are large, to 
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| ee i to man or c beaſt, conſidering the largeneſs of 


by the ditch. 


If an old fence i is grown bad and thin, or compoſed of 
improper plants, I never yet obſerved it improved by 
planting quick j in the gaps: the Ws way: is, to reverſe the 


bank, and plant freſh quick. 


- "One advantage ariſing from IAG Y des is not apparent — 
at firſt fight. To the diſgrace be it ſpoken of moſt of | 
the gentlemen of large fortunes round Bury, the game is 
: wretchedly deſtroyed by poachers, who take it with night- | 
| nets. Theſe vermin, who are generally labourers, ſwarm, | 
in every village round me. Their method is this: dne 
. take the fuer 8 horſes out of his fields, and, after their doing 
a hard day's work, ride them all night, as faſt as they can 
| | make them g go, o er th de ſtubbles; to catch the partridges, 
| blundering over every hedge (except ſuch as I have Ig 
ſccribed) in their way, oftentimes {taking the horſes, (of : 
85 which two inſtances have I feen chis ſeaſon) making gaps | in 
+ the fences, riding over ſtanding corn, clover for ſeed, or I 
any thing that i is a cover for birds, and, after damaging I 
the farmer | in a moſt ſhameful 1 manner, carry the produce 1 
"+: "of; their infamous labour to many, who, to their great I 
_ diſhonour, encourage theſe raſcals for their convenience. 
he money they g ret is ſpent at the next alehouſe, and _ 
5 inſtead of doing the farmer a good day”s J work, they are 1 
5 drunk, aſleep, or idle, the whole day. 5 
1 No- there are very few farmers. horſes that will leap a 0 
85 gate; . but moſt will plunge through ſuch hedges as are 
common hereabouts : none could paſs ſuch ditches as I | 
always make and recommend. A farmer in this pariſh 
e elfectually fenced, in his ſields with prodigious 72 
„ ditches, that 1 have heard him declare, that not a ſingle 
nnight- netter has been on his grounds on horſe-back; and {| 
were they to attempt it, they would loſe more time in 
8 polling « one ten than was | neceſſary t to > drag ſome whole 5 
EE. The pernicious effects, to 1 =, this beide 1 
8 beadiee, a are — and ery aloud for redreſs: ; if uy = 
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wauld ale themſelves, I know of no way but ſuch ditches 
as | have deſcribed *. | 
"But to return. 


. When the ditching 1 18 done, the next Welk is to land- 95 
drain the whole fields in ſuch a manner that every part of 
them may be laid dry. In a paſture of ſix acres I did two 


= hundred rod. If there is the leaſt fall in any part, 


any place more wet than others, the drains ſhould be cut 
through them. If the ſurface is exactly level, the depth 55 
of the drains ſhould vary, fo that the water 8 very. 5 


where have a deſcent. 


. drains are Halls here, in e thirty-two - 
1 inches deep, twenty inches wide at top, and four wide at 
the bottom. They are filled eight inches deep with either 
ſtones or wood ; but I ſhould ever recommend the former, - 
as the moſt ee and laſting, to thoſe Who are not 
deſirous of ſaving the difference of the expence. How 
ever, 1 know many fields in this pariſh and neighbourhood 1 5 


= that are drained with wood, and which anſwer extremely 
well; and 1 have been aſſured that they will laſt twenty 


or thirty years, Nay, in ſome parts of Eſſex I hear they _ 
do it with ſtraw alone; but this muſt be of ſervice for 
only a few years: if ſtone be uſed, there can be no doubt 

of its laſting, I he labour of the whole is three-pence por 8 


55 rod; dais it is done for two- -pence half-penny. 


If with ſtone of the farmers, a load of thirty b buddeln . 
- mitt do three rods, which coſts one ſhilling and a half- 
penny ſtubbing and picking ; ; fo the expence of a rod — 

5 ſeven- pence, beſides carriage of the ſtone, which wil! 
not be much: but if he buys his ſtone, as is much the 
moſt probable in this count try, we may ſuppoſe he muſt go 
two miles to fetch it, and give a ſhilling for eighteen 

| buſhels ready picked : the carriage is worth a ſhilling 5 

| more, and reckoning the eighteen buſhels to do A rod and 
half, (which is near the matter) the ſtone of it will coſt __ . 


5 ber rod « one e ſhilling and four- pence. 


Pp 5 5 * 


* If were were no o buyers, there wou i'd certainly | b no > ullax⸗ Es 


. f ul killers of N 1 R. ©. 
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If buſhes are uſed, a load of forty faggots will TY if 


he buys them, or be worth if he has them, five ſhillings, 2 
and coſt cutting one ſhilling. They will do ten rods; | 
ſo that the whole expence of doing a rod with them will 1 - 

. be ten-pence, and of ſtone one ſhilling and ſeven-pence, | 
. very firſt year the prodigious advantage of theſe | 
; bg appears, eſpecially if the ſeaſon proves wet. The 
5 graſs (or corn if in. ploughed fields, for it anſwers i in 
all) will be freſh, tate and ſweet, Wherever the 

5 paſtures are drained. Ls 
I have a field of fix acres, (mentioned above) which 1 

: by land- draining, ditching, and manuring, is an exceed- 
ing good paſture, and has produced two tons and ten 
hundred weight of hay per acre, in a very good year, and | 

OS generally thirty-five hundred weight per acre; whereas the | 
paſtures adjoining are ſcarce worth the farming, and let | 
burt at ſeven ſhillings per acre, producing ſcarce any thing | 
Re but a little feed for lean cattle, The ſoil 1s the are MY 
in both; the ſix acres, about twelve years ago, | being full | | 
as bad as the reſt. F 8 „ ll 
„ improve ſuch wet land, nothing can e more 4 0 
voantageous than the clay Which is "thrown out of he 

--..<itches.-- Eighty loads ter acre is the quantity I have laid |} 

on, and have been told by ſeveral ſenſible farmers, (who |} 

+. clay 8 good deal) that it is a proper covering; but if | 

bh, nothing i is mixed with it, ninety-five or one hundred, T7 0 
. know a piece of graſs-land greatly improved, on which 5 
oo were ſpread. one hundred and fifty loads.” - _ 
„ My: method is to make a large hill of manure, by firſt 
. hying a quantity of clay regularly on a heap; then placing 

ln layer of muck, ſuch as I have, upon it, either my 
e ſtable or rack yard dung, or bringing i it of any kind i inmy | 

vwaggon from Bury ; on this layer, another chick one of 

8 then the ſecond of dung, and ſo on; letting the 

proportion be about twenty loads of dung to fifty of clay, | 
"Theſe heaps, after remaining ſix months without ſtirring, 
I mix well together by turning them oyer, which a work- | 
man will do at the rate of eight ſhillings for one hundred 

EE loads. Let! it lie ſix months longer i in tis Hate, and then 

. „ 
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| carry it on to the. land, paying two ſhillings yer ſix-pence an) 
per ſcore loads for filling and ſpreading. This I take, 
from experience, to be by much the beſt way of manuring 

with clay, as it works and e the ſoil much 


ſooner than alone 5 


Z Whenever I clay arable land, 1 40 it on clover lures 
after the crop of corn is off, managing it in the ſame . 
manner as for paſtures. If it is ploughed in directly, it is 


0 ſeyeral years beſore it works; but having a winter and 


8 ſummer to diſſolve and powder it, it waſhes into the ſoil : 


more equally, and in a properer ſtate for improvement, — 


15 See the Letter fr om an Eſſex Farmer on the Benefit of Chalk, 
page 198 of this Volume; one of the moſt ſenſible and 
| penetrating: pieces that has appeared i in your miſcellany, „ 
and which, I am perſuaded, is the reſult of long g experi ence, . 


5 A well as clearneſs of reafoning. 


"Theſe are the principal points to be obſerve | in im- 5 . 

* proving ſuch wet, cold, looſe, paſtures as I have deſcribed: _ 
ſome that 1 have quite changed by theſe means were half 

over-run with moſs. and 1 e ; but draining chem 
5 thoroughly, and claying them, kills all rubbiſh of this 
ſort, and preſents the farmer with ſo admirable a view of 

| good paſture for dairy or grazing, where ſo lately nothing . 
could live, as is to be e in ſearce any ang. of i 


; ſhe kind, 


Tn But as al improvement ceaſes to be ſuch when' 1 
2 money is ſpent in it than the advantages will repay, 1 
hall in a few words diſplay how far this is from being the 
caſe here. 1 will ſuppoſe two or three fields are improved, 


5 amounting in the whole to twenty acres. 1 


5 : Siny RY of clay per. acre thrown. out of the 
ditches, twelve hundred | loads, at two-pence 


| halpenny per al == — „„ „„ 


4 will 


0 » We. are Felis to think that if this. 8 was 0 5 
add a ſmall proportion of lime to his muck-heap, it would 
greatly improve the manure, ang occafion it to mix £ fooner With. 


the foil, E. N. 


1 4. — | 


2 


8 us E U Mo R Us T I CU 1 


| Brought over 1 — — 12 0 6 


Il will ſuppoſe ſixty rod of 1 new | dinking done, 
which, before clay is thrown out by the load, : 


wall colt one ſhilling per rod — © — 
Three thouſand. Juick- ets,” at ſx-pence fer SP 


hundred — e — 


+ Land- draining {even hundred rod wich buſhes” 
(this is the quantity I have now marked out in 


a field of twenty acres) at ten-pence per rod 


N. B. I had a great part of my laſt crop * : 


| barley killed in this field with the wet: I had 
| therefore a fine opportunity of marking exactly 
vhhere the drains ſhould be made, which ought, 


on ſuch occaſions, never to be omitted, were 


it only for the common water-furrows which ax 


are made for every crop. In ſome fields, un- 
| leſs ſuch a guide offers, it is very difficult to 0. 


5 lj exactly where to make the land-drains. 


Turning and mixing one thouſand a fr hundred 1 
loads of manue— — — 6 
'T illing and ſpreading one end fix hundred „„ 
10 00 | 

$ will ſuppoſe that the work may be done tlje 


| loads, at two ſhillings and ſix-pence per ſcore. 


ſooner if the farmer brings one hundred loads 
of the four hundred of dung from the neareſt _ 


town; and as I have not reckoned the horſes 


3a and e for the clay cart, I ſhall not in the 


- bringing the dung: therefore the expences per 


55  waggon-load will be, the coſt three ſhillings, 
boy fix- -Pence, | and turnpike ſix-pence. N Fj 
 waggon-load is two tumbrel-loads (in this 


4 . N to 1 N loads, at © four Wu, are 


i is theres: 8 PIE ſhillings ind three: -pence per 1 
yen: and ſuppoſing the profit to laſt but twenty years, 
although the draining and ditching part will laſt twice 


that time, and the clay five and twenty as good as at firſt; 


e the farmers: hereabouts ſeldom change their farms, if : 
> N tolerable 


10 EO 9:0 
Total Tn 7x 94. 
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Sable ones, living in them their lives, and their ſons 
after them, with leaſes of ſeventeen, twenty-one, and 
twenty-five years: ſuppoſing twenty years profit, I ſay, 7 
the expences will then be, PE? acre . CIs. e 5 
and ſix-pence half-penny. | 1 0 
So ſmall is the expence divided. But now let us con- 
ſider the profit. 5 
Such land as I have deſcribed r never lets ere for more 


than ten ſhillings per acre, by far oftener for eight ſhil- i 
lings, or eight and ſix- pence; and it is from my own ex 
perience, as well as various obſervations, that I aſſert tze 
| fame land, after the improvements, will let to any tenant | 
for ſeventeen, eighteen, and twenty ſhillings per acre, 5 
I will ſuppoſe it only ſixteen ſhillings, though I am 5 = 
: certain that is conſiderably under the mark: he then gains, 1 
in point of rent, ſix ſhillings per acre; and the whole cal. 1 
8 culation i 18 abſurd, if we bo not add his whole proportional . 1 F 
profit on the acre : ſuppoſing his profit on it before im- — 
provement was a rent, ten ſhillings; afterwards, it wilh-- if 
3 undoubtedly be the ſame, at leaſt ; which adds ſix ſhillings 
more to the profit; ſo that the whole will be twelve 1 
ſhillings per acre per annum, or eight Ts and fix-pence „) 
f Ns. after the pro is — ))%%%ͤͤ 8 1 
Tuche thillings per + acre is ber annun, for dene „„ 
Epe of improyement — N e e r | 35 = b 


—— broft 35%; ũ P = — 5 769 5 


þ - 4 2 
e e FITS 
— 


Or Ade pounds. nine ſhillings per 6 annum and if we. 
| reckon five fer cent. intereſt for the ſeventy-one pounds, gs 
7 that is, three pounds eleven ſhillings per aunum, which, de- | : 
| ducted from eight pounds nine ſhillings, leaves four pounds „ 
Eighteen ſhillings per annum abſolute profit. 
I think, gentlemen, J have ſtated the caſe of this ; im: 
. provement clearly; and I muſt repeat it, that 1 ſpeak from 
experience. The ſum to be expended on twenty acres. 
weill appear large to moſt farmers, whoſe property is not 
conſiderable ; * the ä holde- for A lingle 8 
ls and 
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and thoſe who cannot afford to improve twenty, may * 
three, four, or five; and I make no doubt but ſuch as 
attempt it will find . account i in it e than 1 have | 
ſtated . 

A4 s I have mentioned a tucked; load to be thirty buſlicts, 
and a waggon-load to be but two tumbrels, I ſhould 8 

ſerve that we carry away of muck hfty buſhels at a time | 
in our tumbrels, and ſo agree with our men in Proportion 
5 to the thirty-buſnel loads. . „„ 

EY I have obſerved, that i in e new 1 or en- 
N larging old ones, I never pay by the rod, but by the load: 

however, to thoſe who chuſe the former way, I would re- 
commend that they have them worked by a frame of ſmall flit 
deal, nailed into the exact ſize of the intended ditch, and | 


agree with the workmen to do their work by it ; this will 


55 proveng diſputes which frequently ariſe, V' 
Heefore I conclude this letter I ſhall once for all lg, ” 
08 the inelegance of my language, and, perhaps, un- 
„ neceſſary repetitions ; ; but it appears to me that the matter 
= your work is infinitely more material than the ſtile *, 
Indeed it is almoſt impoſſible to attend with ſucceſs to the 
diction of a letter which contains a narrative of farming | 
experiments, full of cramp, barbarous terms, equally diſ- 
_ agreeable and neceſſary: but in ſuch a work as yours, 
which I muſt wiſh every farmer of common country : 
8 education would read, one ſimple rational experiment is 
worth ten elegantly-flowing periods. The language of 
huuſbandry they may underſtand, but that of 5 is un- 1 
. intelligible as Hebrew. © - a 
©" every piece you may be robes; Ya from: me, > - 
1 ſhall aim at rendering myſelt underſtood by thoſe who | 
8 make farming their ſole employ ment and delight, even if 
it proves the occaſion of my being obſeure | to others of 2H 
5 better education. 55 . 35 


* i our r carreſpondeats letter are © ktelligible, and convey : 
3 1 clear and diſtinct idea of the meauing of the reſpective writers, 
we wiſh them not to be elegant in their ſtile: plain narratives, | 

585 conveyed in ſimple unadorned language, are moſt proper for 
1 the mg of "the honeſt and induſtrious farmer. mY a 


* 
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Ft iS tor: this reaſon that I muſt regret. your moſt. 
ſenſible correſpondent on chalk (page 198, above re- 


ferred to) uſing many terms totally unintelligible to the 


whole race of common farmers, the leaſt prejudiced of 
whom might otherwiſe have read his letter With Sreat 


fatisfaQtion. 


He ſhould have n When ile introduged} int tevftice EP 
eherent partic! 65, Naber een, attrition, congenial, ink 


fable, extranecus, meliorated, that he would probably be 


read by men who had not Mr. Johnſon' s dictionary in 


* 


their 1ibr aries, But above all, when he talked of 7 Tmpreg- 05 

| rated with nitr 945 pœrticles, impregrat ed with the rnfluencs Tf. 
the at rmoſphere, a ſtratum, 7 and Aa Vacuum, he ſhould ha ave. 
iced that E ngliſu farmers are not generally Newtonian 


philoſophers, nor -aCg quainred with ihe opinions of thoſe 
ef the äntients. . 


All this is very proper if he wrote only to thoſe of. 


education ; but Jet us never deliver the: p: ecepts of hol- 
bandry in a language unknown to huſbandmen : yet this 


gentleman tions biniſelt A Farms: 1805 Which in Four next 
edition pleaſe to. chang :e for A Philsopher. „5 

1 regret. this practice more particularly in the letter 
35 before me, as it is ſo excellent in och! respect 3, that ever: 
larmer ſhould be : cauainted with it. - . 
When your corre pondents chuſe to be obſcure to 


farmers; 1 do not think it wou 1d be mils if you were 0 5 


Law. "wy 


«plain their meaning in your no tes. 5 


I remain, @axTLENEN, Se. 


E anndßeld, near Bury, - : ö 


Nov. 5s * 64. HR 


P.S. As: 15 have an inclination to make a lou vw experi- 
ments in the drill- Wen I thou Id de glad if ſome of 
| Your. correſpondents would inform me where I can equi ip 


myſelf with a plough, horſe-hoe, Sc. ſince none of our 15 
wheelwrights have any idea of them; 4; and it would be 


very ſatisfa&tory to my on and others, were the reſpective 
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e prices of them to be added *. If you think it an object of 


enquiry, I could ſend you the prices of all e 
| Work with us fe 5 . 


N v M B * * ILXIV. 
Os the Improvement of a if Gly 50 0 l. 


Grvrrkuäw, 


| = 


1 | We would willingly obige our r correſpondent i in i this matter; 
but he ſhould have mentioned what fort of a drill- -plough he | 
would wiſh to have, as they are occaſionaliy made of various 
Kinds, and generally under the inſpection of the perſon WhO 
has occaſion for them. As to a horſe- hoe, the common 
Rotheran, or patent plongh, anſwers the inteadon very welt 
when the earth-board is taken of, E. R. 


+ We ſhould be much obliped to our correſpondent if be 


; would; in a future letter, inform as what are the prices of the 
ſeveral kinds of wheelwrights work; and if our other corre- 
ſpondents in the various parts of the kingdom would do the 
ſame, it might prove of great uſe towards akcenaining ay —— 
Fo . of farming. E. 8 F 


"OUR coal, Wut ber XLII. of pin , 
| Third Volume, has made ſeveral judicious and uſe- | 
: = tab obſervations. on the ſubject of agriculture, and has 
fſſmewꝛn, from his own e the benefit of chalk t to a 
fitiff, cold, clayey ſoil, 4 
Hiis method of ploughing up che fabſided chat: may be 
f very advantageous to ſuch farmers as occupy this ſort of 

land, and can procure chalk at a moderate expence : a nd 
- the lame method may probably be extended to other land, „ 
än with marle, clay, or ſand. Es = 
n as the principal Confideraorr. in any method of | 
culture is the profit, your correſpondent will oblige your |} 
1 practical readers by giving, in his next letter, fack a ſtate 
- af the expence of his method of cultivating this fort of 
land, and the crops. it produces, as will enable them to | 
judge how far it may be advantageous to them in their 
8 cefpeRtive ſituations ; and this will tue niore fully anſwer 


1 


= 
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the nüdable intention of your correſpondent, as they os TL 
ſafely rely upon his e being Tre reſult of e 


perience. N 


Particularly, 1. is s deſired to mention how many cart | 


loads of chalk per acre he laid at firſt upon this land, 


1 | reckoning the cart-load at about 158 heaped buſhels; and 


how much it coſt him per load. 


Whether all the chalk ſubſides, | or r only what is s finely 


pulverized, 


How deep he comnicaly. . ts TY 0 how 5 


7 much deeper than common when he trench-ploughs it. 


What ſort or compoſt he uſes, and OW: e Joads her 


= acre. N 
35 What 1s - ut courſe of his crops upon this land, 
: and how often he fallows it. 


How much wheat, beans, Ec. does fach nd com- 


- monly produce per acres after it has been chalked; 


whether they are common horſe-beans, or the large N= e 
F beans and if fown, drilled, or ft by hand, and hand- | 


boed. 


= and how much ſeed per acre. 


In ſome chalk-pits the uppermoſt 8 iS bot, unc- - if 
| tuo, and darker than what lies below, inclining to a 
. yellow or green colour. Several farmers prefer this for 
Z manure, and it is, 1 ſuppoſe, the ſort your correſpondent 
means as proper for light land: but large quantities of 
this cannot be had, becauſe | in ſuch Pits, as 1 have ob- 1 8 


$ ſerved, it lies only near the ſurface. 5 


| There is alſo a conſiderable difference in the chalk of 95 
Z different pits, in reſpect to hardneſs and colour. The — 
ſort commonly uſed by coopers, carpenters, Sec. conſiſts 5 

| of very fine particles, which, when diſſolved in water, _ 

H are, to appearance, nearly of the ſame ſize. 5 — 

_ Your correſpondent having ſpoken of chalk only i in = 


os 18 deſired to geſeribe what ſort of chalk he uſes, 


| and whether it is tx Ken e nga: at r different - 


* n out of the _— = 


And i; it is cuſtomary | in that part * Eſſen to The: 1 
| clover upon wheat in ſuch land, at what time it is "TDs 7 
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The Benn ploughings your correſpondent g gives thi $ 
land, is undoubtedly good huſbandry ; and he is 2 to 
mention how often he uſually ploughs it in the courſe of 

his crops, as this much contributes to his ſucceſs ® 


1 amy ee e ori, 
* iddleſex, 4 ON very humble ſervant, 


— A ————————. — * $ 5 
9 — 


. — 


— 1 — — 


N 0 MB ER IXv. bs 


g 8 4 Lotter Rs Mr. Aab Ogden, a „ , at "Abe. 


under- Line, near Mancheſter, in Lancaſhire, ſent to 7 


tg the 


15 Edit, ars, with a Model of a Machine 1 has cleari ring Fellow '5 


4 . eds ad 6:her 1 


ir LEMEN, i, . ” 
J Am a poor Jabouri ing man, ad by trade - _ ſmith; 
but having a pa irticular fondneſs for agricultus 


3& 


it has led me to ſee. i . could not invent a mach! xa 4 
that would clear any fo ort of fallowed land from quicks, 
or othe er weeds, in a more expeditious and better 3 ont 15 ö 
- 12 n is now in uſe in any. part of the count try that I Kno- | 
5 and 5 fatter myſelf, I have invented one which, if 
5 approv ed of, and encouraged by you, will probobly be of 
great advantage, not only to me, but the n,, 
I have ſhewed the model to moſt of the farmers of note : | 
" 7 our neighbourhood, and they agree, that, with little 
_—— alteration,” it (with three horſes and two men ) will do 
the work of forty men in the ordinary way 8 and ſave one — 
1 time fa Howing. , which, it is © Alowed, „ will be nearl; com- 
petent to the Whole expence of working with che mac hine ” 
8 = en completed. „„ „„ 
But as our country only conſiſt t5 65 little a it 18 
ſcarce worth the while of any one farmer. to o purchaſe 01 one 
himſelf, 1 | 10 8 : 
I muſt 1 
N * we mould hs much obliged. to our d if f he 4 
Wo would ſend us the explan— ation Df. the ruſtic terms he mentions ; 


and ſhould alſo be glad tc hear f frem hin, as otten as s he Pr 22 
— 8 n other occaſions. E. : 
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| 2 nut confeſs the model I have ſent i is not perfect, yet 
am very certain I .can ſoon rectify the deficiencies ; ; but my 

narrow circumſtances will not juſt at this time permit 

me, unleſs I meet with ates AE from the Jovers of : 


- Agric ulture. 


If what I have already Jone meets with encouragement 
and approbation, it ſha] be followed with other utenſils | 


as beneficial for the farmer. 


Side 1 made the wodel, . have vented 4 Harrow 0 

go before it, Which may be el to go to any depth in the 
furrow without c -ightin g, and ll break the clods, and 
raiſe the roots, 6: weees, to the top of the ground quite 

: effectually, and 5 the ſame time ſhall keep itſelf clean 
without the he!;: : Ce: band, though it ſhould _ as 
many as a cart v 8 ry, in paſſing hve Tas; it is 


made quite plain a an timple. 185 


i I have alſo invented a machine fo: turning bay wth 
any number of rakes, the fame as one worked by the 
hand; which is drawn by a horſe, and works to the right Do 
hand one way, and to the. left another N or back 


again, in a ſimple manner. 


1 1 have alſo invented a Hachine for raking hay- craſs] into . 
wind-row, drawn by a horſe. It is of 1 celaneular' form, 
and leaves a row the point of each wing: the teeth are . 
looſe, and will drop into a hollow, and at the ſame time 

are prevented from entering the ground : it will take any 8 
breadth that does not exceed twenty yards, and that as 
dlean as by the hand in the ordinary way, and as faſt ass 

the horſe can maden atel ay £9, Whether the e be 90 


| or not. 


35 = faſt as my narrow. circumſtances will allow. 


| My rakes will be extremely uſeful where re there are large ; 


: . ſarms and few hands. 2 


If you inſert an engra aved plate 7 my model l in your 5 

uſeful work, I ſhould 5 it as a particular favour if you _ 
: would ſend me a few impreſſions, addreſſed to the care of--- 
Mr. A . to p left at Mr. „ee printer, 


—ͤ—ͤ— — © 
— — * K _—_— 
Toe RY OO IT Ol 


If the ot he Ge of, 1 mal fend up the others 05 


1 Ae ander Tine, 


Elan ce the Plete 2 rei Me. orten, 4 Fal 2 
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at Mancheſter, who ſerves the. gentlemen i in this part + 
the unn? with your Muſeum Rufticum. 2 


Believe me, GExTLEMEN, 
5 With: great reſpect, 
* our humble ſervant, 


cleaning Machine. nn „„ 


A. . is che ade; B, 1558 firſt roller; + . the ſecond 
el n, in which laſt are two cranks to move the arms D, D, 
which work the rake up the directors hxad on the plank : 
I . The under-ſide of the lower-ends, or ſhares, of theſe 
directors, are ſharp to cut the clods, and let them come on | 
the ſupper- ſide. Each alternate heel of the ſhare i is longer 8 1 
than the intermediate one, that — 5 not have more 

8 chan one half to cut at once. . e 
e NE the back of the plank E, are two en to Jet 2 
5 Jools, © that the directors may be ſet higher or lower. The oF 
__ ſhares are to penetrate the ground two or three inches, to | 
raiſe the quicks till the rake I, I, fetches them into the 2 1 
H, where 2 man muſt be ready with a muck- hook t to clear 
5 chem backwerd when gathered. . — 
In the rake I, are two tee for every ſpace of the 
my directors, that ones, Se. pay: be ee without 4 
„ Hamme e _— 
. are two fuples, by which the e iS GG: ” 
. under them, at , are two hooks, placed low to raiſe the 
0 machine in turning, by the help of the traces; and the --1 
 axletree of the cart ſhould be fixed vpn: a a chat " =_ 


may turn like a waggon. 


7 


© By F, are the triggers to throw the rake - bekind* the : 
„ 200t3. The long tee th at G, &, are to e the 1 
| roller C. SS. 33 
. 15 is the rate which gathers op the e Weeds into the 
. i, and is drawn above the trigger I, by the working 
1 of che SIE As D, ex prefſed | by tn Coreg | „ at 4, tin £ 


AARON Ocpts, 8 
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The triggers F, of which there is one on each ſide, 
move on the pivots a; ſo that when the points 6, of the 


rake" T, having been drawn up the directors E, to the 
part marked c, the trigger, giving way, permits the rake a 


to paſs; but immediately falling, the rake returns along 


the upper ſurface of the trigger ES e, e, and of cours 
falls on the weeds when it comes to the end, a x little 1 855 | 


yond the pivot a. 


5 OE reader will obſerve that the chalet iS taken away 
on one fide, in the plate, in order to give a more perfect | 
view of the inner parts of the machine; and, in fac, it 
; would, perhaps, be better if all the boarding, | marked 
L, by L, was taken e and frame-work but in its : 


ſea ad. 


of ſolid wood; but there is no neceſſity they ſhould be a. 


At N, i is another view of the roller C, by which the - 


: diſpoſition of the ſpikes may be calily comprehended. 


Suppoſe the circle O, deſcribed by the end of the roller ER, 


N, to be divided by four ſtrait lines into eight equal ſeg- 


ments, as repreſented. at P. Let the ſame be done at the _ 
other end of the roller, and parallel lines be drawn from 
one correſponding point to the other, the length of 1 5 


. roller: mark the points with he gures, 15 2, 3 4, 5, © 


5 R., is another view of the directore, with he plank E, 


on which they are fixed; and at 8, is a ſection of a part 
of the plank, with one of the directors as fixed, in Which 
may be ſeen the heel zu, from whence, to the point of the 


ſhare u, is a ſharg, cutting edge. See the Foe letters 


—_ "gue R. 


The 5 H, might lebte e pads bolber:.”; 
The wheels M, M, appe ar, in the plate, to be made 


*- hy. 2G afterwards draw oblique lines, 28 from I, at the end 
O, to 2, at the other end, and from 2; to 3, "Se, e 
tele oblique lines the ſpikes are to be fixed, at equal 
_ diſtances, in eight circles, © deleribed on the circumference 5 
of the roller. 5 . „„ 
1 The ſpikes of the ail 9 Fa . are fixed 3 in - ths ſame | 
* manner, except that, the diameter being ſmaller, there a Ke: 
only fix inſtead of eight rows. | 
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At T, is one of the long teeth to be ſeen at 6 it is 


” bent towards the roller C, which it ſerves to cleanſe. 


When the end of the rake ö, after riſing above c, is 
puſhed, by the motion of the arms D, D, along the 
upper part e, e, of the trigger F, and comes to the end 


beyond a; as it falls, the part of the arm, marked , reſts 


in the notch p, till it is again raiſed * the motion of the | 
% roller C, with the rake. 


The roller C, is to be one foot notes, the ſpikes 


8 nine inches long, that they may go through the furrow | 
(if the ſoil ſhould be too Jooſe) into the hard earth, the | 
7 more effectually to work the rake, which otherwiſe might 
* ſo over- charged as to cauſe the roller to dee ag without | 


5 turning. 


= the rake-Gids 15 chere mould bs blots, with folles: 
84 pullies on, to go in the groove, to take off the a 8 


and they would Tikewile- take the triggers more ſurely a as 


the rake comes back. e 1 
The rake ſhould alſo be Fung fs fic backwindeh, that — 

| when it is fallen, the arms of it may lie in the ſame | 
plane, or parallel, with the directors, on which it comes 
up (which will require the frame to be two inches longer — 

in the model). This will cauſe the rake to fall heavier,” 1 
and drive the teeth into the roots, and bring them ß 

. without ſhattering. Theſe teeth muſt be made of itee}, —— 
very fine, and fo long as to reach down to the plank on |} 
Which the directors are fixed, that is to ſay, ſix inches 
long (the directors are to be alfo made ſix inches broad | 


. the plank). The rake- head ſhould alſo fall a little 


before the crank is at the extremity, which will. cauſe 1 
the rake to puſh. forward to let the teeth. W888 8 into the | 
. Toots. The rake-teeth muſt drop i in the ſame pla ane With 5 
e dhe roller and wheels, or on the ſurface of the ea OY No 
more ſpace ſhould be given from the roller ©, to the long 
- teeth at 8, 2 than that the rake may juſt miſs - 
ſpikes of the roller oy and fall on the aer defore 
mentioned. 50 „% ae 5 
As the rst ralles B, was intended to deans the at . 
E, more than any ether ug, it may be omitted when! the 

5555 8 machine 5 


re: 
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machine is made in large, as Mr. Ogden has lately found 


that the long teeth at G, G, anſwer the end alone, and this 


renders the machine about a ſixth part ſhorter. 


Nou, to ſuit any ſort of earth, there ſhould be to each 
machine three planks, with directors at different ſpaces to 
uſe occaſionally: in the firſt, the ſpaces between the 
directors ſhould be eight inches wide, in the ſecond fix, and 
the third four, This will wier the ſame end as s having . 


ſo many machines. . 
As there may be ſome objections to the rake not t leaving 


the roots when it has brought them up, Mr. Ogden has 
ſeveral methods for cleanſing it; but as he would make it as 
ſimple as poſſible, he chuſes to let it be without them at 
preſent : but ſuppoſe it ſhould bring ſome roots back again 
with it, it will probably loſe them before it gets back to 
the extremity 3 whence they will lie light, and be of but = 


little detriment to the others coming up. 


M. Ogden would have the firſt machine as four foer 5 5 
"1 inches wide, the teeth divided into . ſpaces, che 


out- ſides into half ſpaces. 


As to the cart, he has thought 5 no 1 method o | 
1 it, but has ſeveral ways at hand: for as many _ 
different teeth-boards there muſt be as many rake-heads to 

| lait them, which muſt be: fixed to the arms wich ſcrews. . 


NUMBER IXVI. 


4 Latter ow the Bobs Mr. Richard Wallis, ne 1 5 
Carham, near Berwick-upon-T weed, confining a Methed a 


N . of 9 curing Cattle ata are THO lled or T 


Srvrrkurx, 


TAVING ſeen, i in your def monty abe ich, e 

5 a gentleman's great deſire to know whether it were 

5 8 ſafe to tap any of the black cattle that 1 
Vor. II. e. 15. : e much „ 
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much ſwelled, either from eating too greedily of clover, 
or from any other accidental cauſe; I thought it my duty 
to communicate to you, both for the ſatisfaction of that 
. gentleman, and likewiſe for the future Boon of others, my 
£ little experience in that way. | 


_ Somewhat above two years ago, 1 kid a Ane calf, near 


: Four months old, which fwelled all over its body to ſuch a 
1 degree, that I hourly expected its death, owing, J believe, 
to its lying wet. This ſwelling, however, was v ith Sy 
difficulty carried off, 79 giving it internally warm and 
0 Jaxative medicines. _ 


After this I ſent it to graze Min my V friend Mr. Great O 


| 5 calves. It had not been long there, when that gentleman | 

5 ſent me word the calf was greatly ſwelled, and in all pro- 

bab lity muft die v ery ſoon, e immediate relief could 
be procured. 5 7 a 
5 1 forthwith ordered one of his men, upon ſeeing the 1 
_ diſtreſs. of the poor creature, to run his pen- knife, 2. 
1 5 as he could, through that part « of the ſwelling which 
| iſes higheſt near one of the hip-bones, and to put into 

the orifice the barrel of the largeſt quill that could be got, 
1 in order to carry off the pent-up wind. 2 Es 

„ This having been done, the wind. alle out NY 5 

51 furprifing force and offenſive ſmell ; and, that none of this 
putrid fluid might be leſt behind, we bre its ſides to- 

1 e 25 clots? as poſſible. I ns | 


The calf found immediate relief, h its milk; eat 


ſome hay hear tily,. and continued well till a fall of rain 
| nade the ſwelling return, which induced me to tap it 
5 a again; ; and it mended: . 5 = 5 
Three times after this, upon arching cold, - it t felled, 5 
1 and Was tapped, . recciving fudden ang: e | 
5 "Dow this it had a vein. 1 and the blood was, * 
i : 4 expected, thick, and had ſcarce! ly any ferum in it, E 
ſembling that of a berſon in an ague: hence I thought 3 
fellon-drink, ſuch as is generally uſed, would my off as 
| the ditemper altogether, 


Seel 
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Such an one I made * and gave it; and the calf has 


never had any return of the ſwelling ſince. It is now 


grazing with my friend's young eattle, i 18 big with calf, 
and 1 truſt will turn out a. very fine cow. 
Tam, GENTLEMEN, 
Tour very humble ſervant; 


Carhams: | „ RICHARD. WALLIS, 


08. 30, 176. Caurate of Carham, 


NUMBER LXVIL 


Onthe Bn of Line in def ge, partial edc 


o Guinea, i n the Slavs Ing Trade. ; 


| GunLeaex, ö . „ —c 
TN your Muſeum Rein, Vol. II. page 68, is 


. be attended to. 


I have been captain TE a \ Guinea-man foverat: voyages; 1 
on which occaſions I always s took a halſ-barrel of unſlaked 
lime with me, to be ready to uſe to ſweeten the th: ip” . 


w ater. 


* Wea are greatly It ved 0 this gent lee in for . zvour rof 
his letter, and ſhall be much plea ed to hear from him whenever 5 
any future occaſion offers. In the mean time we muſt roquett 


1 


of him to deſcribe 0 us th e fellon drink he gave his calf, 23 


theſe 2 are not ch fame in all parts ot the Kingdom. 


E R. O. 


* 


. method of rendering putrid water ſweet. ASL RY 
from experience, 1 hope what follows on that ſubject wil 


On the laves being turned down. in an evening, ” 
always got our water up, in a caſk we have on purpoſe, . 

| abaft our barricade, firſt ſtraining the water off out of the 
cast, being the fodiment of what was left that day to put 5 
into the boiler. (ve hich was of f iron, as 1 never uſed a 
copper) for the next day? s ſlaves proviſion ; then we filled 
our caſk out of the e hold, thewater often being thick, and e 
: finking very much; to re: 270 which we always Put. three 7 


3 


r e 
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5 P. 8. 15 8 Dr, Mead” s Werbe there is mention 
made of a ventilator by fire from the furnace, which | 
deing tried on board his majeſty 's ſhips, complaint w was | 
made of the fire going down with the pipe. | 
+. TA might be eaſily remedied IF: forming it into che | 
8 furnace with a ſwan's neck. „ 
I am ſure it would be of che . e on 3 z 1 
' Guinea-man, as our furnace is fixed at dhe barricade at | 
the main hatch-way. „ . — 
From the pipe that leads to | the mal. there avid be 4 
0 two branches of about a foot or two long, to which the 
(leather ouſcs * ſhould be ſcrewed; and at every fathom 
Jiſtance there ſhould be wooden nozels, as they then 
might make the ouſes longer or ks: to be conveyed 1 to 24 
- 1 P bat part of the hip they pleaſed. 5 
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or four meat ſpoonfuls of the lime to a puncheon of water 
containing about ninety gallons. OO 
Th he following morning the water would be as clear as 
any ſpring water, and as ſweet. 1 
T ſhall ſay no more, but refer you to Alſton”: 8 Difletia: 4 
| tions on Quick Lime, and its great uſe in ſea voyages. | 
| IT had always good ſucceſs in both white and black 
from mortality, a great deal of which I attributed to the | 
lime in water; and after. uſing it a little while, the Haves 1 
would not drink the water without lime was in it. 
Pray excuſe the incorrectneſs of the ſtile, as P was an | 
Jdopied: ſon of Neptune at fourteen 2 of age: this | 
deen plead an excuſe for me. e 
If this hint ſhould prove of any ſervice, it would give 
me pleaſure to reflect I had contributed my mite, and wiſh 
I could do more for ſo good a king and 0p: rey: 
5 Tm; GenTLEMEN, 1 


Jour humble ſervant, 1 


Oxcr A e Now A Faxzra, ö 


35 5 S Ouſes are pipes _ the fins ; nature e with the leather vip 
Tu yd! with fire- 8 2. . . : 5 


Na as 
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NUMBER LXVIII. 
On the Carre sf aeg Grafts 
Genika, 


IT is with particular vleafure that 1 attend to the re- 


weeds with which theſe valuable articles are, at preſents. 
| Intermixed, . ” 


This country abounds wich 4 variety of. plants every DT 
; way fitted for the higheſt improvement of the vegetabe 
| paſtures. Our honey ſuckle, or red perennial Clover, 6655 
ſuperior to the common, both in its duration and ſweet- rag 


neſs, and our white clover equals any that is imported ; 


and were we as well acquainted with the value of our--.- | 
ſeveral graſſes, and their proper ſoils, I doubt not but our 1 
Engliſh paſtures would be clothed with a verdure n=, 2 


5 if not ſuperior, to the richeſt ſoils abroad. 
l am ſatisfied, from the many experiments 1 1 lately 
ſeen, that a diviſion of the graſs- ſeeds would be very uſe- 


ful; and 1 am the more convinced of this from the recep- be 5 
tion which the public gave to Mr. Rocque* s timothy -graſs, 
which is very uſeſul for cold, barren, and wet clay ſoils, 


5 where | it will make a good ſwarth i ina little rune... 


This oraſs, upon near examination, appears to be the . 
. — eommon cat's-tail grafs ; and though an uſeful graſs of itſelf, . 
pet I cannot ſuppoſe it equal to the meadow 3 Aote fox tail, e 
the fo ft graſs, fine and ſmall bent, all which, with ſeveral _ 
5 of the perennial vetches, and the great birds-fort tr efoil, de- Song 
E- light in the like foil with the timothy, or cat's- tail graſs, 
and whoſe ſeeds would be proper to ſow with it. I hope 
| therefore the uſeful trials made upon timothy-graſs will 5 

| 2 ſufficient inducement. to our — eſpecially to . 

AE RE: —— "the 5 


gard paid by the ſociety of arts to the ſeparation and 
cultivation of our Engliſh graſs-ſeeds, and it is under the 

auſpices of their committee of agriculture that J hope in 

a little time our beſt graſs-ſeeds will not only be divided 

from each other, but cleanſed of all that vaſt variety of _ 
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5 the ſociety. of arts, to give further and more effeQual en- 


cCouragement for the ſeparation of the bett Engliſh grals- | 

em ED Pe, 
It would be a great fotisfaction. to all: improvers of | 
| ground, to know the ſenſe of the committee of agriculture 4 


upon the ſubject of graſs-ſeeds in general; but as this can- 


not be had by us country people, 1 hope you, gentlemen, 8 L 
will give us. "JOE: ſentiments: in anſwer to Te following 1 


. 8 


: Query I. W hether the © foguration. and cus” of 5 
5 beſt Engliſh graſs-ſeeds, in ſuch a manner as to en able 
- Feodfinen. to ſell the ſame in quantities, and in 125 


5 diſtinct from cach e would not be of national : 


2 vantage s! 55 | | „ 
1 Whether i it a not be of great Sue to the 5 pu! lic | 
- Is know the different ſoils, from the drieſt chalk-] hil 15 e E 
the loweſt meadows, upon which each 1 of grafs- ö 


feed naturally grows or thrives the beſt + 7. 


III. Whether the ſeeds of the following, or any 7 other, 
1 and what ſpecies of graſs, are the moſt worthy of che at- : 
5 oy of the . 18 . „„ TT 


1 The rernals * Turfy 3 8 Reed canary, ? 
| Loſe pannie, Early hair, Flote feſcue, _ 
Meadow foxtail®, Common pod, Rough oat, 
Silky bent Great poak, Tall oat, 
Brown dent, Annual poa®, | Yellow oat#, „ 
Tine bentf, Sheep's feſcue*, Criſted dog's- tails 0 
Wood broom, Meadow feſcue®, The meadow ſoft 
5 5 Field broom, Cat's-tail, — 


Water hair, Water foxerail, 


2 Undoubtedly y yes, 9 145 they could be aforded pure znd 1 


2 MAGE? we at reaſonable ales Be 


I Such a piece of knowledge wou! Fl be ar x7 3 im- 5 | 
 portance to the 1mprovement of our e if founded on 


: 9 3 


t We eſteem the graſſes os by the ſociety for pro- - 
moting arts, which we have diſtinguithed in the above liſt by £ 


afteriſics, to be as much worth the farmer's attention as any native 
graſſes whatey er to be met with! in our iſlands. . | 


WW. when 2 5 | 
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WW. Whether a plain and uſeful treatiſe on our Engliſh e 1 0 
erafſes, diſtinguiſhing the kinds, ſorts, and foils, n 8 1 
which each particular ſpecies grow, attended with accurate — 
plates of each genus, and of the above, and other „ i 
ſpecies, from drawings taken when the graſſes are in ful! 
flower, and alſo when they have perfected their ſeeds, e 
would not be of ſingular ſervice to all gentlemen f farmers, 8 = þ 
and others, employed i in the improvement of ground *? „„ ; 1 
V. Whether it would not be of uſe to know the W 
tity of graſs- -ſeeds, when ſeparate, proper to fow on ed . 
ſtatute acre of ground; and whether it would be adviſe- EE 
able, along with the graſs- ſeeds, to ſow a quantity of ” 1 
honeyſuckle, and white clover-ſeed, a ſmall portion ” 'K 


| 
ribwort, plantain, together with the ſeveral kinds of en = 
perennial vetches, or any other; and what kind of ſeeds, ns | 
| vote: boar is nutritious to cattle if”: 
5 N with ſincerity, 5 
e Gxxrir ge, . 
North of Trent, „ Le our humb! e ſervant, e 
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NUMBER IMAX. 
"Os th Inprevenent 7 Fer- Land 10 bar ning. 


| GexrLemen, 


m—_— : both 
. 


Have your Muſeum, &e.. for- Jas, 1764, n now 1 8 5 
me, and obſerve the requeſt you make in my letter at 
habe 32, Vol. ou, which I ſhall, in few words, anſwer. f 


» We cannot e a ents of as kind entioned by's ous 
correſpondent would be of much uſe, unleſs it was the reſult of 
actual experience, and the experiments made in*%he culture orf 
the ſeveral graſſes were particularly related in it: without this 
requiſite it would probably miſlead the cultivator, and thereby 
do much more harm than good. E. 


a _ 3 3 a . by 1 9 * 
CCT > 1 . ado" 
rt ˙ fn ie Fae 2 OE j BAY” a 


_———_— s e en 7 


+ Was the culture of graſſes aſcertained by experiment, "this - # 
queſtion would of courſe be anſwered : till that | 15 done, nothing 3 i 
— with e be aide on the ſubject, . 1 
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To tleſcribe the particulars of what ſhould, or ſhould n not 


be burnt, I think, is not to be done in this place. In ſhort, 


4ll fen-land, that is thought proper to be ploughed, Mould 
be burnt, as I have already ſhewn in my laſt letter, and 
: cannot be improved by any other culture | 


Lincoln heath, well known to moſt people | in the Ling: 


" 8 J ſaw, in April laſt, was ploughing for burning; 
but not with ploughs drawn with horſes, for they uſed "fy 
ſeort of ſpade, they call a breaſt-plough : the men told me 
they had nine ſhillings per acre for ploughing or paring, 
and that three men could plough an acre in a day. e 
It is an expenſive method, but it certainly is the beſt. 
way of ploughing that ſort of land the firſt time; for i it is 
nuneven, and pretty full of old ant-hills. . : 


They ploughed it about an inch thick, which i is ITY 


enough: as the land is 51 it will e a _-_ ng 
aſhes of a ſtrong good ſort. 5 
VVV paſſed by the ſame TY again in Auguſt laſt: it had i 
35 been burnt, and had then growing on it very fine crops 
„ turneps; but, for want of their knowing how to 
manage turneps, or from a ſcarcity of hands, I cannot 
ſay which, but however for want of hoeing, » they w were ten 
1 times too thick. „„ „ 1 
1I¶˖ͤ mention this a as an inſtance to me, your that ny ; land n 
oe. may be improved by burning. 
If there are any other queſtions el: to hs aſked, to | 
1 what I have wrote relative to the culture of the fens, I am 
Ns, 5 ready and willing to clear them up in the beſt manner | 
„ & oa. notwithſtanding I do not write my real name to my 
PR letters; nor is what 1 write theory, but from 8 and 
85 experience n | ; 
© ee in the ime month (July) a bounty given to 


| one Mr. Ringroſe, f for his contrivance of a plough, and a 


1 5 | horſe-rhiltle | cutter, > could wiſh, gentlemen, it was 
| j) a convenient, 


= * We are 1 bügel to this gentleman for he even 
8 75 ers he has ſent us, Which will ever be a valuable part of 
5 collection; ; and mal! be glad to hear from him as often as. - 
ms * * E. . 3 


— 8 
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convenient, in ſome of your ſubſequent Numbers, to in- 
timate where the original, or a draught or deſcription of 
it, may be ſeen *; for laſt ſummer being a wet ſeaſon, 
the thiſthes growing apace, and people ſcarce, put me upon 
an invention for that purpoſe, which, with ſome little 5 
- alteration, will anſwer the intention, I have gone no 5 
further at preſent than making a model, which I have 
tried, but intend _— next n to res one ane in : 
Es en 
3 never r ſaw any thing of that et hut my own, 1 

3 muſt confeſs it would give me great pleaſure to ſee one: 
| if mine anſwers as 1 pes I will BYE T7. 2 | draught 

® of it +. 5 | | 
Li AS I: am one of your 1 correſpondents, I 1 : 
* beg leave to diflent from Mr. Comber's opinion, that 
| every. perſon who writes letters for he e * 7 
"wo ought to ſign his name. . 
I ſhould have taken the freedom to have given 8 85 
. . why I think it much better that they do not, eee 
| than if they did; but, as contradictions may be affr ont. 
ing to ſome gentlemen, and I have always made it a point M8 
in my converſation to be careful in that particular Fn 
| think I ought to do ſo in this place, e ne as 15 r 
: tand, as it were, behind the curtain. 3j ũĩðͥV - e 


lam, GexTLEEN, | ES e 
TEES, Your moſt humble ſervant, C 
3 Middle „ „„ TL 1, e 
ö Fs 29 nel. „ . . JJV. 


| 25 EY Ss 25 1 OY 
3 Models of both Mr. - Ringroſe” O machines n may be ben at the VV 
] bociety s repoſitory in the Strand. — f 
I We ſhall be very well pleaſed. to have an opportunity En | 
# of . to WING bye any i invention 55 ſo W e | 
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NUMBER 1 


On raining Ebbe Bars of a Mahogany G and a Hin : 


 Powards e * to * 8 Mood wh1 weak ng 8 


| Grerrenen, 


5 5 thereto z otherwiſe I ſhould gladly do it. 


. About a month ago the whole of your Ned fell into | 
Fl ny hand, in one of which I met with an eſſay on colour- 0 
2 ng of wood, to make it look like my See Vol. J. 1 
ET . © 4 


Es As I am very fond of this fort of. FD ng 1 immedi- 1 
5 ately entered on ſome experiments to that purpoſe ; ; but as. | 


e | particular narrative of each would be too tedious to re- 1 

peat, I ſhall only obſerve, that the method which ſucceeded 04 
+ beſt with me was as follows. „ | "1 
Ttook two pieces, one of elm and another of plane, both 74 


| of which 1 ſtained well with aqua fortis. 


I then took two drams of powdered 3 "2 bie, oY 
„„ one dram of powdered alkanet root, and half a dram of oY 
aloes; from all which I extracted a tincture, with half a 
pint of ſpirits of wine: this tincture J laid over the wood " 
with a ſponge for two or three times, and it gave. it the 55 
1 colour of a piece of fine old mahogany. e | 
I ſhould not have troubled you with this letter, Had it 1 
not been with ; a view ol exciting fome of FouL: correſpond- 2 
. | is 1 . ente, 


MON all the Kune for pudlie utility which have = 
1 lately been fallen upon, none ſeem to me ſo much N 
calculated to that purpoſe as your Muſeum Ruſticum, &c. | 

| which, in ſome meaſure, has begun a ſpirit of improvement, 
e uen in the moſt uncultivated places of this country, where, |} 
n Tor many centuries, the unthinking farmers have jogged I" 
on in the old beaten. path, without ever Rarting o one new 4 
e 1 of agriculture, or mending an old one. _ 
Though I have been for ſeveral years very fond of the 1 
5 theory of farming, 1 know not how my ſpeculations would | 
ahnſwer in practice, and therefore have it not in my power 
to communicate any thing worth your acceptance relative — 
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ents, whoſe peculiar province this is, to communicate their 
methods of doing it to the public; and had I not alſo in- 


tended to propoſe it to the ingenious, who have leiſure 


and opportunity to make the experiment, whether wood 


may not be more woefully and One coloured when 5 


growing than afterward. 


I haveſeen the bones of ſeveral animals very e ly 
cöôloured by feeding them with madder-roots; and ſince 
the circulatory veſſels of trees are much larger than thoſe 

of the bones of animals, and ſince trees ſuck their nouriſh- _ 
ment from the ground by inhalent tubes, analogous to the 
mouths of animals, may they not be fed in like manner 
with juices impregnated with red, which would commu- 
nicate an uniform colour over the whole wood ? _ 

A great many more obſervations might be produced, to 
: corroborate the probability that this experiment would ſuc- | 
-- ceed'; but as I am reſolved not to add enormous length . 

- the other imperfections of this letter, I ſhall paſs them 
over at preſent, and conclude with an endeavour to explain, 
in the ſhorteſt manner I can, the phyſical reaſon why the 
pigs, mentioned in one of your Numbers, were hindered „ 
from fattening by the uſe of einders. dee Vol. II. 15 11. 1 


* and p. 173. of this Volume. | 


It is very notorious to every one who las hs e ſmalleſt 7 
knowledge of the nature and properties of bodies, that 
| cinders are a ſtrong abſorbent; and as they remained "hols f 
in the ſtomachs of theſe animals, it appears to me that their 
manner of acting was, by abſorbing the fineſt parts of the 
food in the ſtomach, after it had undergone what is called 5 
| the firſt digeſtion; nor would their effects ceaſe here, for El 
=o they would alſo, in their paſſage through the guts, ſuck up, 
"ane carry along with them, large quantities of the chyle, 5 
5 whereby the animals would be deprived of their nouriſh- N 
ment. This, I think, is, in few words, a very eaſy 


folution of the phenomenon*®. > 
5 Iam, GexTLEMEX, FF 
eder. . 85 A ſincere well-wiſher, 


Nor. 75 1764. Ss 2 „ : W. A. 8. 


* This 3 $ 3 3 ili. be very pacceptable, _ 


. we ſhall be glad te be informed by him, or his friends, what - 


1 s the Feat Rate of rice in SCotland, - E. R. O. 
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NUMBER IXxI. 


The 22 ” making Cral-Balls« at Br idington aufe ibes. 


Ge : 


Find that a beiin af mine, in \ Briſtol, who fins | 
- himſelf a Somerſetſhireman, has wrote you a letter, | 
ES eſeriviog the method of ee coal-balls | in this Tor of | 
5 the world. | | 1 - 
= 4 live at Brilington, 4 am of opinion "has we, in n this 
. town, make as good coal-balls as they do any where; and 
2s our method differs ſomewhat from thoſe deſcribed by 
OD. your correſpondent, 1 hope you will indulge me ſo muchas 
5 to permit your readers to be made acquainted with it. : 
We, in this town, take one third part of mud, (geech) 
1 and two thirds of ſmall coal (culm): theſe we mix very | 
e together, after which we make them into round balls 
to burn; but if theſe are to be byrned ſoon, it requires 5 
1 ſome ſkill to manage matters propertll7ß „ 
5 Almoſt all I know I have learned from; experience, 0 bs : 
55 have had but little ſchool- learning) and this good miſtreſs | 
haas taught me that the beſt Way: of burning theſe balls is. | 
— le follows. 
I uſe no grate, but bath, chem”; on he Wa 1 Gel : 
| * a few cinders to be lighted : when theſe. begin to 
burn, 1 pile up the coal- balls over them, nearly in this 1 


5 form, 9%, till they riſe to a point at the back of che 


©0000. 


1 chimney. I then plaſter the outſide over r with the mixture | 
N they were made of, and making a hole at the top, and an⸗ 
„ other in the front, for the ſake of vent, | they | burn well, 1 

. 0. make an excellent fir 5 7 1 


1 am, with great be, F 1 
Vour bumble: fervant, 


oa. 12, 25 144. „ | 85 


N 0 1 
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NUMBER LXXIL 


4 Wiltſhire Bammer 22 dof proce uring chan Seed-IW het 


| GovmLonn, 


M0 acceptable. 


Soto feeds and reap weeds, has 1 an cabs fins in my 

| family ; ; and the meaning of it is, that moſt farmers are too 
careleſs in the choice and management of their ſeed-wheat: og: 
they ſow with i it the ſeeds of many weeds, which, , vegetating 
| with the crop, give them at e a WP wy with not. 5 
* to ſee on their land. : 255 

| It will perhaps de urged thas e e is ol - 

| very carefully dreſſed, being the prime e and tetchex Hh 


a price accordingly. 


| F[T allow that ed bet is fs; in u the market ſold e one... 

; willing i in a buſhel dearer than ordinary wheat, but I can- 

not ſo caſily perſuade myſelf that this ſeed- wheat is ele 
dreſſed. 1 know, indeed, by experience, that it ſeldom 


is ſo; for though I have deen a farmer now above twenty 


* years, 1 never yet bought any ſeed- wheat, and {owed it as 5 


| bought it, but it ſtocked my land with weeds. 1 


I was, for this reaſon, under a ſort of neceſſity of 5 N 
ing out ſome other method of managing my wheat for 
feed, and after many unſucceſsful attempts qt on D 

1 that which follows, and it has anſwered well. „ 
1 1 approve of a change of ſeed, and on. this account I 5 
* buy ſome wheat for ſeed every year; but I buy not what 
is in. general called ſeed- wheat; no, I find it more for my . 
advantage to buy the common wheat that is to be met 
with at "market ; but then I have a peculiar | method of 1 
making it fit for my purpoſe, and, indeed, 1 e all 1 


my wheat for ſeed. in the ſame 1 manner, 


THEAT is a noble crop, and on it ds: werter = 
chiefly depend for raiſing money to pay their rent. 
; As this i is the caſe, every thing that can tend towards en- Ty 
f creaſing the farmer's . Oy his wheat, ay, of 8 81 1 
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Ig generally ſow every year about ſeventy acres of wheat, 3 
e and uſe about two 1 Dulhets of lee, or 5 fiy e 
quarters. N | 
e inflant harveft i is over, 1 cenerally 5 ten quarter: 1 
Og of wheat for ſeed, and ſet ſome men to rely the remain. 4 
ing fifteen quarters in my own barns. % 32 
I have already mentioned that I buy common wheat; 1 
8 "ut then I have it carefully picked over, Tone BI: by 4 
grain, before I attempt to fow. it. ” 
My method is, to have a long table. on "ach fide af 
: which four people may ſit. The wheat is ſhot out of | 
> baſkets. on the table; and as the women pick out the prime | 
„ ans clear from the ſeeds of weeds, they ſweep them | 
with their hands into bags nailed to the edge of the table, | 
1 85 The bottoms of theſe bags are tied like a purſe, and when 7 
they are full, (they hold about half a buſhel) on looſening |} 
the firing at bottom, the wheat falls into a ſack held 
5 underneath for receiving it. | To theſe women I give fix- | 
WW pence 6 day and ſmall beer; and each of them will pick 
=; me five or fix pecks a dax. 4 
„„ this manner I ſupply myſelf with 1 Jen food. -” 
55 t at a moderate expence; and I find, by repeated 4 
experience, that my crops are, by this management, much 4 
- clearer of weeds than my neighbours. | „„ 
e muſt not, however, omit one circumſtance, Which 1 
| os that 1 lay no new yard-dung on my wheat-land: I | 
fold what is at a diſtance from my houſe, and the reſt Fi 
On generally dreſs from a muck-heap two years old, and that = 
has been twice turned: experience has many years fince | 
convinced me that vaſt quantities of the ſeeds of weeds ; 
5 "Fn annually carried on land with a: 


| 1 am, eee | Dh - 85 
Marlborough, Jour humble ſervant, 


op | November 5 , 1764. A WILTSHIRE e 


NUM. 


4 
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NUMBER LAX. 


| 45 nid Method of Fig Clover on 105 recommended | 


to the Net otice a F. ar mers. 


Crurtzur, J i a it. 
OTHING i is more a prafiiſel han ns 


barley crop. 


5 got too forward, and overpowered the barley. | 


| time before I could houſe my barley. 


3 ftraw, together with the clover, for my . 


a very indifferent price at market. 


* barley, and it would not prove too rank. 


3 tinued the practice e erer ſince, 


'4Y ing clover with ſpring corn, and it is reckoned very 
d good huſbandry; yet is it often the occaſion of great loſs 
to the farmer, nay, ſometimes almoſt the e entire loſs of = 


A few years ago 1 fowed: twenty-five a acres of lhd in 
fine tilth with broad clover and barley; but the ſpring E 
ing backward and cold, and the ſummer wet, the clover | 


; At harveſt they were both cut together; ; and the clover 8 
being full of j juice, occaſioned its being Aa long tedious | 


When I had got it into the barn, the men n complained 
much of its threſhing ſo badly, that they could not under- _ 
| take to do it unleſs I would double the price to them: 
| this I could not afford; however, I ordered them to give 
it only a light beating, leaving the under corn in the 


5 I loſt, in fact, half my crop by the clover ; and what 5 
E barley I got was lean, and thin bodied, fetching me : but 


As I had before experienced. ſeveral ſuch tolls I was lo 
| determined to find out, if poſlible, ſome remedy. TI ap- 5 
plied to a neighbour, a very intelligent man, who adviſed 
me to ſow my clover, for the future, . month after my 


I followed his advice, and found it to anfwer extremely 
well, inſomuch that 1 have, to my enz vantage con- 


There 
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There is no danger of the clover falling, though the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove dry; and the ſeed is to be ſcattered 
on the ground without farther care, for there is no oc. | 


caſion to harrow or roll it: the roots and blades of the 


barley will keep moiſture enough in the land to ſupply 


5 the ſmall wants of the clover during its infant growth, 4 
8 and when the barley is off, it will thrive amain, | 


Es I muſt adviſe the farmer to ſee that he has good fred; 
and this he can know no other way but by frying it, by 1 


. ſowing ſome in his garden. 5 


The method is very eaſy. Let bim count off a certain 1 
number of ſeeds, ſuppoſe two hundred; and having pre- | 


Paredes bed, let theſe be ſcattered regularly on it. 


He is then to obſerve how long they take coming up, : 


4 how many of the ſeeds miſs; and by this he will be 
cenabled to judge of the goodneſs of his clover-ſeed, and 


2 a *. h to what. the reſult of Dis So car 4 


"7 1 note, however, that ir the : weather | is very a, | 


3 it Foyt be Paper to ſhade the bed. 


4 an, Gueruamzn, 


Your humble e ſervant, 


Muſeum Ruſticum, Se. 


— 


For DECEMBER, ; 1764. 


VOLUME the THIRD. 


— ——— 


= 


NUMBER LxxIV. 


3 The Pro be Arable Ms . Tan: compar: at = | 


Taps by Ao near e in Suffolk. 


| GenTLEMEN, 


KB gained from ſeveral ſenſible farmers. 


Ii take twenty acres, and ſuppoſe them an . ton 
8 farm ; but I ſhould premiſe, ſuch an one as will require 5 
g ſome additional cattle to be kept for it, perhaps two 15 
| horſes: but a farm of fifty pounds per annum may be ſo 
5 circumſtanced as to require no material ſtanding expences 
extraordinary for ſuch an addition, in which caſe the 
| ploughings, Sc. will not coſt near what I have laid them 
| at; but the faireſt way is the ſuppoſition I have made. 
We reckon nothing is either got or r loft by four bes 5 


5 2 acre for a clean earth. 


Vor. III. No. 16 . + — Calls actor 8 


HE following calculation of the different Seer 5 
| attending arable and paſture | land in my neigh- 
bourhood, you may, perhaps, think worthy a 

| rb in i your Muſeum Ruſticum, &c. ſince it is not drawn 
E up merely from fancy, but from the exact accounts I 
| have kept of my own crops, and the information 1 have Ne, 


7 . bY 2 7 8 p 1 " v4 ED 4 * 1 $ 2 Wan . . * * * 5 — + 0 
- 2 — r 8 5 — — : . : £424 5X 7 * n N 2 * * 2 W * ö Dos; 8 
— — nn + 2 6; 4 . PERS > . 6 2 , Sos. - : 0 8. 3 , : N 0 * N 
; x > ; . a - — f - _ -_ a 35 — ” 
2 * E : . - ws — * - -_ . LY - 4 — . . 
id 8 — * * 2 . um — * - — 
— 1 - . — — — - 


FE, Rent charges _ 3D - 5 Fg : 5 5 | FINE 15 
Firſt ploughing, a clean i = Ws 
Second ditto, ribbling i It cloſe overwart OS 

TO Harrowing i It overwart.- bo - OW — - 
. Rolling „„ 1 VV 
8 Bare . a roving : A i ang 
Fourth ditto, a clean earth | . 


e Two buſhels and a half of cloyer-ſeed, at 
e twenty-five ſhillings per buſhel | N 
e Harrowing and water-furrowing 2 25 5 
„„ | Harveſting, © two ſhillings Sd FO -pence per acre 
F hreſhing, one hundred and ſixty coomb, at 

: DEE ; die peer Jer. coomb | ow WO 
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| Calculation of the E epences and Profit of farming a  plongled 


WP. poſture. Field of twenty Acres for nine Years, on 4 
Suppoſition that it is not a Farm by itſelf, but an Addition 


= to another of Fifty Pounds per Annum, the Soil 


| by ee 
5 iſ a Year, F allow. 


| Second Year, Barley. 


Rent, 7 . „ . . 


Firſt ploughing, a clean earth | „ 


Harrowing down the ridges | Ms 78 VV 

5 Expences of mucking, at enty: loads per acre, 
and ſpreading the muck ſuppoſed to be at the 
e e 
| Second ploughing the ſowing earth, as it may be 
done with a double-breaſted plough, to ſhut 
up the barks; that and the harrowing - = 
— Seventeen coomb and two buſhels of ſeed- barley, 


at eight ſhillings and fix-pence per coomb 


Carrying 


wet, and | 
à looſe, woodcock, brick Earth on the Surface, for eighteen | 
Inches deep, and under that 4 v 1 ml my e | 


10 06 | 


VVV 


* * 
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Bros che over 
- Carrying out one hundred and ſixty coomb, at 


; eight times, eight pounds ; but as back Car- 


 riage may ſometimes be got, ſay - = = 
; Expences eight times at market - PN 


Third Year, Clover. 


—_ 1 we. OO. Is „5% — 


flour ſhillings per buſhel Fs „„ 
5 Expences of ene the ſeed out, and at market 


ee the clover — „% Ow 


rea Year Wheat, | 


Paging. harrowing, and „ 


315 
. 
n= 16 1 5 


5 1 oo 
® 10 5 


| 58 6 3 - 


Cutting twenty acres, wt hirvelling It 
Threſhing thirty-two Tens of clover-ſeed, at „ 
| 8 
* 1 is 0 . 


8 


the clover-land, and ſowing the e five : 


3 Ten coomb of ſeed - - EE = N : 3 
Weeding 5 . 


1 We | 8 JJ nn 


= 4 8 the lame as the firſt 1 5 3 


5 . e Sieh 


ſhillings and <> ma per Joe > bes 
8 7 
220-0: 
Harveſting, including all expences, fire. Gil. e 
VVV 
3 Threſhing one hundred cam VV 
N Carr) ying out ditto, at five goings, back carriage . 
three of them, and at market 3 
| Haulming, at one Py" and d ſix-pence „ 


. . x — 
— . — — — 9 — 
: py P77ak : *- 
- a 4 * * > 
— —— — r ey api . — 25.5 * 
„ . 1 — $4.2 


. 


» WI 1 
—A» ů *²³ös 


. - pe 


—— 
2 Uo 


RAW IE» 
— — 


a, — yt 
tha 4 be $ 


| Mucking, the materials ſuppoſed t to be in n he 5 
5 Sowing eartn „„ 


| "Tg one ede im; twenty coomb, at 5 i 


- Piet ploughing, a clean earth . EY: 
WD Water- furrowing = = = 


| 5 Third ploughing, ſowing earth, and harrowing f 254 
Twenty coomb of ſeed 4 
WMeeding YE Fn, 


Har ſing, two o ſhillings and ſix-pence per acre 2 10 0 


_ S "Powe. * | EY . „ 15 — . 
TE One clean earth, and harrowing ten acres for 


hes - Five coomb of ſeed-taree 
"Earring, making, loading, and Racking. of fifteen FR 


5 Ploughing up the tare land a clean earth 3: 0 0 55 
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= Sixth Year, Wheat. 


1 4 


Ln > ts ety ow 


farmer's yard „ „ 


0 1 8 8 | 
Ten coomb of ſeed 4 blew-chaff wheat | 


Wes yy — „ 06 
Harveſting - - 1 UNS : 


dne ſhilling and two-pence per coomb - - 7 00. | 
| Carrying out e at * . as s before 7 


5 Seventh 3 Year » White Oats, 
"Bane. cee. : =D VU . 


As Y n . ; < N 


 Water-fi urrowing 


5 
4 
e „„ 
„ = Segoand ploughing, a clean earth „„ 
O 
5 
8 


T Threſhing one hundred and twenty See „ 0 
= Carrying « out fix times, and nas: © - 


| Eighth Year, Tares and Lurneps. 


„ 1 0 9 


tares, and water-furrowing, and rolling *. 2 10 gs. 1 


- loads of tare fodder hen 0 6 


5 Overwmarting another clean earth 7 5 


x | Roving | 


— 210 0 - 


f — 


| 26 on Ye 
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5: Brought over 
Roving i EI: LD oy” * 
Firſt ploughing for turneps, ten 200, a clean 


. | £0 


Second ploughing, drawing the Hye into barks : 
5 Third ploughing, e it overwart . 
Harrowing it flat a e 2 


. Fourth dens a clean earth; draw it on to 
the ſteach = - 


1 ifth ploughing, ſowing earth, b -ſer It. 250 
e ie oe ons 
15 Turnep-ſeed 9 wes %%% ͤ; œ᷑? 1 = 


_ Firſt hoeing, at four ſhillings per . 
| | Second ditto, at two ſhillings ang ſix-pence | - 


Ninth Year, Wheat and Barley. 


,, I dy 35 


| Threſhing ſixty lh e es Tm 


| _ Carrying out ditto, ” OTE . F 
x F laughing and ſowing the ade w ich barley, ; 


| harrowing, rolling, and „ 


= Eight 28 of ſeed PREY. _ 1 8 
#5. V ĩ ( 
Harveſting | * > 1 

| Threſhing 1 3 „„ ws 1 
. Carrying out eee . 3 5 


Ploughing and ſowing the tare-land with wheat, 5 
|  water-furrowing, Se. ) oy ny 5 
| Five coomb of ſeed red- ſtalked 1 wheat ET 
® = Weeding = . 5 „„ = 15 — 915 8 : _ 
5 Haryeſting „ 85 or om indie ofa 
| 5 Haulming 8 . 8 | . | ; _ 1 


. 5 Own _ 


20-0: ::..-: 


15 
100 
15 
5 
10 0 


———— — 


ih 2 


25 
— , 
— — —— 8 . 
IG 
_ 
— 
— 


— 
— 
„ — 
— 


10 0. 


. 


= 
8 it 
74 a 
f "il 


wal 


| 
1 
} 


1 4 

3 
I 
| 

1 
4 ; 
1 
£ 3 
4 
: 

: 
14 
: [ 
i 
Hy; ' 
It i 
1-41 
fi 


7 4 
- ROY — CE — ge 
— ya > Luc aft » — _— 
— EE 3 

y Weds 8 2 2 


8 4 . 


2 ů ——— ——-— 


—— __ — n _ - 
a EI ITY Mage Pray Rc = — ne 2 
Eo, 0 © Donny 3 BO >" eg 


— 

— 
3 5 . 
1 2 12 


WF; — — mo 
eras yam dth He rey rh 
—_— I Dn ener 
he 0 wy — * 4.4 —_— 


2 * ” 
- = — * K = 
oe — 5 
3 Eo ER : 
as... 2 ws 


* — — 
— — 


— » © 
1 
i 4d bento; 


—— 1 


ng 
— — 


— 
— 
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2 2 2 ER eG 

ul — _ . nr gs pp 
n — mote $i — 4 7 
ge ů˙ů ͤ˙* ;! — ——ͤ — 

* ? * — — —— —é 


— 
SKY — PO 
——» 3 
GEO" FEE 
Cu 
— 


Wl | 
we tf To 
16 pl N 


"+ ; 


3 U S E U * RU 8 7 1 CU M ; 


+: R 8 5 v © E. 8 
Fir Year. 5 I. d. 


Shoep-feed worth 1 TO OO — 


To 5 Second Vear. 
” One bande and day coomb of harley, at eight | 


| ſhillings per coomb | FTT 64 oo | 
Shack for c cattle ) > = S BY Þ 


"ha, 


Third Year, g 85 


1 5 Feed of clover before i it is ſeeded 4 . 20 0 89 

5 Thirty-two buſhels of clover-ſced, at one pound 1 
ue ſhillings oe, buſhel | VV — 4. 0 5 | 
i Feed after. ied | 1 85 5 — : - 1 5 — 2 0 3 | 


Fourth Year, Es 


SS One 1 comb of wheat, at fifteen u- e 1 

line der db 2; 05: 0 9898 

. Shack for cattle : os 5 . 1 
8 TL 78 15 34 


5 eee 4 | Y - - = . | 5 F 


Sixth Yer, 


f One Wande! pos twenty comb of of wheat, « at fs 
os fourteen peed; Per coomb | 3 1. 0 . 3 
5 Shack for r cattle | 5 5 EG ©, y 5 . T 10 o 


. 5 Seventh Vow: We „ 
; 9 ed and: twenty coomb of white oats, ops 


: 5 _ at eight ſhillings per comb 5 , © 4 4 95 — 
8 Shack for Fane: „„ ET =O OS 4-00 3 


8⸗ : 0 35 


* 


5 0 9: 


Br 10 — = 


„ Expences | 1 44 10 0. 
. 8 Profit | 25 = 32 0 0 
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Eighth Year, . ; Ex, 4. 
Fifteen load of tares - = 5 - 15 00 


Ten acres of turneps to buy cattle in, and fatten 
on them, to ſell off in the ſpring, Worth 


three pounds per acre = ty i 5 zz 8 DA "pg 


ps ' Ninth Vow, 
Sixty coomb of hear; at fourteen ſhillings and 


| Go; per comb „)) ĩ è Fogg „ 0 0 


Seventy womb of barley, at ſeven ſhillings and 


4 W 7 por coomb. VVV 8 a6 5 0 
Shack J 8 


Firſt Ver. Sixth Year, | 


| Expences = = 29 180 Produce - - 85100 | 
|- - FrOQUEE. -:— ==, $1. o Expences = - 45 0 oo 
Loſs x Bo Prit - - 40100 _ 


5 Second Year. 3 Seventh Year, : 
| ! 1 . Wh 66 0 0 " Prodiice- 


. | Third Year. 5 ; 
DT 8 — 62 
der 5 =: - 2b 1 * © oS 


Eighth Year. - 


5 ourth Year. = 


Ninth Year, . 
Ro 8 ä 9 76 10 0 


a Fifth Vear. . 
5 Expences | 2 29 18 E 

- Produce | BN 10 0 PT 

5% Tn by o 


ory 0 0 


3 Et] | 50 15 0 | 2 
5 Expences | — 58 6 3 Expences E 6 6o 
Ly Profit. 5 TH 5 "1.09 Profit | 3 14 0 © 5 


5 * 
ny ©: 


Rab l 00 | 
8  Expences | - -. 99.126. 
* aal — 1 3 I 7 0 Profe Eh - TIE : 


Produce 2 1 5 0 0 ; | 
Expences | +7466. 


"Pole = TEES... 


_ * 
r ˙ ˙ apr 


—— 
— — 
” * I 


— — ü IEG IRS na eee 
K 1 — 28 
J * — - - ” * — 8 4 — + 
4 — — n D . . * EIS — — Lene, — — 
HE: 8 — 2 — . I * K 3 * 88 1 . r * 
8 bo F ae >. [Set — one's — N . — 
Nenn APY S * . ; } 
2 2 py . 


— 
—— —' 


. OILERS ” * 
e — 
„ <a — 


— bat 4 
— — 
F 


2 
* 


— * e 
r r ee ve 
_— n OR EEE 
4 mans. x. WS * b 
5 
—_— * 


8th Year 
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Profit, C Log. 
er 71 3 9 iſ Yer. — 228 8 6 0 


3d Year - 5 35 70 gthYear - 28 3 IJ 


"th Year- - = 32-0 0: Loſs of 2 ; Years 56 16 5 16 0 4 
th Near — 8 . 10 0 IN 


gt Year - - 73136 
Zh * of 7 Years 198 SY. © 
; : 56 16 0 


LAN 99 9 Total 1 prof in 9 years; — . 


Which is fificen 1 Cart fillings __ cight- 4 
1 pence per N or TRENT: Hotter than fifteen hillings 5 
8 per acre *. TR = 
„„ WUE+ I ſhould Sh hae: as 1 crop of 3 „% 
. the moſt uncertain and various of any that is grown, 3 
have reckoned leſs for it by far than multitudes produce, 5 
_ Ganghy at the ſame time, many bring nothing at all. 
„„ know a field of twenty acres, which I have been often 5 
told by ſeveral who knew the crop, once produced the 
farmer five buſhels per acre. It was all down on 2 
„ Friday, and the farmer ſuſpecting A change of weather, 
1 dy great rewards to his workmen, and bringing caſks of 
ale into the field, and feeding them well, tempted them 
dos work in an extraordinary manner all the Saturday, and 
5 N cleared the whole into barn. It began raining in the 
„„ Big and ſo much ſucceeding bad weather came, that $f 
the crops were, in general, greatly damaged. His pro- : 
duced, as I ſaid, one hundred buſhels, all which he ſold 
iat three pounds ten ſhillings per buſhel, ariſing to three 
hundred and fifty pounds. And a few years ago I ſaw the 
„ field with a crop of clover, which did not produce | 
Ig N . and that t fo wretched as to fetch nothing. 3 
: | | A ene e e PA e 1 read 8 


» Nothing i is reckoned for the fra, a as it is i upped to obe 


made! into o the muck. 


e PRA Wr 


| Mowing, making - 
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I read this calculation to a farmer, and he obſerved, 
| that I ſhould reckon eighty buſhels for the crop; and as 


it is often grown, I will give you another total, with that 


alteration, that your readers may adopt either, according 
to 8 idea of the chance. i 
e ES og >” Oo 
Profit | VV ay 139 


191 179 9 


: on þ is twenty-one pounds fix ſhillings and five-pence 


£ per annum, or better than a guinea per acre. 


As I gave you, in one of my laſt letters, the coutlh of 5 


the crops hereabouts, and which differs from the above 


account, I ſhould obſerve to you, that J then ſuppoſed a a 
good coat of manure to be laid on every other year: 
without ſuch an aſſiſtance, thoſe bb would be too much 5 


; for ſuch land as our's. 


As I mention back carriage in this calculation, I will | 

| explain my meaning. We generally carry our corn to | 
- Ipſwich, Manningtree, or Thetford, from which places 

we load home with coals for blackſmiths, or any perſons 
chat want them, who pay us eighteen ſhillings for the 

1 carriage of a loading, twelve ſhillings per chaldron, and EL 

13 generally bring one and a. half. But as we may acci- | 
55 dentally carry our corn where none is to be had, + make 85 


BB tuck: allowances as to o bring it near che truth. 


15 Calculation of 1 nine 1 Exhencer. par Prefs ; of t erwenty PEG 
i ol Graſs-Land, the Soil ſuppoſed to be the fame as the above 
- - Arable Land, 120 with 70 other Diference than being Grafs or 


| on : 7 Ploughed. 


| 7 8 Firn Near. J ee, eee - | - | : 3 5 1 | 5. 4. | 


oF I. . d. acres of graſs to 
1 13 be, 9 50 15 9 9 hayat three ſhil- 55 
3 lings per acre, 
and cocking ten | with beer 1 100 


LE EE or oo ob ts 5 19 10 © 
. ert He Nee Ya | Stacking 855 
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N 8. 4. 


Ts Brought over 16 10 0 
5 Stacking, loading, 


Cc. of ten loads | 5 


of hay 


market . e 


back. 


＋ ifteen old « crones, 5 
ns us” in N e 


guſt OE. 


ing ſheep 


3 Three cows at five | 5 
pounds each 5 
8 Ges A tow, and non. 2 Fe 
518 ae e 1885 
5 fo old = == 2 
Sippoling - f 1 
acres to be ma- 
2 nured each year 
Ez with twenty-ſix 2 
loads per acre, ' 
ED F or ty loads of clay, BE 
at two-pence. 
belt bey Par On 
> eee 0. 
| I * welve ditto; of Ro 


Ex ences in n buy „ - OE 
" * e „ 888 &c. fix „%%% 


aſhes, | | mortar, 8 pr 


or rotten Q U ng, 


bier load "2-9-9 


= Expences of car- TO 


OP Turningand mix- 5 


eee ; 7. „ 


: | Weighing, mar- 
Expences of buy- Tf 


| 4 Tore” of old Ss 
cen 6 0.0. 
e Manuring ty two bh. 

EE cres as above | 4-04 4: 


brought i from i 1 8 
Bury; ſix wa- Sts 


V 
b 1100 ne 
8 Expences on \ Pur” „ 
---. goings of daß 
when it is ſold, „ 
weighing, and . OE 
. 0:10 0 
to B. Nothing 8 
is reckoned for 
carriage as ma- 
nure is n gh 


eleven ſhillings 
5 and 1 1 . 5 : Ex 


. 


ing manure ©, "4 o 
45 165 10 


Second Year, 
loads of hay - o 18 © 
keting,. Sc. | . ; 0 10 0 | 


ing ſheep - © 1 6 


„ 08. 26-10--: 
Third Year, WE 


e Oc. — 8 q 98 98 
Mowing and ma- „„ 
+ king, &c, eigh gk 
fgàͤcres of _—_ 
at three ſhil- 


5 . ling 7 acre | „„ 


. 


I 8 
* Manuring two a- „„ 
eres as above 5 9 


BF Mowing and ma- | i 
| king ten acres x 10 
3 Stacking, „ . 10 
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Expences on cat 


e 


Brought over 16 4 
5 Stacking, Se. I 4 


| Weighing and _ 
155 l 0 12 
5 Expences on cat= 


8 F hos: cranes ©. 3 I 5 
| Manuring two a- 


cres as above | 5 3 : 


0 

* 0 

Fifteen crones - 3 

Manuring twoa- 

Lees ag. ene , g 
: "LS Tas FS if 5. W 


5 F ourth (Year. 5 
= Rent, Sc. — 15 8 
5 Mowing and ma- „„ 


e twelve 
acres, at three 25 


| ſhillings | 5 "Me 


5 Stacking, Ec, — 1 10 


3 Weighing | a and 


5 marketin K „ 
| |Expences on cat- 


tlie 


"Om: 


Fifth Year. 0 h 


| 5 Mt, Sc. — I; OY 


A Weighing = 


marketing | 0 6 - 


S 


os Acres e N : I | 16 
Stacking, &c. - 1 16 
Weighing, Oc. 0 18 
Twenty crones Ss. 0 
! on cat- 5 
5 Mapuring two? a . | 25 
eres as s above | 5 * 9 : 4 


„„ - 


2” 
7 


Sixth Year. | Ds 


Bet E c — 15 0 0 
; 1 RVs ma- „„ 


king nine acres „ 


7 
Stacking, Sc. | — : 1 7 o 
Weighing, &c. 0 14 
1 5 1 on cat- Ng > : 
| Fifteen 8 — 4 " 3 
5 ien two . . 
cres as above 6-44 


5 Serenth Yeu. 8 8 85 
: : Rent, c. 5 - 5 5 Oy 0: © | 
5 Mowing and ma- 


king twelve 


0 +. 4. 
"Eighth Year. 


| Rent, Ec. . 15 © « 


Un u 2 = Mowing. 


© © 
6 | 


: 's 0 0 > © 5 


RY W two . 
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3 Tx d. , Ninth Year. | 
Brought over 15 0 0. 5 E „ 
Mowing and ma- "How, „ 15 00 
king eight acres 1 . 0 Mowing and ma- | 
Stacking, We: =: 


Weighing, &c. =» 


1 
I 
Q- 
Twenty crones . 10 0 Weighing, & e. 0 85 8 0 
FV 


eres as above c 3 4 N 
i MEFY 
* * 0 D. VU 8 E. 


„„ Firk Ver.” ns - 1. | 

a Ten lends of hay, waſted to ke and fold in. 1 
| 8 the winter at two pounds per load EY s: 16 0 0 
e Fi teen old crones ſold fat, with their lambs, at Sy 
1 fifteen ſhillings per Souple > a 


= As no expences are calculated for the ay, 1 

: ſuch as wood, utenſils, Ge. I ſhall lay the 

_ clear profit of the cows at four pounds each, 

Which is what I have generally made of mine, 
cuery thing paid, and yet kept a calf now / and 


OE then for ſtock : one I reckon this year — - 12 © 0 | 


1 ſhall not explain all the method of managing 
the hogs, but lay the clear profit of a ſow at 
different ſums, ſuch as [ have . found 


"Ev own 1 produce | FF an” 80 6: 0 9 


: oY 50 


gy N 1 Yew, „ 
Eight loads of 127 waſted to ſeven, and fold at 


two pounds per load „„ is 0 0 
i Tem ene ſold fat at ſeventeen wil: 0 5 | 
: 1 cow 5 at four pounds each Vas To . 22: 0 05 


One low J. 8 2 


— 


Third | 


8. 2 king ten acres 5 10's | 


7 o Twenty crones - 3 150 
Expences on cattle 041003 
e 22 13 0 


49 5 
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Third Vear. 5 Vo 
5 Ten loads of hay, waſted to eight, fold at two 8 


pounds per load, 1d 90 
Fifteen crones, ſold at fifteen ſhillings per couple 11 - 5 


85 F our cows, the new one at Ne. pounds nos 
calf ! is now a cow) ES Ee 


"Fourth Year, 5 


* Founen loads of by waſted to twelve 338 24 0 o 
Fifteen crones, ſold per couple at fifteen ſhillings IT. 5 0 f 
Four cows, the new one three pounds TER. 15-0 0-”: 
| One ſoẽW VVT. NS 


Fifth Year. | 1 


| " Twelve loads of _ a6 to TS 20 0 0 
| Fifteen crones, ſold per couple at derten milling 12 0 


> Four | cows, the new one at three e ten 


J)FCCCCCCCC nem 


"Sixth Year. 
Ten loads of 3 waſted to eight . 


"Seventh Year, . | 


4 F ourteen 1 of F hay, waſted to 1 3 24 0 0-. 


Twenty. ber fold. per couple at ſeventeen Be, 


5 ſhillings %%CCC0 OW a 8 © 
3 Four cows - 33) ar og ob O.. 
VVV. 


Z VVV oo 


: 1 


5 : 1 15 10 oo 
One ſow Vn 5 mnt 0:00 
| %CCCͤͥ;ỹ 3 1 1 


5 oY 0 5 
Fifteen crones, ſold Per couple at fixteen ſhillings 1 
Z ) ia I ae 16 0 00 


62 "0D: 
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EE 


Tees loads of hay, waſted to ten 20 © ©::4 
Twenty Tones, ſold - a couple at ſixteen ſhillings 16 00 
Four cows. is VVV 
One "Ee 3 : $i 35 FF 


| Ninth Sar: 0 


Twelve feats of hay, waſted to ten e 20 0 ö 0 | 
Tue crones, ſold ber couple at fourteen 3 
ee 85 . | — -: a. - 5 — 14 0 0 


"Vopr — ĩͤ EE 16 oo 


e +0 an las | 


wr OO Produce. | 
6 6 @ 5. Cr EV, 1. 0 


44 Fear - 3B 16 10 24 Yar 25 — 0 5. 
TE _ 3d Year - - 27 6 #5 3d Vear — - 48 15 : 
oh Yar---29 44: 


$-: 2 Near N 0 7 0 i 


FEN Year - =: "27 -X8-.40 
4 © _— 5 
4 
Q 


1 + 
1 k 
0 O 


. ©, Year - 5 5 5 1 5 
—— EY LE a iy 


* 
5 
5 6 
4 
13 


25 = To 


Which is twenty: hre pounds 3 Million and 5 
two- pence ger anne or one June: three e Lag - 
acre A —— 
The above account, 3 n the: vaſtly 4 
1 1 advantages of graſs, with us, to arable land. 
Fou will certainly remark, that nothing in the above 
e account is reckoned for loſſes of ſtock; but in anſwer to 
RO that I ſhould * that pathing is calculated in the 
2. rc nine . —ů— arable. a 


0 
i 
Wi 
8 
— 
O0 © 
1 3 0: 9 0 0 . 
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arable account for ſome bad years, when in ſuch land not 
a quarter of a crop is produced : and I do not mean this 
calculation as perfect, (that is impoſſible) but only to dif.. 
cover the proportion between the one method and the other; 
and from what I have obſerved, and gathered from the 
information which the moſt intelligent farmers can give 


me, I am clearly of opinion, that the chances, on the 


, whole, are much in favour of the graſs-land, the crop of 
hay and feed being much more regular than thoſe of corn, 
clover, or turneps; and ſuppoſing the eighty buſhels . 
clover- ſeed, yet the graſs profit far exceeds the arable, 
even then; but, as I obſerved, the probability lies inf 
the latter, ſuppoſing the profit to be only fifteen e 1 
= fourteen. ſhillings and eight-pence per annum. 5 
Il may remind you, that I ſuppoſed this twenty acres s to 
be an addition to a farm, not one by itſelf, and ſo com- 


| pared the reſpective profits; therefore I have not allowed 5 


| any thing for the feed which the above-mentioned cattle -: - 
may accidentally have on the arable land, or turneps 
which they may expend | in the winter; and for this reaſon, 

| becauſe, although it appears to me that graſs is the moſt 


profitable huſbandry, yet a certain quantity of ploughed 
land ſhould undoubtedly be a part of every graſs farm, for 


the raiſing turneps, ſome artificid Sraſs, And ſtover SE. 


5 enough for the winter's food. „ 5 
I hope your readers will nas this caloulation with . 


: candenr, and believe me, when I aſſure them it is the 
5 neareſt the truth of any I can make, either from my _ 


experience, or beſt information. If any doubts or ob- 
jections are made to it, 1. ſhall be ready, in a future 5 
Number, to explain my meaning more preciſely. 


The three laſt years I could ave reckoned two ſteers 


; fed on the graſs ready for turneps in the winter, and in 
ſome other articles I have underlaid the matter, I am cer- 
- tain, greatly, leſt we want of winter Kover ſhould de an 5 

| objection, -. . „ 
I reckon the hay all fold at 3 ſhillings: 4 whereas 1 
is ſcarce ever in nine years leſs than that, and frequently oh 
fifty « or Fan — i but I think Fo. objection can be 


_ made : 


=. 


2 705 
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made in this reſpect, as when I calculate the profit of the | 
graſs-land I have at preſent, I never think of doing it 
_ otherwiſe than in the manner above, as ſuch is the profit 
_ ariſing from my having ſuch a quantity of graſs, and 
| which I could not make of any ploughed land without the 
graſs. If all my arable fields were employed in growing 
ſtover for a very large quantity of graſs, the profit would 
be five times as large as from rating © corn in the common 8 
—_ courſe of huſbandry about us*. _ you 


Tam, GrnTLanEn, | . 
: Tour conſtant reader, 


| Bradfield, near Bury, | . „ V. 


Nov. 6, 1764. 


T0 85 s. 4 forgot ſome rollings of the paſture, a at to- 
5 pence ber acre. 5 „„ 958 | 


NUMBER LAXV. 


= 4. Aue, t Hrs e 13 of Wheat | is * of f {+ : | 
* an 3 to the Fa mers 1 7 thr Ty Kingdom as eue 


have ſuppoſed. | VC 
e 5 5 


2 confuting the Rev. Mr. Comber. e 


5 How this gentleman ſhould arrive at ſuch a pitch of 
Y pert knowledge as to think himſelf able to direct 
Aus farmers in the management of our buſineſs, 1 cannot 
. gueſs; for the long letters which he ſends forth amon ot 
5 wy form evidences of his not t being well acquainted with. 


H E Old- faſhioned Fa armer will vent ure to 8 


F * We may venture to o obſerve, that hs corn, i in 8 eim te | 
5 of the profits of tillage, is valued at a low rate; but, perhaps, 
it was cheap when the valuation was ſixed; and allowances may 
f be made in any future eſtimate on this plan, which we recom- 
mend to the notice of our readers, as containing a comprehen- „ 
ive view of the e mann profits ot. — Allage⸗ farmer and 5 


— E | * R. 


( 


th 
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the practical part of huſbandry, as I could point out in 
many inſtances, not to mention his letter on raiſing of 5 


Be 1 


1 40 not pet to ſet up for a director to farmers in = 
general, becauſe I know many, of whom I ſhould be glad 
to learn: but as my ruſtic fituation has led me into a train 
N obſervations founded upon facts, as ſuch, 1 hall Os 


| humbly ſubmit them to the public. 


I am indifferent whether the critic? 8 frown. or his ean- 
did ſmile, be the fate of my letters. Permit me therefore 
to offer my ſentiments in defence of truth, which the | 
| holy ſcriptures tell me overcomes all things; and it is 
with this mighty weapon that 1 intend to lay low the ” 

introducers of erro:s in huſbandry. | As to boaſting _ 

of my impartiality, or fitneſs for this taſk, that I ſhall 


avoid, and immediately proceed to ſhew, that the mow- 


ing of wheat (which Mr. Comber ſtrives to defend) 6 
of no real benefit, or advantage, to the farmers of this 


E iſland, 


conſequently i it will require to be many more days out; 


before it is fit to carry, than that which is reaped, be⸗ 


| eauſe in reaping we cut it off above the graſs; ; and if any 
_ thiſtles, or large weeds, happen to be amongſt it, we leave 


| them ſtanding ; whereas the mower cuts all down. before _ 


| him, and cannot avoid cutting nearer the ground than we 
chuſe to reap; for which reaſon, that wheat which is 
mowed will require many days of hot weather to welt 


the graſs and weeds, whilſt that which is reaped will often 5 


be fit to carry the next day: thus, by our 005 faſhioned 
method of reaping, we can have our wheat in our barns, 


er upon our ricks, ſafe and ſecure, 8 the new- 


2 Vo. III. Ne. © LE X ES faſhioned — 


. The mowing 55 wheat, inflead of thortening our 

| harveſt, (as Mr. Comber intimates) on the con tray, 
lengthens it; ſo that the trifle of time which i is anne! we. „„ 

mowing it quicker than the ſame number of hands FEI 

| reap it, is all loſt by the mowed corn requiring to ſtand 

ſo much longer i in the field than that which is reaped 8 
becauſe he that mows, cuts up more graſs and weeds; 
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faſhioned mowers muſt have their $ expoſed to the haz ard 


| of uncertain weather, | 
| Beſides, that wheat which i is mowed ; is one third longer 


in the fleas than we chuſe to reap it, and in conſequence 


fo much more time and trouble attends the carrying of it; 


and if it is to be houſed, ſo much more room will it take, | 
and ſo much more ſtraw will the threſher have to beat 
cover; all Which! inconveniencies are avoided by our ſtick- 
| ing cloſe to our old- faſhioned. neat. and ſafe method of — 

reaping z therefore the new-fangled method of mowing = 


: wheat, ought not to be propagated amongſt . 


s 0 all objections that may be uſed againſt. our 
leaving ſo much N 1 ſhall offer the . a8 n 
5 anſwer, ng 
We mow our ſtubble hat —- convenient, 050 1 
make uſe bf it to thatch our buildings, it being much = 
better than firaw for that purpoſe, as it is ſure to be | 
free from hay ing any corn to grow out of it; and, a as it 
ST 7 not bruiſed by. the flail, it ſhoots off the wet better, 
and will endure much longer khan that trau which 155 
5 bruiſed, or has ears to Ff... „„ 
If we do not want it po that purpoſe, it then ſerves 0 
55 us to litter our yards, and anſwers all our ends as well | 
Ta as if we had houſed * and been at ever ſo much extra- 
: ordinary cxpence about it : | therefore. the old- faſhioned 1 
method is preferable to the new; and whether it ought 5 
to be followed or not, 1. will leave every: ſenſible man _— 


5 to judge for himſelf. 


„„ L he r caſon why people: give g great wages in e is 
. 40 encourage men to work more hours, and briſker than 
common: on this account therefore we provide ſome 
god od flinge. to raiſe our men” 8 ſpirits; and, if we are ; 
free with it, we never need fear wanting labourers, who 1 
Will be 6 always: eager to aſſiſt the beſt maſters firſt, and | 

| then the others will come in their turns: and it is our 
de eſire of being thus nimble with our harveſts, and at the 
lame time free with our money and liquor, that makes 

0 men come out d of © countries > which a are late with their harveſt 
55 „ ne 


ky. 
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into others, which are earlier, and not becauſe one county 
cannot cut down their corn with their own hands. 
The Shropſhire, Staffordſhire, and Cheſhire men come 


into this county to help us, being encouraged thereto by 


the great wages we give for a few days, whilſt the cutting 
of our wheat laſts, and return time en ough to help their 


5 neighbours. 


Our men go from hence to | Cuthbridgelhite; and other 
1 counties, and return time enough to aſſiſt us; 


g and thus, by the mutual aſſiſtance which is given, kings” 5 
Are enabled to fall their vrheat in much leſs time than 
they otherwiſe could; and if we (et ſuch bargains that © 


men get three or ſour ſhillings a day, and their drink, 


55 much good may it do them; they work many hours for it, 15 


and very hard, therefore deſerve what they earn. 


| I could go on upon this ſubject till 1 ſhould tire mar. 
with writing „and others with reading „the many proofs 
that might be brought to confirm re in their old 
: : method "of reaping 3 but to make uſe of Mr. Comber' 8 VE 
5 own words, his ſuggeſtions are ſufficiently anſwered, « ſo 7 


( far as they e can de thought T, uy: ſober man to deſerve 
— notice.“ . | 8 5 


What Mr. Comber mentions | in resten to th he vile prac- . 
tice which the gleaners of corn make uſe of in his neigh. 
_ bourhood, muſt be owing to ſome innate principle of vice | 
| which they are ſubject to; or, perhaps, their teachers do 
B® 15 not ſhew them the neceſſity of doing juſtice to all men. 
We truſt our labourers wives and chile ren to glean after 


: their huſbands, or parents, even before our corn is carrie d, 
and ſeldom find ourſelv es, in the leaſt, injured by 1 2 


3 therefore we ſhall ſcarcely think of altering our good and | 

3 ſaſe method of reaping, for 4 flovenly, unſafe, and: more 

- expenſive one of mowing, which i is like to be leſs practiſed _ 
hereabouts than it uſed. to be; for we begin to reap both 

5 oats and beans, and find that we fave greatly by ſo doing, 8 

1 and doubt not but we ſhall ſoon. do the fame by our 

ſtrong crops of barley: and this method 1 will deſend 


inlt all ee for if they have pens equal to a 


"B x2. 5 | | rere. 
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Pope, or a Churchill, yet it is out of the power even of 
ſuch to overcome truth, although, I 0 they may raiſe 


2 great duſt againſt the defenders of it. 
1 am, GENTLEMEN, 


bert Tn Orp-FASHIONED Tonus. 0 


2 


— * _ 


NUMBER LAXVI. 


5 Some Objertions to Mmnving of 227 "By particularly i in \Swarth; | | 
4 godIWay of mant! ring Land recomme ended; with a : Matbed 


of weeding Warn oy tur ning [eg on ? them, = 


5 


7 / OUR 8 correſp cndint; page 23 35, of 
=— 3 your Firſt Volume, Who ſigns himſelf . has 
given ſo clear an account of the method of mowing beans : 
in  fwarth, as practiſed | in the V ale of Ayleſbury, "that it 
"Ik quite needleſs to ſay any more upon that ſubject; but 
| your defire of being fully informed as to that 3 "2 
ſeeming to be introductory to the mowing of wheat, I will | 
give you my opinion upon that, and I have conſulted 
1 ſome good d ſenſible e who are of the fame W nes 
Different countries — different cuttings ad t ” 


bh of huſbandry, which they follow for very good and ſuf- 


5 | ficient reaſons, peculiar to their own reſpective ſoils and | 
e ſituations; but it is very proper to know how | other 
countries manage their huſbandry affairs, that every one b 
may be able to introduce what is reaſonable and practi- 
8 8 in his ſituation, into his own buſineſs. our 
8 Muſeum i is the only channel of eee ſuch Know- 1 
ledge all over the Kingdom. Vt „% 
5 As to mowing wheat in  fwarth, 1 think it 4 Will Pitter 
About very mach; for beans do ſo; ſo that the gatherer, 
Who follows the mower, muſt have a good and quick hand 
to lay the wheat in any tolerable order for binding ſoon 
. enough to get out of the way of the next mower. Chil- 
3 eren c can never do this work; and Namen: and. ſuch a as are 


5 which 1 15 about thirty-three inches long. EE 
Should it happen to rain ſoon after the wheat is mowed, 


jt would be very improper to tie it up into ſheaves whilſt 
it is wet; and if it be left on the ground, as there will be 
no ſtubble to keep it hollow, it will be apt to ſprout, or 


8 as ſome call it, in a very ſhort time. 
Another objection againſt mowing wheat is, becauſe, 


5 by cutting it ſo very near the ground, there will be more 
loads to carry home, and it will take up ſo much more : 
|  barn-room than when it is reaped high; both which, as 
trifling as they may appear to ſome, are valuable W 5 
- ſderations when men lie at high harveſt-wages, and when 
all work requires to be done with the greateſt expedition, | 
|: and the grain 18% perhaps, to be fetched above two miles, —_— 


as is uſual in common fields. 


The difference may be computed thus: 'Y . the : 
. e according to the crops which we uſually have in 
the common kelds i in the neighbourhood where my affairs 
lie *: moſt people know that common field computed 85 
acres ſeldom hold out meaſure. ; Upon one of our com- _ 
puted acres we may reaſonably expect about forty ſhocks pos 
| of wheat, at ten ſheaves to a ſhock ( though, by the bye, ol 
we had not above eie e or ee ſuch ſhocks 5 


Z laſt year), 


* Twenty of theſe ſhocks wakes « a * harveſt: Mad: two 3 

| ” theſe acres, if the wheat is reaped high, will give a 
| good. load of haulm; ſo that, if you reap. your wheat 
| | , you mer SY. two acres at four loads; * if . mow : . 5 


3 . We R with our 8 bad wid 1 us in 3 part EN pe 
of the kingdom he lives: this omiſſion often renders the 
meaning of the writer obſcure. Wei imagine it is in Bucking- 7 

_hamſhire, however... as the poſt- mark on his letzer was Ee TEA 
0 e F. | | | | 
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fit for it, may be more advantageouſly employed i in reap- 
ing. But if wheat muſt be mowed, I think that the 
Hertfordſhire ſcythe and cradle would perform better than 
the Hainault ſeythe, eſpecially if, inſtead of the long 
blade which they uſe in Hertfordſhire, they were to uſe 1 
ſhort blade, ſuch as they mow walks in gardens with, „ . 
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it, there will be five loads on the two acres, fo that by 
reaping. high you have one fifth Jeſs carriage, the ſame 


: less barn room taken up, and the ſame leſs ftcaw t to > thraſh, | 
out of which you have no wheat at all. 


When harveſt is done, the ſtubble may be got up 8 
done ſhilling per acre, which is the common price: this : 
is called pecking the haulm, from the method of pet 


forming the work; and it may be carried home at Nei nire. 
Long haulm is better for thatching than ſtraw. In the 


es lower part of Bedfordſhire, north of the river Ouſe, and in 

Northamptonſhire, they always uſe haulm to thatch ; and 
I never ſaw thatch lie ſo ſmooth and well in any other 

f country; and it alſo laſts the longeſt. Ak 18: certainly 4 

er ſlovenly way to leave the haulm, and plough it in; 

ſor, as you rightly obſerve in your note, page 19, Vol. [. *4 
I always ſpoils the next crop, for the reaſons there men- 
tioned; and it always muſt do ſo in common fields, be⸗ 5 

| cauſe wheat is ſucceeded by beans c or "penn, without 8 3 


ing the land till they are ſowed. es HE 
Another very great objedtion a 8 mowing wheat, oh 


even. reaping it low, is this: the. weeds, Which muſt 


neceſſarily be gathered up in the but-ends of the ſheaves, 


will ferment, and give the Wheat a bad colour and d di. 5 
e agreeable taſte, eſpecially if- there happens to be 2 
quantity of melilot, which is a weed that grows very LE 

plentifully in ſome fields, and i is ſo nauſeous that A. per ſon 


muſt be hungry indeed who can eat the bred that is made 


. wheat tainted with this herb. Notwithſtanding what 
. ſays i in his letter, „Page 158, Vol. I. the we. 20s 0 
will not always ſhake out of the ſheay es; therefore, fe 
the reaſons above mentioned, T am for re aping wheat a 
| n as poſſible, conſi ſtent with making clean work. ST 
OD +4 ſhould now conclude z but you will give me leave firſt 
. to mention a piece of 800d huſbandry, y, which is praiſed 1 
1 by ſome people with ſucceſs, and is approved of by 8 
but AS; yet followed by few, though J have ſeen more 
: of it this year than ever I did before; . and that is is 
The firſt opportunity, after the haulm is brought home, 
i they carry. out their dung, and Jay. It upon the land 
| 5 | "whore 
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where the wheat grew laſt harveſt, and ſpread it Fforth= 


with, There is a certainty of a good crop of beans or 
peas next year, a and the land will be more clean from 

weeds than where the dung is laid upon the fallow lands. 
Ja this add another good piece of huſbandry, and 
ati is, as ſoon as the beans. have got fix leaves, turn 

your ſheep to feed among them ; they will eat up all the 
young weeds, even the Wallet; but will not eat the 
beans :\ you may keep the ſheep every day among the -- : 
beans till they are upon bloſſom ; but they muſt be kept 


z moving gently. about, and not fuffered to lie down k. | 
5 Ln, 


Nov. * Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 


. - le np gs 65 L. : 


NUMBER LAXVIL 


| 4 =, 70 the Editors, arte mg a Plan for, contmiinicating 


the Knewl: age of good Practices in Huſbandiy, e the : 


various ; Pari ts of i the ; Britiſh Donunzons, 


| GenTLaMs Ev, - 


AM 4: 3 reader fr your r Neun, 5 kick ! 


7 W 
have profited, 


Lk nowing) that is any way concerned in agriculture. 
"8-1 is very rightly obſery ed by ſome f Four correſpon- 


E 4 dents, that gent/emen mult ſet the example in improvements, 
and that they ought to have an eye to the buſineſs of farm 
| ing themſelves, and. not truſt en tirely. to bailiffs and fer- 
| vants. . make no doubt but your. work will be the 5 
means of inducing many gentlemen. of fortune to ba 
farmers themſely es, for the ſake of making! improvements. 5 
; and experiments for their own and the public g good, who : 


at preſent know little 0 or nothing of che moſt common 


methods : 


| 25 This gentleman” 8 future correſpondence. w 


and ſo muſt cvery one (even the moſt 5 


vil be accepts | 
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i methods or practices of huſbandry; ; and to ſuch as theſs i 
would be extremely uſeful (which is the chief reaſon of my 
| troubling you with this letter) if ſome of the moſt intelli- 
gent of your numerous correſpondents in each corn coun- 
ty, or at leaſt in ſuch parts of England where agriculture 
is arrived to the moſt perfection, would, through the 
channel of your. Muſeum, favour the public with a ſhort 
 Hſtem of the common and ordinary methods of huſbandry 
in their reſpective countries, with regard to the Taten 
of arable land. I mean the round or courſe of huſ— 
bandry from the growing of a wheat- crop until the wheat- 
crop comes to be ſowed again, for the benefit of novices _ 
in huſbandry, diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral intermediate crops 
of barley, oats, beans, peas, vetches, turneps, graſs- 
ſeeds, Sc. the times and method of ſowing, hociag, 
wieeding, and cultivating the ſame; B the methods and times 
of ploughing and fallowing the different manures made ” 
| uſe of, and the times of iG them on; and what corn, 
e . pulſe, - roots or 1 beſt ſucceed. each other, ; 
; This! may all be done i in a few p pages; -and when gentle : 
1 men are poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſhort, though general ſyſtem of 
farming in the common and ordinary methods, which may 
: properly enough be called the rudiments of agriculture, : 
they will be enabled. to receive inſtructions for i m—_— : 
ments and refinements. VV 85 8 : 
Heſides, thoſe who are 1 8 acquainted with the « or TY - 
- _—_ methods of huſbandry in their own countries, will 
by this means reap the advantage of ſeeing the different 
. methods in other countries, which may open. a held of ; 
85 knowledge not yet ſufficiently 0 oa i 
I hope ſome of your public-ſpirited. orrefpon dent: 1 
: will take the hint; And I aſſure you I will contribute my 
5 mite * towards promoting Jour good deſign, oe, commu- 
5 5 | . nic ting : 


Wn, We approve ; mack 12 our e 8 plan, as 1 fall . 
be greatly obliged to him if he will ſet the example, by ſending. 
us an account of the beſt. methods Li . ad in Wilt 
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picating to the public what little knowledge I may be able 5 
to pick vp from the intelligent practical farmer, and : 


i remain, ORs GENTLEMEN, 1 
| Your moſt humble ſervant, 


| Wilſhire Nov. 20, 1764. e * 


25 "jp 8. T hall 3 in | particular ſend you, at my leifart, 3 an | 
. receipt for preventing the ſmut in wheat by an 
caſy preparation of the ſeed, as practiſed with undoubted . 


; ſuceeſs for a ot. number of years? x 


N 1 M B E * LXXVIL 5 


3 The I FOG Te if Tillage ſpert 19r 4% e 18 Fg from Dune, e 
illuſtrated by an Account of a Series of Experiments made 75 

98 the ſame Field, for twenty-two or twenty-three Years, in 

which Space of © Time nineteen or twenty Crops of Wheat have 


| | been gots by proving 4 Teal Tull. e * Aae 


Grvrrzurn, 5 


| 5 be fallowed every third ear. n 
That manures are ſometimes necelſary,. . in many 


I» caſes very beneficial, is certainly true; and where they 
| can be had at a leſs expence than the necelfary additional 

| - tillage, it may be the farmers intereſt to uſe them: but, =; 
in many places, 1 is s cheaper than r manure; ; and to 


Vor. III. No. 16. | by T- 3 magnify 


* The receipt above mencioned will be panicultly acept- 5 


able. | E. 0. 


7 OUR correſpondent v x, Numb, XXVII. of TOY 
I æäVolume, propoſes ſome queries relating to manures 
„ + tillage, and quotes the author of a ſmall publication „ 
* 1762, who, he ſays, with ſeeming propriety ridicules the _ 
notion of our modern improvers, that tillage is ſuperior 
to manure, The i ingenious author of the late Eſſays on 
B Huſbandry j is alſo of opinion, that manure is neceſſary ben 
| corn in the beſt ſoils, and that all arable: Lands. 88 to od 
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magnif the advantages of- manure for corn, is more pre- 
N 8 P 


: judicial to farmers fo ſituated, than perſuading them to z 
better tillage of their lands: for the point to be conſidered |} 
is not, whether manures or tillage produce the lar geſt | 
cCrops, but which of them is, . the 18 the moſt | 
. profitable huſbandry. „ „ 
It is obſervable, that thoſe Who ing upon the neceſſity 
3 of manure and fallowing for corn, found their arguments 1 

; upon the practice of the common huſbandry, in which it 
is not denied that they are neceſſary ; but this neceſſity, | 

1 even in that huſbandry, ariſes, i in a great meaſure, from 3 
cCcircumſtance which they oy, not FI. take notice of, LE. 


"oor" cropping. 


This is wee in 1 the common „ * | 
manüres, and particularly dung, are ſubſtituted in the 
room of tillage; for if the land is ſown thick with corn 5 
xd: keep down the weeds, or if ſown. thin, and the weeds | 
grow, in both caſes it is filled with, at leaſt, triple the | 
number of plants neceſſary to produce a crop. The ſame 
Happens the ſecond, and every year it is ſown with corn. 
This is a known fact; it is univerſal, and cannot be 
5 | | prevented i in this huſbandry. The conſequence i is evident; 
the land is exhauſted by a great number of- unneceſſary 1 
— plants, and gets out of tilth, becauſe it cannot be hoed; ” 
= and hence the neceſſity of manure and fallowing. „„ 
But the author of the Eſſays on Huſbandry ſuppoſes, E 
5 ee manure is neceſſary even for horſe-hoed crops of corn, 
and the beſt land ; and i in ſupport of this opinion, he has 
mentioned a fact, which it is e to take x notice of | 


i particularly, as it is an important one. 


„de am well: informed, a ſays he, page 217, « i fines 7 
| « M. du Hamel publiſhed his laſt work, in 1761, that 
M. de Chateauvieux found, by experience, that in 

IG... ſpite of all aſſiſtances from ploughing, without uſing 

„ « manures, he carried a viſionary idea of Mr. Tull's too far. | 

e Of courſe he returned to the old practice, combining 
e one and the other, as before recommended; and, as 

his fields had been thoroughly pulverized, and cleanſed 15 

8 OG from weeds, every ſpoonſul of manure took effect, and =] 

3 the produce. of n Was 225 urptifinge® Ar 


* 


N %. ; 
; * 
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An account has been publiſhed of this gentleman's ex- 


periments, to the year 1756, at which time he had raiſed, 


upon ſome of his lands, five ſucceſſive hoed crops of 
vfheat, without manure: and it appears here, that he 
continued theſe crops in the ſame manner for five or ſix 
years longer. If he found it then neceſſary to uſe manure, 
dhe cauſe muſt be ſome difference in the tillage, or large- 
neſs of the crops, and not, as our author ſuppoſes, an -- 
_ imaginary idea of Tull's; becauſe we have ſhewn in a 
former letter, (ſee page 162 of this Volume) that Mr, 
Tull himſelf continued his wheat crops. for twelve Foun 


with ſucceſs, and the twelfth crop was the belt. 


M. de Chateauvieux had not ſeen the lat-publiſhed ! 
works of Mr. Tull, which contain ſeveral improvements 5 
in the hoeing culture; and being very curious in agricul- 
ture, he did ; not confine himſelf to a bare imitation ; but, 
as our author admits, he tried various methods of hoeing 5 
his wheat, and in one reſpect, like other huſbandmen, 
was Rill endeavouring to obtain greater crops : but ſo far 
we are certain, from his own account of his experiments, 
that his crops, raiſed neareſt to Mr. Tull's method, were 

ſtill improving to the year 1756; and he then declared 5 

| himſelf fully convinced of the truth of the principles 8 


| the new huſbandry. | - 


| There is no forming any certain | judgment why thi - 

- oentlenian: made uſe of. manure at laſt, unleſs we had a 
detail of his experiments for the laſt five or ſix years. 
But, as our author takes notice, page 205 that be, “ being 
called of late to diſcharge his civil office in the republic, =: 
2 © has not been able had oblige us with a continued ſeries 
1 Le bis obſervations ;* this, very probably, might DE 

: 5 reaſon of his adding manure, as he was ſenſible | 

that his agriculture, in a new. method, would not- be 
carried on with that accuracy and ſucceſs | in his s abſence as 
under his own "> I: VV „„ 
15 Our author ſeems to ground his opinion af hs neceſſity 25 
| of manure for horſe-hoed corn upon this alteration in 
M. de Chateauvieux's practice; and probably many other 
| perſons — do the — and be deterred from attempt- e 
"2 FT 2 erode eop—— 
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ing a method of culture that is ſuppoſed to have failed, 


| | though under the direction of this mail accurate ang juſt: | | 


celebrated huſbandman. 


In ͤ order therefore to ſhew, that Mt FORD in this : 


1 gentleman s practice was not from any error in the brin- - 


_  ciples of the new huſbandry, I ſhall here produce an in- 
ſtance of horſe-hoed wheat crops, continued without | 
| manure much longer than any hitherto mentioned. 
These crops have been raiſed by a gentleman 1 in Berk- 2 
hire, who was acquainted with Mr. Tull. He has cul- | 


| tivated one field in this manner, about twenty-two or 


twenty-three years, and ſtill continues to do ſo, In that 1 


time he has received from this field nineteen or twenty | 
dciops of wheat, One year it was fallowed, andt two more | 

was ſown with peas and tares. „„ — 4 
The reaſon of ee the wheat crops in 5 ths N 


: years ( which happened at different periods) was, that the | 
ſoil of this field is of a very ſtiff, obſtinate, binding qua- 
5 lity, not the moſt j proper for wheat, or the hoeing culture, - 


_ otherwiſe than in reſpect to ſituation: and as it is very 


difficult to keep it in good tilth, if the critical ſeaſons af © 
„ hoeing it are miſſed, this happened to be the caſe i in theſe 8 
years, and the owner then omitted to drill it with wheat, 
„ WP. might dein it into better order for. the 3 


ee 


One part of this: fied hae 1 3 times at 5 


. and the other has had no dung, or other manure, during I 
- theſe twenty-three years. In all other reſpects, the whole 
has been cultivated in the ſame manner. Two rows of 


wheat, about ten inches apart, are drilled.” upon each | 


—_ - r idge, The ridges are about the ſame breadth, and the 2 


| | horſe-hoeings the- ſame, as lat directed by Mr. Tull. 
. The uſual quantity of ſeed is about three pecks to an 
©. acre of the white eee with ſome mixture of red 1 


5 Lammas. VVUPtAl . 55 
5: Phe crops have been various, as may be 3 in a 

. a of twenty-three years. In general, they have been 
„ equal to the neighbouring ſown crops, in the re- 


. ipecuve abt and i in n land of the fame ort; 5 from two to 
e 9 5 = about | 
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about four quarters per acre, nine-gallon meaſure; beſides 15 


C ſaving of about two buſhels of ſeed. 


In 1763, the ſummer was uncommonly wet, and very 


unfavourable for horſe-hoeing, eſpecially of this ſort of 


land. A trial was made of an acre of that crop, 
 threſhed by itſelf, wack n e buſhels of . 


55 clean wheat. 


I) he effect of the 4 laid upon part of this field, hae i 
1 5 been ſcarcely diſcernible in the crop; and a perſon who 


did not know where the dung was laid, could hardly 


diſtinguiſh it at harveſt, 'This i is very different from the 
effect of M. de Chateauvieux's dreſſings: probably the _ 
| difference might be from a different condition of the land 
and the manure. His land was finely pulveriſed by much : 
ploughing and hoeing; and his manure ſeems to have 
been applied by way of a top-dreſſing, which i is often more 
beneficial to corn than dung laid on in autumn. The 
oll of this field, being very ſtiff and binding, requires 
more tillage to pulveriſe it than lighter land: but the few _ 
| hoeings given it are not ſufficient to keep it in that ber- — 


0 fect tilth that his lands ſeem to have been brought to. 


I be reaſon of this different culture is the different 
= method of planting the wheat. When Mr. Tull planted 
three rows upon a ridge, he found ſix horſe-hoeings 
. neceſſary; but when only two rows were planted, he hoed _ 
but four times, This is the uſual number of hoeings OR RT 
given to this field, and are, as we have ſeen, enough to 
_ ſupport theſe repeated crops, If the intervals were much 
more hoed, the corn would grow too rank, and lodge: *** 
ſeo far are theſe crops from exhauſting good land, as is com-—„ 
5 monly ſuppoſed, that, in fact, themaindifficultyin managing fe is 
| thele crops in ſuch land is, to prevent their growing too 
luxuriant. It was for this reaſon that Mr. Tull, as he 
3 tells us, added a middle row, as an alloy to the other , 5 
do prevent their growing too rank: and when he altered 
this, and planted only two rows, he abridged the number 5 
th of hoeings from ſix to four. . 
| The ſuperior effect of tillage i is e very e and a 
3 this experiment is, 1 think, a full Anſwer. to the query. _ 
OD | . made 
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| made by your correſpondent ; for no aſſiſtance of dung ö 
will make ordinary land produce repeated — of wheat, = 


with the common tillage. 


There is another very materia] advintage; which, I be. : | 
res may be derived from this circumſtance of abating 
the number of hoeings, which would require too much {| 
room to explain it fully; but, in the mean time, I could f 
not omit making this remarkable experiment known, > 
when J found that an alteration in M. de Chateauvieux's | 
practice was urged fo ſtrongly againſt this principle of the | 
new huſbandry, eſpecially as the principle, though „ 
ported by arguments which ſeem to be very plain and } 
concluſive, requires a long courſe of eee to prove 


it from facts and real practice. 


As J write this without the knowledge 04 the 3 — 
BY - man who has made the experiment, I do not think myſelf | 
"0: liberty to mention his name; but if any gentleman, — 

curious in agriculture, is deſirous of more particular in- 


5 formation, he ral be Sully: latched of the tos of what 5 


: is here related. 


Though the repetition * Win crops may, in a e 5 
caſes, be only a matter of curioſity, yet, in many others, EY 
it will appear in a different light. Nor is this method 
LD, limited to wheat, but may be very profitably extended to 1 
other plants, not commonly thought of; for the benefits 1 
of the new huſbandry, in this and other idols, © are as 34 
5 yet but imperfectly known. : 
„ Many of your readers Will probably think, that the + 
cCrops of this experiment were very ſmall and inconſider- 
os able; and they will hardly be perſuaded to believe them 
5 very profitable. "FE intend to give ſome information in this 
matter * to ſuch of them as may | be unacquainted with the 
JM co, : 5 3 ) 


„ » he's we are 1 to i 1 the. drill a; perks: hs - 
1 EE by our correſpondent's friend, are more fimple in their 
cConſtruction than many which have been recommended to the 

notice of the public; and as they are evidently good, from _ 
their having been in ſuch continual uſe for ſo many years; we 

5 ſhould be glad of an opportunity of making them more 

known, by inſerting an engraved Teprefentarion” of then 3 in our 


Vork. E. O. 
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new huſbandry and in this I hope to be joined and —_— 
aſſiſted by your practical readers, particularly by your . b 


ö 
friend in Ireland, being of opinion with him, that it is | k 
the beſt and moſt profitable huſbandry, and therefore wiſh _—_— 
to lee it more generally practiſed. ( tt 
. Iam, GENTLEMEN, CC 
= ' Middleſex, © 254" 2c ONE very humble ſervant, | C 
. Nov. 15, 1764. J 8 E. 8. 5 e 1 
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. gau of be Practice 5 Nasal of Stabbing f hoved 7 : 
= | Beafts, JO the Rev. Ms Comber. : 


Grertsurn, OR EE: ons een oy oe 1 


N A S your correſpondent, 1 e reſident i „„ 
GM | Ireland, calls, in the name of the public, %»/ ! 1g 
. as are able to give an account of the operation of ſtab- = 
. bing hoved beaſts, a ſafe and certain remedy for a diſtem- 5 — ml 
per without it very dangerous, 1 thought myſelf able to . 1 
tranſmit a ſatis factory relation of what is practiſed in this 
5 neighbourhood, with conſtant ſucceſs, very frequently. . = 
Though theoperation itſelf is well known here to almoſt „%%% “ 
8 every farmer, yet 1 reſolved not to content myſelf with an. 
account of this, but to acquaint 7 myſelf with the rationale 
of it, by converſing with an eminent chirurgeon in this 
| ' neighbourhood, whoſe buſineſs, lying: much among farmers, . | 1 
cauſes him to be well verſed in all their proceedings a 
| wiſe connected with phyſic and chirurg gery; and whoſe edu- 
cation, completed in Edinburgh, in company with many — 
men who now preſcribe as phyficians, and his own fuc- _ 
5 ceſsful practice, renders his opinion unqueſtionable, at the 5 
| ſame time that his communicativeneſs makes his conver- 
ſation agreeable. „ 5 . 5 
mw By his aſſiſtance, gentlemen, TE am . to „er OY 5 
| enquiry of your correſpondent and yourſelves, as follows. 
„ Engliſhman Is very right in his conjecture. that 
5 the pen- knife i is to ben run into the part which he deſcribes, 2 


| 17 : . 
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If he would be very accurate, he muſt direct it into the > 
moſt prominent part, as he will, in that caſe, be i in leaſt = 


danger of wounding improper parts. 


Il. He muſt take care that he have his n Ani 8 
9 ſharp as poſſible; for it has not only the hide of the beaſt | 
to paſs through, but a very tough part of it, as is obvious 1 

to any one WHY end Knows te Je of a beaſt in the 1 


| ſhambles, | SN 


III. There is no danger of h any a blood 5 6 
> veſſels there, the parts being of a tough nature, inſomuch 1 
that few people like to eat the flank, " Except of a | Jowng f 


1 and fat beaſt. 


= _ TV. The TORR is et by 4. en kalte, and a | 
95 mall orifice is ſufficient to give vent to the confined air, 
without the help of any tube, as we know that the 


1 F of a pin will fink a full-blown bladder. 


V. When the diſcharge of the wind is made, the parts 1 
of the paunch collapſe, and the lips of the wound come in 4 
contact, and unite gradually by that wonderful oeconomy of 0 

nature which! is known t to fubhſt 1 in a the caſe of wounds in 


5 gener.” 


; with gentleneſs. 


It ſeems evident to me, that this. operation "muſt. 

"be a much better remedy than any injection by the 
ſyringe; becauſe the tendency of all ſuch injections be- 

ing to rarefy the air ſtill more, when the parts are much 

5 ſwollen already, there muſt be great danger of their burſt- 
ing in a vital part. But of this, gentlemen, I leare phy- 
ſcians to judge, content to have given you, and the 
Engliſhman, ſuch an account of the Me. you e 


Aer as may be depended on. OY - 
Jam, GENTLEMEN, as hitherto, TL 
Baer 1 Dc. 


| | Tal Nenn. | - : 5 2 8 Tuo. Connmn, Ls | 


"WE. KN vlaiſier, which will lick ea the edges, 5 
to be applied to the wound in the hide, as ſoon as the 

diſcharge is made, to promote and ſecure the healing; 
and the beaſt is to be Joſe tome 1 time warm, and res! 
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Pt 8. Ir Is very n leb ie that this letter appears to be 
written juſt one day after that on the ſame ſubject which you 


haue already inſerted. I was not in haſte to ſend it to you, 


| becauſe I thought I might poſſibly hear or learn ſomething. 
more to the purpoſe in a little time; and 1 ſhould, on the : 


publication of the Devonian's letter, have ſapprefied. this, 


had I not reflected, that the ſending of ſimilar accounts 
from very diſtant parts of the kingdom may contribute to 
bring into vogue a practice which ſeems very ſalutary, but 
is too little known. In this view of things you will probably | 
think ſo ſhort a letter as this to deſerve a place in your 
collection. I have, indeed, another reaſon why I ſhould | 
not be unwilling to ſee this letter publiſhed, and which, I 
hope, you will think a generous one. I pleaſe myſelf 
with thinking, that the Engliſhman, ſeeing my readineſs 
to oblige him, may be more willing in return to comply 
with that requeſt in which I join you, gentlemen, vix. 
that he will ſend you models and drawings of his drill- 
plough, Cc. to be communicated by your channel to the 
public. The new drill-plough of Mr. R. of York, ſeems 
. 7 complex as any of its predeceſſors, and not to be ſuſfici- 

| ently deſcribed by drawings or words, nor ſufficiently tried 
do be depended upon: ſo that the hopes of thoſe who with 
to ſee a fair trial given to the new huſbandry, ſeem to rely _ 
on the Engliſhman, who aſſures us, that he has now, © by 

L repeated and expenſive attempts, the f tmplej and com- 5 
d pleteſt apparatus any man ever had” a fact in which 


* (1 judge from his own i writings) he can a neither be deceived 
„ nor deceios ve. 


1 1 > Py . 3 I — 


__— — 


NUMBER IXXX. 


| 4 {father E. nquiry into he Charatter iftics 7 Bur net, , cul vated . 


F 2105 e. . 


r 


TEE pains which Mr. Milt has been at in 8 o 
| <4 fo conſiderable a work as his © New and Com- 
LC Alt Siem of ers d. and the many uſeful. things. 8 
Vor. III. No. 16. = EY I 
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to be found therein, intitle him to reſpect; and his en- 
deavour to become an uſeful member of ſociety, in the al- 
: moſt only way he can, is a very laudable aim. His very 3 
infirm flate of health calls for all poſſible tenderneſs; and the- 
gratitude he expreſſes for any guidance in his laudable pur 
ſuit, deſerves all poſſible civility from thoſe who think they : 
"ran ſuggeſt amendments. The readineſs which ! have 
ſmhevyn to praiſe his judgment, (fee page 128. of your preſent | 
5 Volume) will acquit me, gentlemen, in your opinion, and 
5 Mr. Mills's 5 too, 1 hope, of having any motive to contro- | | 
vert any aſſertion of his, except ſuch as himſelf muſt ap- f 
prove, — a deſire to advance our r reſearches after uſeful 4 


5 truth. 


8 of that ſubject. 


- J will affure Mr. Milt, that 1 pe 3 myſelf = 73 
5 el] ings. cal wes, with attention; and that 1 „ 
: ng his ; 


E 70 Mills dene ſenſible of my V ivility. in u olding 0 | 

0 offenſive a term as contradicrion; and + heartily wiſh that | 

1 he had, in his letter to you, either ſhewn clearly that there | | 

LO - was no contradiction, or (as I adviſed, with real friendlineſs, 0 

"WS Page-24- of your preſent Volume) prudently and Lene. 

” roufly acknowledged and corrected his contradiction. But AS... | 

Mrs AA. ills has rather choſe to accuſe me of inattentive read. 

BE ing, than to clear himſelf of contradiction, I am obliged, ” 

in juſtice to myſelf, to ſhew that I was guilty of no inat- | 

| tention in reading his article of burnet. If I had read any 

i part O this article inattentively, (as he accuſes me to have 
done) and then publicliy in print accuſed him of confuſi n 

And contradliction, I ſhould have been guilty of a fault, for E 3 

which I ought to have aſked his pardon publickly : but 1 

I have not been guilty of this fault, of which I am thus - 

Ro publickly accuſed, Mr. Mills own honour and. generoſity 

will ſuggeſt to him, what I have a right to expect. Let us 

de thens gentlemen, on which ſide the fault lies. . 

Mir. Mills tells you (page 137. of your preſent V che): | 

Ys that if * had been pleaſed to read ny the laſt. 

paragraph of his article of burnet, page 291. of his third W 
volume, I ſhould have ſeen that he there ſpeaks with MM 

greater certainty than he had done in the een part 
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his whels article of burnet with the ſtricteſt attention ſeveral | 
times; and that I cannot now, on a moſt attentive re-peru- 
ſal, think differently from what 1 did on wed e to 122 


on that ſubject. 


Whether this opinion of mine Procendy em a want of es 


clear conception in myſelf, or a want of clear expreſſi on in Mr. 
Mill., 1 will leave you to decide, when I have laid the 
5 paſſages before you; but that it proceeds not from i inatten- 
tion, 1 may ſafely venture to affirm. _ 


„Mr. Mills (in his 283d and 284th pages) as . + 
that Mr. Rocque's burnet 1s the pimpinella of Linngus, the 
: tragoſelinum of Tournefort, and the pimprenelle or boucage of 
the French, and procceds to deſcribe it and its culture f 


through the following pages, to line 23. of page 291. hav- 


ing in ſome of the laſt lines ſpoke of ſaxifrage as the ſame . 
plant with Mr, Rocque's burnet. In line 23. he tells us, 
that Mr. Rocque 5 burnet SEEMS to be the popes Anat: 85 


5 jog of Mr. Ray. 


Now, in the name of candour; what 13 of attention 8 
1 could lead any man of common ſenſe to conclude, that he 1 
Was more certain of a matter, when he uſed the term ws, | 


5 chan when he poſt tively aſſerted that a thing was % 


„„ only concluſion Which any man 7 common 1 ſenſe 5 
* could draw from theſe paſſages, was, that Mr. Mills con- 
| tradifted himſelf, though I was deſirous to avoid % 2 Toe. 

E- 4; term (which the paſſages wy merited ) out or: mere ci- 8 


. . 


= tention could have found out. 


* By obtaining ſome of the 55 of Mr. A Pore IT 

| - he thought he diſcovered that he had been wrong in all - 
the deſcription he gave of the plant, and that it was a very 

| different one from what he had apprehended ; and therefore 

| he added the laſt paragraph in that article, beginning at 

| line 23. of page 291. 8 his account page 138. of your N 


| preſent Volume.) 


Nom let me, in the name of 1 aſk Mr. Mills, what: | 

$ "he takes to be the diſtinction betwixt contradiction and cor- 

|  redliou? 3: have been always os in the courſe of my . 
— 5 Z * 2 — education, = 


But Mr. Mills now lets us into a a ſecret which no at- : 
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education, that when people aſſert inconſiſtent things; and 
_ retract neither, they are guilty of contradictiun; but when 
they introduce the latter of two inconfi iient things with a 


declaration chat . retract the . NP uſe a laudable Son L 


5 correction. 


Had Mr. Milte, therefore; Few whe: 23d Figs: of page 


: : 291. of his zd Volume in this manner, I now find that 7 
I am very wrong in all I have above aſſerted about the na-. 


ture of Mr. Rocque's burnet; and I am now more certain 


that it is the pimpinella ſanguiſor ha of Ray, a very different j 
: plant from the pimpinella of Linnæus, &c. he would have 


ſaved me the trouble of charging him with the appearance 


of confuſion at firſt, and now (in my own defence) of real 1 


contr aliction, and have ſaved himſelf from the pain which 


an ingenuous mind muſt bear, when it reflects, that it has | 
charged another unjuſtly with inattentive , &c, to ol 


FE conceal one's own defects. 


1 But, though Mr. Mills 3 now 4 -Aciently 1 5 | 
. that Mr. Rocque's burnet is the pimpinella ſanguiſorba of 1 


ER Ray, he will, I hope, allow his readers to with-hold their | 
ua, till he has given them fuller proof. than he has = 


7 Nel favoured them with. 


se founds his opinion a bY wha be Alle the diſtin= ; 
N guiſbing mark betwixt the pimpinella ſaxifraga and the pim- nh 


ts pinella ſanguiſorba, VIZ. that the ſeeds of the former are 9- 
ung and ſinooth, and have channels along their ſurface, while 2 


the latter have ribs along their ſurface. (See page 138. 5 
” your preſent Volume.) It ſeems very extraordinary to H 


„ the criterion of plants ſo different as the hurnet and fſaxifrage — 4 
in the difference only of ribs and channels in the ſeeds, | 
je without any mention how Mr. Recque” $ burnet agrees with | 
1 either of theſe in the ſtalk, and with N little mention 1 


. - of the leaf and flower. | 1 1 5 
2. oe muſt afk Mr. Milk, Hor the Jimfinella hol 5 2 
By major ſanguiſorba of Mr. Ray differs conſiderably from the 


3  pimpinella fylveftris major ſanguiſorba of Parkinſon? If it does 


Not, as probability ſuggeſts, that plant” s deſcription agrees ; 
85 yell with « our 7 wild Jr dent but, as I am a fold by an n 5 


tance | 1 
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tance "of Mr. Rocgue s, not at all with the plant which 


ariſes from his ſeed. 


Another circumſtance i in Mr. Mills 8 aecount; which de- 
bo forves particular notice, is the colour of the flowers of Mr. 
| Ray's pimpinella ſylvęſtris major Janguiforba. He tells us, 
that this plant has fores ſpadicei; that 1s, in all reaſonable | 
= interpretation, that the characteriſtic colour of theſe flow- 8 
ers is red or reddiſp; ; the latter being the more proper, as 
rubri would have been uſed to expreſs a proper red; and ſpa- 
Adiceus i is, I think, uſed to expreſs that colour in horſes 
Which we call cheſnut or bay, Now this word is expreſſive 
enough of the colour of the common wild burnet : and how _ 
„ : does it agree with thecolour of Mr. Rocque s burnet flowers? 
Why truly Mr. Mills aſſures us, that“ Mr. Rocgue's field 5 
affords abundant inſtances [of it] in the beautiful red co- | 
--" Jon of the flowers of many of his plants.” (See Page: I 138. 7 
| Oo your preſent Volume.) N 
5 Nov, when Mr. Mille Wonen Mr. Reeque' 8 Sh to be f 
ce ſaxifrage, he obſerved (page 286. of his third Volume) 
that & a variety of this with red flowers 1s frequently found _ 
among the other, {the white] and riſes from the ſame feed. Mw 8 
TIhis is known to be the caſe i in many other plants. In 8 
| ſhort, gentlemen, white i is known to be the characteri iftic | 
Colour of the flowers of ſaxifrage, but attended with the 
variety of ſome red or reddiſh flowers. Red or reddiſh 6 
known to be ſo charaQeriſtic a colour of the flowers of 
common wild burnet, that it is not known to have any other. Eo, 
= a. Mr. Mills concludes, that becauſe red flowers are 5 
found among Mr. Rocque 8 burnet, it cannot be . rages „ 
5 but muſt be wild burnet. 5 
+ You, gentlemen, have ſulliciently ol abſerved; * chat Mr. „„ 
13 illi s ſuggeſtion, that Mr Rocque's Plants are not all of 
* the ſame ſpecies, ſeems but ill- founded.” (See note + topage . 
- of your preſent Volume.) But I muſt obſerve that Mr. 
OD Mills, | in giving this ſuggeſtion, ſays, ec that to a nice bo- 1 
kaniſt they [the plants of Mr. Rocque $ burnet] might per- 
SE _ haps be Aire into a greater number of ſpecies than 
THESE Two.“ by 4 5 8 39. of yum third, Volume. )-- 
1 | No-] | 
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Nov by THESE TWO Mr. Mills muſt mean the farin ut 
and the common wild burnet; and though they may be called 


1 ſpecies on one account, as being ranked by Latin botaniſts 


under the common name of pimpinella as a genus, yet in 


nature they are ſo different plants, that no one would think 


them ſpecies of the ſame genus; and there muſt be ſo much 
difference betwixt them, that I ſhould imagine no one 
would think of comparing ſuch difference with the acci- 


5 55 dental or ſeminal differences betwixt Mr. Rogue” s plants. 


Mr. Mills declares, that he receives kindly my advice; t to 


: "a in his next edition, any errors which may be 
pointed out in this, and will give ſuch corrections gratis 
do the purchaſers of this; as alſo to add any emendations 
worthy the notice of the public, which may arrive before > 
1 ons finiſhing of the preſent edition. 


Now, as Mr. Mills ſays that his ſtate Fe, health 1 is very 


TD Mw, and that the purchaſers of his preſent edition are 4 
very numerous, it is extremely probable that he may not 


ůve to ſuperintend another when wanted ; therefore it would —- 


be much more for his own honour, and the ſatisfaction of ol 


his purchaſers, if he would publickly name a time within 


| . = which he would receive and make a proper uſe of ſuch 8 
3 emendations as may be ſent him, and then preſent Head 


N to his purchaſers the reſult, in one or more ſheets. 8 
In ſuch caſe I promiſe him that I will ds his © 


work with great attention, (God giving me life and 
leiſure) and communicate my obſervations with as much 85 


e candour and civility as he can wiſh to find | 8 


GrNTLEMEN, 8 
1 Vour moſt obedient friend and 5 . 
b 1 8 5 | 1 ITno. Counen, j jun. | 


Oc. 16, 1767. 


1 . 15 my Jetter in page 24, . 16, of this ans.” . 


f bor 00 (as that Sr the burnet is) and” read cc as that of 5 | 
„ el the burnet ſaxifrage i is, which.“ This muſt, 1 think, 5 
de an error of the preſs: ſurely I could never tranſcribe 9 


my foul copy ſo Inaccurately, and make : ſuch nonſenſe, 5 
8 | 3 Ps 
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That plant which we call commonly ſaxifrage, and 


which 1 apprehend to be burnet ſaxifrage, does not, in- | 


deed, exactly agree with the delineation of Parkinſon's 
| burnet ſaxifrage ; the leaves in the delineation not being ſo. - 
finely cut by far as in the original, which difference may 
be aſcribed to the imperfection of his artiſt in the wooden 


cuts. But, though the agreement betwixt the delineation 


und original is exact, one cannot well doubt but thay 


8 5 Parkinſon meant by his burnet ſaxifrage what is now com- 


_ monly called with us only ſaxifrage; for, in the firſt 


e if our ſaxifrage i is not meant by his burnet ſaxifrage, 
ſo conſiderable and common a plant is not recorded by him 


at all, none of the umbelliferous plants, excepting this of 
burnet ſaxifrage, agreeing with it tolerably; and all the 
 favifrages in tribe IV. having round leaves, and not being 


umbelliferous: and, in the ſecond place, it is utterly in- 


credible, that ſo laborious a reſearcher as Parkinſon would 


Have omitted ſuch a plant as our Las np Dis my . 
mY page 207 of this e e N line 10, for 5 letter writers, 
e read! 15 latter writers.“ 5 | i | 


* 0 M B * R IXXXI. : 


- An P OOO . two e concerning the Growth amd Nature 


of Burnet and Lucerne, betwixt the Reverend Mr. Comber 


and Ar. e n 4 Letter to the Edita , e Al. 1 


Comber. : 


| GexrLEMEN, | . - 7 
hy HOUGH, from an agreement in the a Fe 


55 : 0 and the burnet- -ſaxifrage, I was inclined to think 


. that Mr. Rocgue's burnet might be our ſaxift age, yet, as 1 


vas not well enough acquainted with ſaxifrage to know 
: whether or no it ever continues green through a whole 


winter, I determined to write to Mr. Lancaſter, in whoſe 


— garden, 1 bad ſeen this ſummer What he believed Mr. 
; Dog's. 


ſcription betwixt the 'burnet cultivated by Mr. 
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RNocque s burnet, to enquire ſome particulars concerning 
it; and I added a word of enquiry about his lucerne, 


1 fend you, gentlemen, a copy of my letter to that 
ſenſible gardener, and his anſwer, with no alterations 


except ſuch as a man of buſineſs's inattention to gramm 
matical accuracy made neceſſary. I ſhall ſubjoin ſome 3 


obſervations, and am, GENTLEMEN, | „ 
Neon, Tour ſervant, 
November 6, 1764. „„ 280+ Conner, jun. 5 


P. 8. I; have ready for you, gentlemen, a pacquet FOE he . 


ſent by the fy, in which I give an account of the proper 1 
culture of rye, as deſired by your correſpondent Mr. 


7 Mitchell, with whom 1 Join in a requeſt, that ſome of © 


your experienced correſpondents will favour us with an 


account of the nature and culture of the naked ws as the 1 
beſt of our preſent accounts is very imperfect. _ | 
Mr. Mills informs us, that, in the W counties, 5 


in Scotland, and in Males, it is pretty much cultivated, © 


= and is particularly. efteemed becauſe its grain threſhes = z | 
- clean out of the huſk, and need not be carried to the mill nl 


1 . be made into oatmeal or grit.” "Vol. I. page 410. If | 
. this account be true, it is 4 very valuable oat indeed, and el 


I wonder that it is not cultivated alone for oatmeal, *the---: = 
expence of the mill being conſiderable. I never. heard | 


5 however of ſuch an oat, nor can I conceive it natural, or 


0 even poſſible. 


In this large northern county, where fo muck. Ones, ” 


| oY uſed, *tis ſurpriſing that no body one meets with has __ 


| ever heard of ſuch a thing. Mr. Mills gives not his | 
authority; but as I know he uſes frequently to tranſcribe _ 


large paſſages from Mortimer word for word, even to the odd 5 


15 expreſſions which often occur in that ſenſible and uſe l 1 


; writer, I. looked into him, and find the following ac- ” 


1 count: In Staſßordſbire, and almoſt all the northern parts, 
46:68 fort of red or naked oats, that is extraordinary good 


6 for oatmeal, becauſe the kernel threſhes out of the 5 
1 hull without San it to me. will, or 1 — 0 of Yo 
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Thus it appears, that all Mr. Mortimer means is, that 
the naked oat need not be dried, or otherwiſe managed, 


to get quit of the hull; but it muſt ſurely be car- 
ried to the mill to be N into oatmeal. This was an 
: unhappy over-ſight in Mr. Mille, who has alſo omitted the 
i only hint of the peculiar culture of this oat which occurs 8 
in Mortimer, viz. that the farmer orders theſe oats as he 
does barley ; ; that is, I ſuppoſe, gives them a ſoil in the 
fineſt tilth. Oatmeal frequently acquires a bad taſte from 
the drying of it; and therefore the naked oat, which need 
not be expoſed to ſuch inconvenience, is valuable on 
that account. 1 e 


Nov. I 15 1 Fits. 
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4 Litter 0 the Soto Mr. Comber t Mr. Richard 18 


e . Wer, in 1 


Mr. Laxc CASTER, | 


» . on \ Whitlun-Biondzy. 5 


. 5 This acquaintance commenced when Mr. 1 was gar- 8 
| PTC at Mon, to Sir John e and N Ir. . Lancafter gar: - 


F | 5 de eder, ac de, 2 275 0 Mr. Bell. 


E "HEN I ſaw you aſt, PER in jane *) you 
GO | ſhewed me in your garden ſome of the plants 
1 PEP from burnet-ſeed, which (you aſſured me 
came from Mr. Nocgue, with whom, you: told a Tou, 1 
had a perſonal + acquaintance. . . 
Fou then obſerved to me, that the low plagts which 
: role from the ſeed you bad ſoun, were not at t all Uk ce the . 
5 Pe common wild burnet. . 5 7 
Is defire you will ſend me word, by t the firſt opportuni ty, bn 
8 : in what condition your plants! now are, and \ * hat Plant now = 
5 known to you they malt. reſemble. OE” 
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T wiſh you would ſend a few of the ſeeds which you * 


did not ſow, that I may examine and e tem Wien 


a + deſcription lately publiſhed. 

How ſucceeds your lucerne? How does Mr. Belts 
„ faced? !! 1 am, Sin 
e „„ Your friend, Se. 5 > 
: Eo Ol 0 Tuo. Conner, jun, 
P.S. I deſire an anſwer, 


N D: M B E * IXXXII. 


Anbeer to the above Letter from Mr. kalle. 1 


5 75 the Rev, 44. Tho. Coker” at Tho. Comber' 55 5 85 


at A Newton. Z 


Rey EREND > Sin, e 


Received your kind letter, — I beg nardon' for: not 
5 1 anſwering it before; 3 but 13 Was from home a at the time . 


it came, and ſome time yo 


As you deſired me to acquaint you about the Sh ot 725 1 
my burnet, I ſhall give you the beſt account of it 1 can, i 


5 and what I think of it; 


1 have ſent you both che root, 3 and PE as 1 ; 
dave it in my g garden at preſent, which J do believe to be 1 Nl 


the right ſort which Mr. Rocgue gives an account of. 


. Firſt of all, I ſowed it in May, and part of it came up, L 
as I let you ſee; but after that it grew very faſt, and | 
flowered about Auguſt, and, to try experience, 28 cut that 0 

down which was grown ſo big; and ſince that it ha 
grown. = as you ſee it, both with flower and ſeed, but net N 


885 5 


, Lan be, "Rea not in * 2 1 to 10 POPPY W's ; 
this part of m. regu aelt. 1 Knew he had one. of we. iced. re. 


| maining unt awed: 
t Name! 5 by the Eto of the” Mufeun Ryp ichn. 


This gentleman, Pacer Bed, of Edfinge 00. May, oy has 2 juſt 1 


| walls for np rovements in 3 agriculiure, 
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ripe ; "but if I had let it have ſtood one month longer, the 


ſeed would have been full ripe. 
I am wery ſure it will keep green, and grow al] winter; J 


5 but 1 have not tried whether the cattle like it or not; but 
I think they muſt, as it ſeems to be a very ſweet 15 3 


and, I dare ſay, it will anſwer for paſturing. 


| Likewiſe, I have ſent you ſome of the wild bur net as; „ 
grows with me; and there you have both root, gr aſs, and 


ſeed, as it groweth this year, But ! will aſlure you, that 


this burnet dies down every year (and as at this time is 
hard to be found, but that I was very well acquainted 
With the place where it always grows); and that it does 


not appear in the ſpring till April ; fo that this wild burnet 


cannot be it which Mr. Rocque ſpeaks of, for this 15 Xs 5 


| "quite contrary to his account of burnet. 


In my opinion, the burnet will anſwer beſt upon low, - 
andy land, and not on clay land: but this may be tried 
57 experience, as I would always have eve cry one to tr 
experience on a little ground before they go too far, as ir my 
will be attended with a great Spencer to the farmers 3 but 


| (that is inconſide erable) if it will anſwer what Mr. Nocgue 


ſays of it, viz. that it is pere n, and laſting green all the = 


Fs. which no other buy net does, that ever J heard of. 


And no ] come to give you an account of my lucerne, 8 


as it grows in my garden. The firſt year 1 ſo wed. it, it 


1 was upon a piece of fine, ſandy g ground, but poor, a and 
in drills about one foot aſunder, that [ could noe between 
cach row, fo that I kept it very clean the arit year, other- 9 5 


wiſe the weeds would have choaked it; and it produced . 


. very good crop the firſt year; and this is the ſecond year, 8 
and TI let it ſtand to fer1, and to ſhed its ſeed where . 
5 grows, to ſce if it will grow between the rows, as they N 
Aare Seer from weeds, and have had two good crops this YT, 
: year; but it requires a very good ſeaſon to get it, as it is 
5 of a gro ny nature ; the deere, in my opinion, it will. be 
proper to ſow it by itſelf, and not with at ny corn, as. the 
15 corn, or weeds, will choak i „ | DO ES Hg 
I will aſſure you, that cattle. are very Gd . it; and 5 


: do. believe i it to be very good Fodder, if it can be well got; 


8 8 bur n 


wh ES 
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but that is a thing which I am of opinion the farmer will 
think very . 5 and 1 without it de well Lot, it will de Fa 
| of no ſer vice. — 
I ſpoke to Mr. Bell about blk Cucerks) and *. told f 
5 me, that it was choaked with the barley that he ſowed | 
amongſt it: ſo that is a plain proof i it will not do without 
keeping very clean the firſt year. And as for his burnet, 
he has tranſplanted it out this back end, ſo that I can give 


you no account of that; but, in my opinion, the beit ; 
way to ſow the purnet-grals. will be, to ſow it with e 


broad-caſt, on very fine light ground; and I think it 


will ſoon overcome the weeds, and be very rank; for it — 


T7 will foon cover the ground, if! it! is "ground it likes. 


a Sin, Jam, 
Y e Vour moſt . 
5 e 0 And dutiful 5 h 


1 Bas I wer. . : 1 | Rien. LANCASTER. | 


tt "I 


NUMBER LXXXIV. „„ 
alen. vations on the for epoing Letter, ty Me. Comber. ” 7 - 


| 1. FR. 1 is very poſitive; 3 then 204. 1 45 


of which he ſends me a ſpecimen, and which 1 = 


: 1 the ſame as what 1 have always underſtood to be 
wild burnet, dies down at this time of the year, and ap- 
pears no more till April. Hence he rightly concludes, - 


that this cannot be the burnet which Mr. Recque prop agaes, ” 
becauſe its chief recommendation | IS its 5 a gre cen Win: ter 2 


Js TE. 


II. MI 5 Lancgfer is: is a8 be that the 1 net, * which 1 


= he ſends me a ſpecimen, and believes to be Mr. Noc 4 s, 


8 will not only keep green, but even grow all winter. 1 ſup- | 


15 poſe him to conclude ſo from the flouriſhing ſtate is which 
it now appears, and from the account that Mr. Rocque's 


- bur net docs fo continue z for. he cannot certainly IN 55 
this from perlen having only ſowed the feed. lat 


ET COMMERCIALE. 


open ſeaſon has ſuffered many plants, which are ſurely 


: annual, to retain their flouriſhing ſtate; 1 have peas in 
full flower. The other is, that I have obſerved in the 
ſpecimen ſent by Mr. Lancaſter ſeveral ſtalks Perfectly dead, 
and as brown as the wild burnet of which he ſends a ſpe- en 
eimen. I am not therefore quite convinced, that the more 
7 flouriſhing ſtate of Mr. I Lancaſter's burnet. may not proceed | 5 
from its more abundant juices, and theſe be owing * 
its better culture. FE | N e, that he is not 8 


| miſtaken. | 


I. Upon a diligent compuriſag I 115 3 * = 
1 1 net with the ſeveral ſpecies of the burnet recorded and = 
delineated by the learned Parkinſun, it appears to agree . 
ee with his third ſpecies, | VIZ. e OT 5 


5 8 veſtris. 


IV. It is very remarkable, that ee in 10 1 
| pu of the times of the growth, Sc. of the ſeveral ſpe?⸗ 
cies, confines himſelf to the flowers and ſeeds, but takes 5 


no notice of the leaves. 


Ws Parkinſm takes likewiſe | no notice whether the 8 wy 

: : of. the burnet- -ſaxifrage, or faxify age, be pere nia tos anew; 

ge but 1 apprehend them to be annual, and, conſequently, 5 
| chat Tam miſtaken in lobking upon the Jarirage M. 


Recque 8 4 urnet, 


„ VI. Had Mr. Laneafter Ku me any of he feed wh bieh . 
8 he did not ſow, I ſhould have been able to conclude, from 


a compariſon of it with your deſcription of Mr. Rocgue's 


| burnet- ſeed, whether Mr. e 8 be the ſame as Mr: DT 


85 | Bogus 8 or no. 


e e Mr. Tae concludes, that Mr. Rigs . 

5 will thrive beſt on a light, ſandy foil, and the foil on Which 
5 be has ſowed his is of this kind; and Purbinſan deſeribes . 
= "THE ſoil, on which the e ſmaller bur net nee to be 5 5 t and 1 8 


: 1 


VII. Partinſm . the foil, i in ia the; 21 vater 
burner grows, only generally: as meadow: -land, or more par- 


ticularly 5 


; "5 

However, confeſs myſelf to have ſome doubts of the 

cContinuance of Mr. Lancafter's burnet in verdure all the 
winter, on two accounts; one is, that this remarkably- 
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ticularly as 2 meadow by Pancras church, two or three fields 


near Boobic's-barn, and a cauſeway ſide in the middle of a $4 


field by Paddington. Though at this diſtance of time * 
may be diffciulr” to find all theſe places, yet one would 
think, in ſome of them, the burnet deſeribed by Parkinſn = 
0 migbt be found; and as Mr. Mills aſſures us, that half the | 


grass in the meadows about Ilindfor is burnet, you, gen- 


tlemen, who live in town, may eaſily inform the publick, 


whether the burnet in thoſe fields agrees with the deſcrip- 5 


tion of Parkinſon's third ſpecies, ad what the ſoil is. 1 | 
4 WALL Mr: Mills only ſays, that the ſoil for Mr. Rocque' ns } 


LY purnet ſhould be. in tine tilth; but Mr. Recque, in he --- | 


letters ama; in e len, ſeems to eee of : A 9 | 


light foil. 5 
| IC. I have ſet the roots "hich 117. Linaftir font me, . 


= is 1 newly- dug-up ridge in my garden, which bore pota- 4 


toes in 1763, and bad peas this year, and conſequently i wh | ; 


5 mellow. I have ſupported the ſtalks, which are above . 5 ö 


foot long, on ſome pea-rods, that they may not rot by Iy- _ | 


ing on the ground; ; and thus I ſhall have an opportunity | 


; of. ſeeing how this burnet thrives when tranſplanted, and DD. ; 


: how much it grows in the winter. 


X. The roots of Mr. Laneafter Ty . 1 l I 


3 in May laſt, are about a foot long ; ® and hence appears 0 | 


the advantage of ſowing this ſeed i ina ſoil deeply looſened. 5 


The burnet ſeems to be a very groſs graſs, and by „ 
length of its roots to anſwer the deſcription of thoſe ſuccu- 
5 lent plants, which inſpire by their leaves, and perſpire by Y | 
_ their roots, and communicate ſuch moiſture to the ground | 
T_T enables them to live even among ; ones, as is the e caſe | | 


WM ith ſcingfein. ! 


XI. Mr. Laneafter's s account Yo, the goed ſucceſs of his.” 


; own lucerne i in drills, and the deftruction of Mr. Bells | 
oven in broad- caſt with barley, ſeems a juſt condemnation 55 


85 N the latter method. And yet it muſt be obſerved, that oY 


the ill ſucceſs of Mr. Bell's s lucern may be pe: rhaps owing, £04 


at leaſt i in part, to the ſowing too much barley with the ; 


- lucerne; for he told me, that his ſeedſman had given too 0 
much of the former. _ „„ . 
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It may deſerve further trial, whether a ſmall quantity of. - 
"ks: ſown with lucerne, may not contribute to keep | 
down the weeds, at the ſame time that it may not be ack 


ful enough to keep down the lucerne. 


XlII. Mr. Lancafter's obſervation, that the ny of lucerne | 

 equires. a favourable ſeaſon, ſhould not diſcourage Its. -: 
daulture, as it muſt anſwer well when cut for green ſumme: - _ 
fodder; andif lucerne will ſupply good green aer fodder - 
and burnet good green winter-fodder, the farmer need not 
be ſolicitous about a good een e hitherto: of 


35 ſuch conſequence, 


. hough the Ry ” burnet has: not hank 3 ©, 

5 3 us till lately, it ſeems to have been not unknown 
to our anceſtors; "He for Shakeſpeare, in one of his hiſtorical 

g plays, (1 do not juſt now recollect which) 1 in a deſcription —_ 
of the beauties of F) ance, places burnet among other excel- 
lent plants; ; and, no > doubt, the mo took. his idea from . 


5 his native country. 


5 55 XIV. In the foring of A. . 1752, x fowed . acres 

. with lucerne, and had as bad ſucceſs as Mr. Bell has had, 5 

| but 1 had "vg 5 

i diſadvantages greater than Mr. Bell encountered, viz. that 

I ſowed oats with my barley, and therefore ſowed earlier = 

than I need to have done had [ ſowed barley only with my . 

. lucerne; ; conſequently I could not have my ground in ſo 
fine order as it might have been a month later; 5 beſides the | 

3 _ weeds had more time to grow, and the oats. got up tao N Do 

be a ſhade ſooner than barley. would have n, and Nee 


though the ſoil ſeemed to promiſe well: 


= ſhaded the plants of lucerne. 


I would for theſe reaſons ady! ſe any one e, "hs ſows. C91 n . 


N lucerne, to ſow rather barley 1 than Cats. The feed too, 


_ which 4 got from an eminent ſeedſman in London, was 85 | 
5 bad, inſomuch that the farmer who ſowed it, Upon biting 5 
ſeveral of the ſeeds, propheſicd chat little or it Wo . g 
come up; and he propheſied aright. t. 


XV. Mr. Mills (Vol. III. page 383. ) con cludes; that lar 


. net will anſwer well upon downs; and his reaſon! is, | that 


5 commonly find burnet grow on very. ws and 2 jOAUIW 101 = - 


. as Mr. Mitts has not yet ſhown ele ul, 
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2 acquatnted with n leſs nd can be 1 to o his obi 
nion herein. 
AVI. Parkinſon's account of. gar 8 net is, alan 4 it is 
the wild fort cultivated | in gardens to be men on a occaſion, 
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NUMBER LXXXV. 


4: Method 7 preventing a bret (he on leg Land, 4 ſom | 
5 5 5 "Tn IT PO 


| Guorumann, F 


OST farmers are ford x new wheat: pot aſk them | | 
why they : are ſo, and they can aſſign u reaſon; it 


N ” gh for chem, that their anceſtors have been the f 


| Se, as well as their effects, have found by 3 5 
5 that it is ſometimes moſt advantageous : to ſow old wheat. 
Il have a field of twenty acres, W which, whenever, for a 


- io ſpace of time, it came in courſe. to be ſown with 1 
10 wheat, was always ſure to make it winter-proud. 1 
Ts el. being rather light, was not perhaps the beſt ” 


adapted to the growth of wheat; yet was it convenient to | 


me to ſow it in its turn with wheat, for "ay reaſons, | 


. 7 particularly as it lay near my houſe. 


I endeavoured therefore to find ſome remedy for his... | 


diſtemper, as 1 thought i it, in the ſoil : 1 tried ſeveral ſorts $24 


of manure, and even leſſened the quantity, but without 


oF anſwering my expectations; at laſt accident pointed 5 


1 85 out to me a remedy 1 had long ſought i in Vain 


Towards the latter end of wheat ſeed- time, "about | ten 
1 years ago, my ploughmen were putting a finiſhing ftroke to 
ſowing; but ſuddenly one of them came to me, with. a re- 


A port that they had not ſeed enough: I was for ſome time ata 


: loſs what to do, as my Iced wheat was expended; and the - 


Hes weather being fine required diſpatch. At length, however, 


* recollected 1 had in the houſe a | fack of old whenk, © in- 
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tende for family uſe; I ordered them to take it, 1 


ſowed it accordingly. 


In about three monthsafter, on view! ng the fiel 1 It Foun ad 


+ ww 


that the old wheat was backwarder than 1 ie new; and this 


inſpired me, the next wheat-ſeed time, to try 01d wheat 


on my twenty acre field above mentioned, imagining the 


crop would not then be winter-proud. I ſucceeded as 

well as 1 could wiſh, and have ever ſince continued this 5 
practice on all my land t hat is ſo inclined, . I muſt how- | 
ever 5 chat 4 fow old wheat rather earlier. chan 1 do 


| ” @ am, Gro NTLEMEN, 8 | hs 
Middleſex, . . Four hun wle fer ervant, 


Os. 17 1764. 33% ũ ĩ 


NUMBER  LXXXVI. | 


4 


. due rie bes 7000 Cor 15 5 er Ea, : fre wn firing in 5 


th, e Ale. | 


Grxrikuzw, 


J XVII ING to 0 0 ite my. mite for the e benefit 
1 5 of my brother farmers, I I all inform you of an 
5 accident which. had like to have happened to me laſt 
e ; e 


* 


Ay had lat year twenty a acres of TV rley, which Was rather 


. weedy at harveſt: on this account I was deſirous of giving 
às much field-room, as I con weniently could; but the w „a- 

ther promiſing to be very wet, and indecd afterwards it 
x: was really ſo, [ was obliged to cart t my barley * V which I . pup Re, 


into the bay of a large bar . 


| Whilſt this work. was going 8 1 chances to 1 3 > 
BE called out about ſome buſi nefs, and in my abſence my S 
got a horſe upon the mow to tread ! it, W i ch was very in- OR 
= diſcreetly done of him; for the weeds not being choroughly | 
2 1 the whole rick of barley heated to a violent degree, = 


1 that I was greatly apprebentiye. of its firing 
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My men were in a violent hurry to get it out of the 
bar n; but this L would by no means conſent to; however, 


ordered one of them to get upon the barley with a cutting 


knife, and cut in it a round hole like a well. He began = 


the work; but in about five minutes, being almoſt over- 


come by the heat, I ſent another to relieve him; and thus | 


they worked, ſpell and petty till 188 had Bot to the ROO: N 
een, 2 
This round hole ſaved my bales, and chats my ban” 1 
doo, for it for med, as it Went a chimney or r flue, to ha = 
off the heat. 3 


As this method Would not, "perhaps, have occurred: 10 


5 every one, I ſend it to you as 2 hint to be always: at hand 0 

| TERRY TOE: ule, and am, „0 | 
Gxvrikuev, „ 

„ Your humble ſervant, — M 

" Hungerford, * les e , T2 E. M 1 4 

Nov. 231704. „„ „ f 


1 NUMBER LXXXVIL 1 8 
. & the Benefit f Line, aft as 4 1 rf, ing fr. V. bet 


| GenTLEMEN, | 


Have, for ſome years laſt ſt: held: a ae e ble ae | 
in this county of Leiceſter, and have, thank & God, we 


. met with ſome ſucceſs in my practice. 1 


i My methods of far ming are thought by many to ave 9 

1 ſomething peculiar in them; yet, as I do not often mi- 

5 1 no one has a right to find fault with me. — 
5 Great part of my far m is s very g 200d wheat land, the foil . 
being a ſubſtantial loam. ! . 2 2 

1 frequ ently, as well as . reſt of my neighbours, ks D 

uſe of lime as a manure; 5 but then I uſe it e from 8 

wh at they do. J 8 e 

The common pra. tice 1 18, 10 137 about forty buſhels of un⸗ . 

Naked lime on an acre, which makes a peck on every ſquare 1 

8 ch, 1 fa buſhel whe! TY it is naked. 25 On wheat land 

T KR „ _ | they 


Ld 


| | | | I 
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i they ſpread the lime at the ſame time they ſow the „ 10 
but this is a way I do not much approve, and for this rea- — 
ſon I vary my practice. The method I uſe is as follows: Jil 
I ſow my wheat without laying on any manure; but in the 0 
: beginning of the month of F ebruary I get, for every acre ” Wi | 
of land I intend to lime, twenty buſhels of that manure, .. 
unſlaked, and forty buſhels of fand, or the rubbiſh of a y C "i | 
„„ Ff... 
3 Towards the latter end of the month 1 cauſe the lin to = 
be ſlaked, which doubles its meaſure, and very well mix-. 1 
ed with the ſand; immediately after which, in the laſt week : 0 
of the month, 1 have it ſcattered by wa 7 of top-drefling _ 4 
over the green wheat; and as rain generally r ſucceeds, it 0 
18 ſoon waſhed down to the roots of the Pane, and gives mM 
them a vigour and ſtrength of growth, that is really aſto- 5 | {i 
niſhing. to a pe: on who had never ſcen this method Price : = 
Th his is my way, 3t 1 ſee the weather i 18 $ inclinable to be — AM 
wet; but if it is dry, and not likely to rain, 1 double the ay 4] 
quai ntity of ſand, in order to ta ake away all dan: ger of the = 
_ wheat- -plants being burnt, or hurt, bye the & trongly -corroſiv 8 5 =. 
power: of the lime, 35 1 
„ Phe above method I weld» WI ingly cn to the 41 
5 | attention of your readers; and though I have benefited . | 1 
greatly by it, yet need they not take my word, as it is ſo = 
very eaſy to make a ſmall trial, and forn m a Judgment from ig 
: the ſucceſs they may V N $f 
| . muſt obſerve, that I look upon it to he almoſt a matter | Hil 
ol indifference what kind of ſand L uſe, except that I prefer I 
lime-ſtone ſand to the cryſtal ſand, as being moſt abſorb- {71841 
ent, and! in truth prefer the rubbiſh of broken bricks to | : ST | 
£7 it i perhaps he dee to 101 3 your readers my 35 Bll 
motive for this preference; yet tha ar 1 may not de thought OE 19 
I, abſcure, E hall d nn... . ne wo 
When lime is faked: it crambles and falls into o very mi- „„ 1 
nute particles: the ſmalleſt of theſe particles are, togetner = 
With the moiſture that adheres to them, abſorbed by the „ 55 Ui! ; 
Lo large open pores. of | the brick rubbiſh, which afterwards | he 1 
. _ ns B I: ati Uiſpenſes 5 


. 


* 


23 
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diſpenſes them by ſlow degrees to the ſoil on which it is 
laid, for the ſupport of the crop: this occaſions the opera- 
tion of the lime to be more equal; the parts which were 
not abſorbed, are firſt attracted by the earth; theſe nouriſh 
the youn s plants, which, in time growing Aronger, have 


power to tou from the ablorbent rhe PREY: it had re- 
"OR for their uſe. 


This ny be called refining n. cer 5 


know it has its uſe. e ho 
OD 4 am, Grvrr EMEN, es, os 
9 Your humble ſervant, 


Leicefter, lee, - UV 
% os 5 
N UI M B E LXxxV nr. 
07 5 bejt A FHO 75 77 ; ns Pla 

CGESTLEMEN, Fe, 
DEAS ſometimes t turn out a good crop to the = mer; | 
WO 2 Jet ee ſure of them cill they are thieſhed and f 
fold. 1 . 5 15 5 - CC 

= had, laſt yea r, a ſield of fifteen acres undet r hog-- pens, 


and had reaſon to have expected 4 conſidera able crop; bu + 
1 through the rn Management of ſome of wp. mer 1 Ito lt az grea 1 
| port of it. 5 FF ¾ ᷣ 
J ſent two companies into the © fl at one tir me, te 5 back : 

them, one on cach ſide; ; but 1 oh ſerved a great difference : 
Sf} their manner of working On 
think, if 1 5 right, can e from 1 rk. 


part 225 of t! ho Tn 0 no: 1 . 


3C1 &L. lire, ba ed 


their wads very large, A 1d made quick W ork of it ; but 
the others. th jough they made Teſs progreſs,” took 
: PAINE, laying the wads fm all e Al nd. re! Zul 


1 'b e conſequence was, indeed, wheel expected; for 
wet weather coming on, thou: ah. 15 had 155 „hole careful by 
and dil igently turned, the la gc Vacs brit 


| NO 1 | 


x n ſhed a 8 
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to be caught in the rain, being much ſooner fit for carting 


than thoſe hacked in the ordinary method; and this is often 
of no inconſiderable COntEQuences as a day loſt i is ſometimes ; 


the loſs of a Crop, 
I hope my brother farmers. ll take this caution ia 


pool part, and remember to hack their Peas 1 in ſmall wads, 3 


55 turnin, nz the wads very freque ntly,. . 
: - Lam, GENTLEMEN, 
1 Oxford, e | _ Your e ſervant, 


N U M B E * LXXXIX. 
4 aue es. 60 j 55 and «cheap Remedy fir the Saal and ' Dy; in She. 


85 NrLEMEx, 


every well -wiſher to his country, or himſelf, to preſerve 


5 the he alth and ſave the lives of the moſt uſeful ani- 
8 mals j in it; and of them all, I think the ſheep require | 
our firſt © care, for many ii reaſons. 1 cannot ſay but 
8 there are many valuable receipts, in the courſe of your col- 
. lection, adapted to that end; and the writer 8 of them de- 15 
Nerve applauſe for their zood intentions ; but! in ſome in- 


— Kances they fall ſhort of the deſired paint. 85 


conſiderable quantity of the peas; whereas that part which 
Was hacked in ſmall wads, took no damage. 
A neighbour, to whom I told the accident that had hap- 
pened to me, anſwered, that he had two or three times ex- 
perienced the like; but that of late years he had been - 
_ careful to prevent, by making his men hack his peas in 
very ſmall wads; by which caution they were ſeldom liable 


c CE PT. my thanks for giving 2 place t to my 3 25 
letter in Auguſt laſt, though you have altered ſome 

| 55 the words, but. nothing of the meaning of it: in ſome 
5 caſes? 'tis your Aer to do ſo, and none ſhould be offended 
2 with you for doing t hat. But now to. buſin ess 
It is the duty, and indeed ſhould be the inclination, of - 


JJC = 
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The two greateſt enemies the ſheep, or at leaſt their 
wool (which is the moſt valuable part of them) have, 
are the ſcab and fly. I believe they deſtroy more wo 
than all the other diſee {es incident to that animal. _ 

In Vol. II. of your Muſeum, page 172. Mr, Veley gives | 
us an appr oved remedy for the ſcab, and at the fame time 

enters ſomewhat into the nature of that diftemper. For my 

dun part, I have e not preſumption enough to look into fit 
N cauſes; ſecondary ones are all J aim at: I always took na- 
ture to be a wiſe inſtructor, and the ſureſt guide; but if 
we will hobble out of the way ourſelves, ſhe is not t to 

blame. - | : . e 5 
agree with Mr. * 7 that; in it and eV ery of ther FI 5 
a temper a ſheep labours under, the blood is more or leſs 
affected and diſturbed; which. diſturbance, if 1 am not 


5 miſtaken, the faculty call a fever; therefore it muſt be : 
g always s conſidered, that a fever i is no more than a ſtruggle Þ 


| of nature to get rid of ſome enemy in the blood, by throw 1 


ing it out by ſome of the outlets of the body, namely, by 7 

fue at, urine, or ftool ; ar: upon the ark, ace of the Kin: 

5 and then ſhe ſeems to fay, IL have thro Wil the diſtemper out 4 
N. 


to your v iew, and there deſtroy it by proper. applications. 


It ſurely is no ſcab until it 18 thrown out upon the ſkin. -. | 


” ond when it 18 thrown out, what ay Als it giving interne 3 | 


remedies, to do that which nature has done before? If i it be 8 


out, there's your ailment ; and I think, gentlemen, it is an 


axiom in phyſic, that when a diſtemper i is once known, it is 


| half cured: if it is only coming out, my advice would be, I 
: not to diſturb nature, who is always acting for our good, in” 7} 


a wiſer an 1d better manner than we. can do ourſelyes : the 


: ſometimes inc deed i is too weak for her office, and Ae | 


too firons; 1 in the one caſe ſhe is to be properly aſſiſted, and 


, 


in the of ther, prudently reſtrained; and when we do more 


fr leſs, the effects are generally fate. E | hope this will i: atisſy I 
3 E Mr, Veſey, that he 18 not alto: zether in e ric ight, : an Y * 
more chan his neichbours. „%% nt 
Ns 3 0 cure an ilinels with 2 > ſew medicit ines, is 28 comme n. 


dable, as to ſay a cre: at de: in a few words: One great ob- 


Atacle to Mr. * eley's treatment of heep with ſcab, is, its 
deing teo compound, troub leſome, Ang: laborious, Fe eng: 
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aſide the expence, and, where there are a creat number of 


| ſheep, hardly to be practiſed. I „ remedies 

for the ailments of ſheep be as ſimple as poſſible, and to be 
obtained and prepared with as little trouble; for certain I 
am, gentlemen, when it is otherwiſe, many will let their 


; flocks. go negected, or at beſt leave them to a ſlovenly 


ſhepherd, who knows very little of che matter; and when 
clip-day comes, when the poor creatures are out of 


their wool, (bt they had any on before) what a ſight pre- 


ſents itſelf to view! moſt parts of their ſkins being one con- 
8 tinued ſcab, and other parts eat quite through, and deep into 
the fleſh, by the maggot: this J have ſeen at clip- Cay, and 
may peak it; but What muſt I alledge it was owing to? 
5 Sorry am 1 to ſay, to the over credulity of the maſter, 5 
Who thought he had a ſhepherd who knew eve e 


| but the event proved. the contrary. 


Lou mult not be ſurpriſed when I ſay, what wil 1 delttof 15 


1 the fly, will allo cure the ſcab, with little or no alterations : 


_ mercury is a mortal foe to both 45 and che remedy for the 5 


fly 18 A8. follows. 


nh ake of good corroſive Cublimate, half: an ounce ; life 
She itin two quarts of rain w ater; . to which add a gill S 
- of ſpirits of turpentine : . this 1 15 the whole of it, which maſt 50 
85 be uſcd in the following manner. | . 
When the ſheep | 15 ſtruck, the 3 4 muſt mak ike a 5 
_ circle round the maggots with ſome of the water, by 
dropping zit out of a bottle: : this prevents them getting 
away, for they will not come near the water: then he - 
5 muſt ſhred or open the wool w ithin the circle, and drop K 
few drops of the water amongſt them, and rub them bout 
with his enger, and there leave e for they will all dic „„ 


preſently y. 


Sl 1] ſpeak 73S Hom my own certain n knowledge, and many 
= liber in this part of the country can do the ſame. „„ 
1 quart of the above water I add a pint of the Te 
. fimple lime- water of the London diſpenſatory ; and I de- 
dlare it from experience, there i is no more certain cure for 
the ſcab than it: I am ſure it is the cleaneſt, the ſooneſt 
: prepared, and, when en the cheapelt; 3 Which a are induce- 5 

RO IDEAS 5 | penn 5 _ W ments, 
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5 ments, 1 think, ſufficient to have N countryman make : 
uſe of it. 


I have no view in recommending the above: waters 


ſuperior to any others, or at leaſt that I know of, but Fas | 
the public good; and as ſuch, gentlemen, I hope you „ 
accept them“; who am, with all due: regar rd for your 


| -undertakin 8 1 | 
1 Your conſtant reader, =o DE 
0 te of Ely, „„ And vel. wider, 5 
5 Non 4, 176 1 8 e . 


NUMBER "NC. 


: 2 Fl Stabbing heved Cattle 5 with Caution on the 80 70 


Grerkgugs, 


A . many of your e e as „ well: as ou. I 
. ſelves, are deſirous of knowing. the particular me- 


hr | thods of ſtabbing. hoven beaſts, give me leave to commun 
cate to you what I know relative to it, as it came under 8 
| =Y own eye and hand. 1 % ö 
= our correſpondent j in ; Fepwanbar laſt, ned. 7 Des. | 


nian, honeſtly gave you his method of performing it: in 85 


- like manner I beg you will accept mine. N 


Some few years ago, 2 neighbour of mine had: A but: 


lock under this diſtemper, and never ſecing any thing g 275 8 
the kind before, he came to me for my advice: the ox Was s fo. - 

| bad and blown up, he could not ſtand. * had ſome w her. 5 
rcead of this operation, but never had ſeen it performed, 
N however, 1 upon this occaſion, ſeeing the abſolute necellg Keg 
1 for ſome kind of relief, 1 turned. operator myſelf. | 


I took a ſharp- pointed pen- -knife, and fixing my eye e on 


the. moſt prominent part of his belly, thruſt the blad a 


5 through the integuments quite into the abdomen : there 


1 hall be glad to hear from him as often as he has leiſure. . 


8 ifſued out a great 5 guſt of ' wind yory. ferid, with ſome water T 


; Grey: 8 
Ot | 


_ We are ck obliged to ks 3 for his receipt, and 
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of a rediſh colour : the bullock ſcemed eaſier, but far from 
well; for the wound preſently cloſed up, and admitted no 


more air to eſcape; ſo that I was under the neceſſity of ſtab- 


bing him twice more in different parts of the belly, before 
he was thoroughly relieved, which, by the help of a glyſter 

5 after the laſt ſtab, was preſently brought about : and 8 
give me leave, gentlemen, before 1 leave this ſubject, to 
give a few cautions to thoſe who may be under the neceſſity, - 
one time or other, of performing chis very uſeful operation: 

reflection and experience warrant me in them, theret ore 


= | I ſhall freely proceed, 


...- Firſt then, if it be performed with a pen- Knife, not to 
8 be fearful in puſhing i in the blade a proper length, till you. 
find wind iſſue out; for if the wind be i in the cavity of the 525 
5 5 belly, you cannot poſſibly burt the gut, the whole body of . 
tbe wind beingbetween you and it, which no reaſonable-bla- . 
* ded pen- Knife can touch; and if ths wind ſhould be pent up 
in the inteſtine, you muſt penetrate it before the beaſt can be 
relieved. To this laſt perhaps it may be objected, that ve 
L run thehazard of killing the beaſt by wounding the gut; but 
I am far from thinking fo, as I have ſeen many wounds of 


the inteſtine, both in man and beaſt, very happily cured : 


5 yet granting there might be ſome danger i in it, ſtill we are : 
certain, if the poor beaſt can pet no relief, it muſk die; and 5 
Jo circumſtanced, furely, g gen tlemen, | a doubtful remedy i is 
% : better than none at W 5 15 
— Another caution is, chat where thats w b are made 5 
in the belly with a proper pen-knife, it is not adviſeable 0 
15 have them ſown up; for where there is a continual motion 
of action, as there i is in the muſcles of the belly and parts 
3 adjacent, ſuch a practice i is not only unwarrantable, bur 
cruel; and why ſhould we not beha ave with gn to 1 
1 the brute ſpecies, as well as any other? 1 5 
1 My laſt caution and advice is, that upon all theſe deen 
E * Hows when the beaſt is relieved of his wind, a proper glyſter 1 
| ſhould be thrown on immediately, as hot as he can bear it: 
| theſe glyſters ſtrangely relieve them, by acting as a warm, 5 
comforting bath to their diſtempered nn I and empty 
a... the " of of the load of muck within them. I ae 
Vor. III. No. 16. _ 3 1 — — 
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more to ſay on this ſubject, which I doubt not in the leaſt 
will meet with general approbation, as it entirely tends to 
make this operation ſafe and eaſy; but unexpected company 7 
"Prevents r me communicatng it to you at preſent®, 


I remain, GenTLEMEN, © 
Ile of Ely, 8 Your uſual well- wither, &c. 0 
ve 15, 1764. „FC ay 'D. B. 


N U M B E * * 
4 1 fire Method Y judging when Oats, are fe to cut. 5 


e oj 


Have often heard the i inn- \-keepers complain of the thin. . 


neſs of their oats, and that they did not half nouriſh 


35 the cattie that were fed on them; yet is it very ſeldom that 


you find. any reaſon aſſigned for this thinneſs and poverty 1 — 
£ of the grain... Ne 


To ne true reaſon is 15 that the farmers in \ general. cut t chit = 


| ” oats too ſoon: they ks itinto their heads, that rain does not 5 
much hurt oats in the ſwarth ; : and moſt of them are of 
opinion, that when oats are cut green, they ripen in the | 
feld before they are carried: but this is a great miſtake, So 
for they never increaſe i in ſize or plumpneſs after they are 
i ſevered from. their roots; on the contrary, though they 
5 may ſeem to have attained, by I ing in the field, a greater | 
Cegree of maturity, it is not the caſe. 


It is indeed true, that the ſuperfluous moiſture will « eva 


Cr porate; but then the grain, not being arriv ed to full per foe: 
tion, inſtead of ripening,. ſhrinks. and ſhrivels Within che 
hulk, and contains ane a very ſmall portion of crude. = 
2 ſour. : 1 5 N | e 


4 know it will be urg zed, that FE cats : are 1 to hand a, 


: too long, they are very apt to brit and ſhed. To this Lan- ” a 
ſwer, chat there is no > occaſion to let them ſtand 600 lune. 


: let 


* We mould be ghd to hear again ſpeedily from ur. : 


| gentle an. E. O. 
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let the farmer cut them at a proper time, and he will find 

that ſuch huſbandry will turn out greatly to his advantage. 5 
The true and proper time of cutting them is as ſoon as the | 

oat corn bites dry, and before the oat parts ti too 988 from f 


: the chaft or cheſt which encloſes it, 


This may be of uſe to many if you will give it a place 8 


in . work, and} in ſo doing you will alſo oblige, 


GENTLEMEN, ED 
"Portfmourd; 8 Rc Your conſtant aer, ot 
Nov. Sor — * Fo e Er rox. ; 


N U * B E * xl. 
ae Li judging rohen B. Wy 7s fe to. maw. 5 


GxxTIEMEx, 


— 


without farther trouble, attain its perfect maturity. 


This is however a great error in practice, and the 
1 | maleſters | in e have abundant reaſon to kind fault 
with it. %%; ́ „ 
| 0 [When ae is cut bee it is ; ripe, if i it happens to be: ED 
8 ry thin-ſkinned ſort, it will ſhrivel and wrinkle in the field; 
and ifi it is a thick- ſkinned ſort, the flour ſhrinking, there f 


will be a ſenſible cavity between it and the lein; neither 


= does this malt ever come well in matting. . 
Another inconvenience alſo attends mowing it before - 
= it 18 ripe, which is, that it threſhes much worſe, and 48: - 


: apt, on that account, to be bruiſed under the flail. 


ES Moſt farmers, if they ſee that the grain is full, dry and. BY 
A | hard, imagine their barley muſt then of courſe be ripe; 
E ba this they alſo miſtake, a as the only certain method 
1 the farmer has: of jud; ging. when it Is fit to mor, is to 
obſerve when the ears droop, and fall, as it were, double 
gagainſt the ſtraw. When 8 ka the ears are ſo dou bled, 


TOTH ING is more common among firmers a. 
DP to mow barley before it is ripe, thinking, if they 
5 allow it a little field- room to lie in the ſwarth, it will, 55 
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then let him ſend in his mowers, who may make quick 
work, and he may carry his barley almoſt as ſoen as it 
is down, without any danger of its heating in the mow. 
I have ſometimes found it worth my while to get the 
: ſtrong weeds, ſuch as thiftles, and others of that nature, 
5 picked out of my barley as it lay i in ſwarth. 
ö 1 am, GENTLEMEN, 
Tour humble ſervant, 
And conſtant 8 


"Watkerd, 1 A HexTrozpomRE Farms. 
Nov. 25, 1764 es 


N U M B * R XIII. 
4 Method f reco vering . «fat ted Chath recommended. 


| GraTLaER, 35 


Am very happy in | having. met t wich the approbation of.” 
fo ſen! ib! 2 Aman as vour correſpondent. V. has proved 


| himſelf to be by his very uſeful letters. I with ſincerely | 


he may continue to enrich your. work with his labours : 2 
'Y would Ps now and then contribute yy Miles. 8 85 | 


= le fo plus: as s Mr. Y- wou ald Hs me an conyGir.- | : 
IT acknowled ge with great willingneſs, that the obſerva: . 


tions of Mr. I; with reſpect to a few words of ſcience ” 


made uſe of in my letter, would be very juſt, if it was to 
be read by many common farmers; but the truth is, I did 
3 eek fatter myſelf it would be read. by many of them; the 


doctrine contained in it being ſo new, t that few of them will 


reliſh it, or even attempt't to adopt the bractice recommended 
by it. | = 5 | | - | TY | 5 
9 5 My" letter was ; principa 31 ly | intended for this. reading « of ; 
-_ gentle men, as J was, and ſtill am, fully } enfible, that if this 


- doctrine, which tends fo evid lently to DAE g up the value of : 
their eſtates, is once patronized by them, and put into prac- _ 


tice, the advantages will be ſo very apparent, that ä 
Farmer Will for his own interelt! f allow che per. N 
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"This then in ſome meaſure accounts for my ufing the 
7 terms objected to, which I thought not obſcure, and ima 
gined to be more expreſſive of my ideas than any other 
words or phraſes that occurred to me. It was natural to 
Write as I thought, : anda good father had taken care, above 
fifty years ago, to have my thoughts methodized by an 
carly attention to my education; fo that though a far- 


mer, if I am ignorant, it is entirely my own fault. 


1 muſt once more, before I pay the laſt debt to nature, | 


- recommend an attention to my letter on recovering ſubſi- 


FO ded chalk*. The value of this doctrine and practice will | 
not E be known | in common till MANY years 3 after | 
N my” death. CO 


1255 GEN TIEMEN, 1 
Hundreds of bier, „ Your” 85 A ſecond time, 


Dec. 7 75 1 Oe A FARMER, 


NUMBER Xe1v. 


. io Some Par 8 rolatins to the Old jo ex F: armer”s ; M7 Hel, had of: 
Huſbandry. (See No. XLVIII. of this Volu me , and 


Mela eee = „„ 


Gexrrzukx, 


5 Lictated by 3 an idle, ſpeculative curioſity, © 


es page 198. "of this Volume, 


— 


- 3 


I. >; ks * 
— "7 as K 
2 — — — . 


7 HE NI wrote to you a few days ag0, it v was not K 
WV my intention to trouble you, at leaſt for ſome time, 
OL. with any more of my letters: at my years it is troubleſomne 
to write; yet do Jonce more take up my pen, to give ſome _ 
ſatisfaction to a correſpondent who ſigns himſelf E. 8. * 
your work. | (See page 294. of this Volume) rn oO 
Ibis gentleman, whoever he may be, writes FR a man 5 
i of ſenſe; and I am well ſatisfied he is a friend 1,” and a 
lover of, huſbandry : this conſideration | it is Induces 1 me to 
take any notice of his queries, as I conclude they a are not 


But =, 


r carr a A 


MY 
=> 
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uw 
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But to proceed, the number of loads I laid on each 


| acre was not always the ſame : I ſuited the quantity to the 
nature and condition of the ſoil. The practical huſband- 
man muſt know, that in the ſame farm where the ſoil is 


all called a ſtiff clay, he will, when he ploughs it, find 


that the nature, or condition at leaſt, of the clay in the 
i ſeveral fields, will vary, it being in ſome places very tub 
born, in others more inclined to be cr umbly. 


My firſt buſineſs then, when I went about to chalk, 


7 was, to examine into this matter; and on the ſtiffer ſoil 
I laid to the quantity of forty loads on an acre, and on 
Ls other parts of the farm not more than twenty: on com 
mon clay, of a middling nature, from thirty to thirty-ſix i 
loads on an acre, is a good quantity. As to the coſt, ä 
| impoſlible to aſcertain it, 28 I fetched it all home With my 
_ own teams: but in this country many reckon, that to 
Chalk a farm well, all expences included, will coſt five 295 
N Pounds an acre. I did not find it ſo dear. „„ 


In time, all the chalk will certainly bie 6 at Jef, ET 


- face a conſiderable part of it, that an indifferent perſon. | 
would not know the land had been ever chalked; and : 9 
WD when it ſinks 1 in large lumps, it is evidently prejudicial, | 


I have no particular method of ploughing my land : 


dur deep ſoils we, indeed, plough deeper in common „ 
5 where the bed of vegetable earth lies ſhallow. When! 
trench- plough a field, I go as deep with the ſecond plough = 
as four good horſes 26d ſtrong cattle can well draw, being 2 
about as i Jeep again as it is ploughed 1 in common. 1 

: As to the kind of compoſt I uſe, it has been various : 1 
. but that which © molt frequently lay on my land is m 7 
e poſed of yard- dung „ ſand of any ſort, brick and lime rub- 0 
bdbiſh, when I can = it, with a few buſhels of ordinary 
1 lime. This is often turned till it becomes 4 mellow _ 
ge mixture; ; and 1 lay it on to the quantity of from eight to 
| twelve tumbril- loads an Acre, according as my land has 5 

been more or leſs drawn by the crops, and with ſome _ 

thong ht alſo as to its condition of improvement by the - 

Chalk. 5 „ 5 
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TI never would, nor ever did, confine myſelf to any 
becher courſe of crops; I always ſow what my land 
will beſt bear, without any regard to cuſtomary methods 
of huſbandry. I never fallow above once in four years, 
and not even then unleſs my land is got foul. After a 


; a fallow 1 frequently ſow oats, then wheat, thirdly, horſe. 


- - beans (I generally prefer the common ſorts, and have 
them ſet by hand in rows, and hoed); after the horſe- 
beans, if the land is in good tilth, barley; then wheat 

again, upon which, in the ſpring, I ſprinkle a few pounds 


4 {about twenty) of clover-ſeed : the ſecond year I turn up 


: 5 the clover, and ſow wheat a ſecond time, on once plough- 
ing, it being harrowed 1 in: after the wheat I ſow often the 
winter tare, which I cut green for my cattle; and then, 


if the land is inelined to be foul, I give it a fallow: 


IJ muſt obſerve, that in this courſe, after the beans are 1 
off. I give the land before Chriſtmas a dreſſing of com- 


5 poſt for the enſuing crop of barley. 


Sometimes, as I obſerved before, 10547 tow three 9554 By 

. before. a fallow, and theſe 1 vary according to circum- 

ſtances; but I ſeldom chuſe to ſow wheat fog. A firſt crop, . 
asi it is the way, on our lands, to have a full crop of: * eech, 1 


: | beſides the chance of the corn lodging *. 5 


As to the nature of the chalk I lay on my land, 1 hiwe 
always preferred the ſoft, fat, dne ſort, as . E much 5 
ſooner incorporated with the ſubſtance of the toil, -thati" 
that which is harder and of a more ſtony nature: the for- . 
8 ; mer diſſolves into a kind of ſoft pul p, the latter into Ane 
Ft grit, much more likely to eſcape the pores of the clay, 
SE : x the other, which | is in ſubſtance more aflim ilated to - 
— nature. 3 ͤ ĩ ”]ðk17˙U „„ 
I never was. curious to enquire who at pits the chalk 
| brought. to the port of Maldon came from, except that 
I knew it was from Kent; 1 ſatisfied myſelf by examining 5. 
5 into its quality before 1 loaded my. wat on and alw ays 
» | 25 8 . chose - 
] - Many of the Eſſex farmers are . che e fide opinion with _ 


1 our correſpondent, thinking. not without reaſon, that the dung 
ſtocks the land with Weeds 4 this 1s TRE: reaſon ror takin is fret A5 


8 crop 95 Cats. 8 
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choſe ſuch as 5 5 have above deſeribed when 1 could 
get it WE; 
- 2: ür correſpondent wants to know how often Tylavich | 
my land in the courſe of my crops; but he ſhould refle& 


that it is impoſſible to lay down any rule in this reſpect: 


: Y regulate my cond uct in this matter according to the order 
of my land, always taking care to get it into good tilth, 


though I give ever ſo many ploughings; ; but the getting | 
land in order. does not ſo much depend on the number of | 
ploughings, | as on the time of giving them : however, I } 
uſually give two ploughings Tor oats; three, four, and | 


even five for wheat; two for horſe-beans; four for barley, 5 
-QE- ſometimes only goes) and one for Wheat 1 it 18 . 95 
: ſown on a clover lay. „ . | 


. hope 1 have now, in Ho means; latiaßel y your « cor- 5 — 


eee dent's deſire of knowing more of my methods of 


TN farming; and 1 am very glad that my health, which is de- 5 | 


_ clining apace, has permitted me to write this letter. ö 
: ſhould have entered more at large on the ſubject, but that 


1 find my ſpirits fail me when J attend too much to 
b thinking. T muſt plead old-age in excuſe for any defi- | 


. Ejencies which may appear in this letter; and this plea 
mould the ſooner be allowed, as I mean well: wiſh to do | 
ſome good in the world before 1 dic, and am Mill, - 250 


pefore, „ GENTLEMEN, Your' Wee 
Hundreds of. b. - „„ A Fans, _— 
Dec. hy ee e j 


NUMBER xcv. „„ 
Simple Ae Ys pre venting the Sue. ae gg 


es” i 


Have ſeen a great * 1 2 1 deal 1 heard 5 
8 great deal, of the benefits ariſing from ſteeping 1 


wheat in brines 3 other preparations to prevent its being . 


| finutty : ſome have anſwered, others have miſcarried ; but 7 


2 RG 
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bY always obſerved, that if the ſeed was well waſhed, | it 


5 failed not. 


I! took the hint, n wel; in a 21015 tub, ſoit ſeed = 

I knew to be ſmutty: 1 walked it, I ſay, in plain ſimple ; 
water, ſtirring it violently with birchen brooms ; and took 
care, from time to time, to o ſkim off the light corn, p | 


rities, Ec. 


"Tt anſwered well, «04 I have continued the practice ever 
- fince: let your pradtical readers Dy 1 it, and wy will do 5 
„ the ſame." ©. 1 5 
— I am a lover of LY 1 ſhall now conclude, and Fon 


5 GENTLEMEN, 1 
1 8, Oe. 


A Nonrork Farm. . 


NUMBER XOVI. 


7 gene claude s repeing the No ature ; and Proeries 1 


Marl.. . 


Grvrigukx, - 


Here ſend you ſome probable account of the nature 
1 and properties of marle, in hopes it may lead ſome _ 
of your publick-ſpirited correſpondents t to ploy: their : 


8 | thoughts on the ſame ſubject. 


Firſt then, I apprehend, that a mixture of chalk and 85 

5 clay will produce what we commonly call A chalky marle ; 1 = 

and that the ſeveral different colours we uſually find in 
marle may be perhaps entirely owing to the nature and _ 
colour of the ſeveral different ſorts of ys with ION - 5 
. the chalk may happen to be mixed. „ 
1 N believe we ſhall find, upon a ſtrict enquiry, that 5 . 

5 are various ſorts of clay, which exactly reſemble all the 
different colours we uſually find in marle, at the ſame time 


that they contain none of the eſſential prof erties of it ; 


Ha as, for inſtance, there is a kind of blue clay 1 in Eſſex, which 
1 of ſo NA. and Kubbogy: a Tan as to be totally unfit EE 


5 * 2 


xs 
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for the nouriſhment of any kind of plant: with this clay : 
they frequently make their barn- floors z it anſwers the pur- 


poſe extremely well. Other inſtances of this nature 
RE . be eaſily produced. TEES 


To this may be added, that- has "chalk 18 - afed:: 48 


manure, which it uſually i is, in ſmall quantities 5 ge it 
fon loſes its e or, in ot other Words, it ſoon ſeem. 5 
5 be entirely loſt. N N 
That chalk and cla ar will make a chalky marle, forms 9 
highly probable; a and perhaps the other different ſorts of 


marle may be accounted for in the ſame manner, by ſup- 


poſing that this difference may principally conſiſt in the 
5 different ſorts of eart th, or other matter, with which the c 


cChalk may happen to be mi; ced; for inſtance, clay, ſand, 


ſtoney g gravel; and hence may * that difference, both 


in its nature and ſubſtance, as well as Colour. 
That this i is not altogether improbable, will : appear 
: con! fidering the nature bot th of chalk and marle, that the. * 


5 have both "of them 2n oily and viſcous nature, . hich nei: 

ther clay alone, or any other ſort of earth, has. Add. 
to this, that all writers agree, and experience confirms it, 7 
that they have nearly the ſame effects in their operation; 

and that, when either of them is proper to be uſed, 

\ 8 much leſs quantity of chalk, than of marle, ill {c rve for 2 


the purpoſe of manure f. 


From hence it is not probable. that chalk may c contain 
. all the eſſential properties of marle, or that marle may 


be nothing but chalk, when! in its pure and uncompc Util ded 


Bags 


. If © our corrafoondent! 5 occaſions te” at any time call! 4; 


into the hundreds of Eilex, which is the part of the co 50 


- where the cuſtom of cha king land is mom Pre Giſed, he u 


5 find that chalk is not there. uſed 3 in ſmall. quantities. E. £50 N. 98 
| + We fear our correipopgent” s hypothetis will not in all points 
and the teſt of enquiry. In our Second Volume, pa ge 370. 
1 will find a valuable tract on the nature and properties 6 _ 

marle; in which ſeveral methods are pointed out for © difcov er- PE. 


ing whether 1 it 18 genuine: let him examin e the chalk he ſuſpe ec 


to de of the nature of marle, and he may perhaps find it a genu- 
1 e marle; for ſome forts of marie have = aut Know) great 8 


= the 5 carance of chalk, 3 O. N. 
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1 cannot omit another argument in proof of what has 
been ſaid: it is an eſtabliſhed maxim, that marle is not pro- 
per to be uſed on chalky land“; and neither the uſe of chalk, 8 
or TR, is to ve often repeated on the ſame land t. 


1 Ms GENTLEMEN, 7 
Hants. e Vour moſt humble ſervants, 


5 Nov. 1 e 33 og . 


N 1 M B E * XVII. 
Pr 2 Methil f ſiting br. 


Grvri xu, 


Every year fatten a number of hoes for the x andan | 
1 markets; and it is univerſally allowed; that the pork _ 
8 Tom my ſtyes is better than moſt of what i is to be pot in 
London. It is, indeed, 5 fine, ſweet, white, and has 7 
a true flavour. | 5 : 


This difference Ariſe from two « or three cafes. In the 


5 firſt place, I put up none but young porkers ; ſecondly, 
1 fatten them all on ſweet, wholeſome food, ſuch as barley 

and oatmea], beans or peas z and, Pu I Range: them 
38 1 ſhall juſt now tell es: 

My method is, to put up four pigs in a ſtye, for they 
feed beſt i in company; 45 but, if there a are too many, they are oy 


F D2 HER 7 apt 


8 * Farmers 95 there isa creat and manifed Athers nce in the 
effects of chalk and marle; the firſt is well known to be the pro- 

: pereſt manure for a tif clay, whereas the laſt is, they ſay, only 

proper to be laid on light ſoils : how far this will ho I | good, we- 

” mall not at preſent examine. E. O. N. 50 
It is well known in modern practice, that the ul both of 

— chalk and marle may, with {ome neceſſary precautions, be ſafely _ 
_ repeated on the ſame land, as often as there may be occaſion. 
When our correſpondent has examined, as we recommend he 
- ſhould do, into the nature of chalk and marle, we ſha'l he obli- 


ved to him if he would communicate to us the refult of his expe- 


Aiments. In the mean time, it would be eſteemed a favour, if he 
would, through the channel of our work, communicate to tt 
public ſome of the practices in ns angry, peculiar 5 the k 1 


ountey of Hampſkite, E. O. 
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apt to quarrel. The firſt week they are moderately fed ; 


thrice, during the ſecond week, I mix with their barley- 
meal as much antimony as will lie on a ſhilling ; ; and the 


third week I twice give them the ſame e „ = 
need obſerve it is in powder. | 


This purifies their blood, gives them an n appetite, and 4 
5 makes them thrive a- pace. oo 
Pray publiſh this for the benefit of your readers, who 1 
85 will be wiſe if — adopt the practice. 1 
Believe me, Genera, 


e 5 Nor wel of London, _ Your TING ſervant, 


1 — HE: ” . 5 | » L. - 


oe : . „ — —_— „ 


NUMBER XVIII. 
7 a clawed Mai ne-Horrow fir tearing 10 8 ll. 


Gerne, „% a 5 5 
do buſineſs calling me a into be bert time : 


gh =. with a machine ſomewhat reſembling. a harrow; but 


itt had wheels, and the teeth, or men, 7 were formed at | 
5 bottom in ſcratching claws. „ 


I perceived they were ata up the ſtubble; 3 8 . 
| truth, the machine ad me off Aa ”—_ deal of work ina 
= little tim. : 1 55 
I could wiſh ſome bY your | Kentiſh ks would fend 0 
” you up a model of this machine, as it appears to be won- 


5 derfully uſeful in ridding the land of ſtubble; which S 


not but be of great ſervice to the farmer, as he maß 
thereby get his land much ſooner into proper tilth for 2 


: | ſecond crop, and may, beſides, receive ſome benefit from 
uſing the ſtubble as a firing to heat the oven, brew, and 


waſh with. This is a matter of ſome moment where - 


- wood is dear, as it is in our country; though, in many”. 


. parts, they would not think it worth attention. 


ES Some writers in your collection are, I find, advocates 
5 for ploughiog-in © the | Bubbles. but how — can 1 defend | 
125 2 . | ſuch : 


ago, I happened in my journey to ſee ſome men at 
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juch a practice, I am at a loſs to imagine: they are, per- = | 
haps, infatuated by cuſtom ; it blinds them to their inn il 
tereſt, and they will not even wiſh to edify by the deter | | 
e of others. e 


—— — 
3 R 
* 


It is ſaid, that ſtubble, when ploughed i in, is a good : 
manure; this I doubt: however, I am at leaſt certain, 
that if the ſtubble was mowed, or clawed up by the above 
inſtrument, and formed into a compoſt-heap, with other 
mixtures, in the farmer's yard, it would be certainly ef. 
| ficacious as a manure, and that for this plain reaſon, be- 
cauſe it would be well rotted before it was laid on, and 
there would be no danger of it cankering or ſmutting the 
ſucceeding crop. I am here talking of a b oat or 
F nbi, ploughed- in for ſowing wheat. 

If a man will not diveſt himſelf of all manner - of pre- 
. judices, he will never be in a ſituation of i improving his 5 
huſbandry practices, but. may go on blundering to the end 
of the chapter. If any of your readers haye planted | 

madder with ſucceſs, I ſhould be glad if they would give 
the public an account of the method of culture they 
adopted, as I have ſome inclination to try What Len 
5 doi in 1 that ways. 
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1 am, GenTLesX, 


. | Brentwood, | Ef, . Your very humble ſervant, 5 4 
N 1 M B E R XCIx. wy SL 

| Caution 15 be ob erved « a ter ſnving Turneps « on 2 po LE 
Grvrrrukv, J On nie % 


‚ 3 _ HE ſoil of our vale i is 2 « bluiſh clay, ire with black 
1 mould, and as it lies low, all our lands are p. leu ghet 
5 in high ndges ; crols- ploughing we know little of, I 


N * 8 . mult excuſe our - omitting the 2 long con- 
5 cluding paragraph of his letter, as it contained ſome ex prefiions —.— 
Eh relative to one valuable correipondent, which we would not by... 
any means conſent te inſert ; 3 neither, i! ndeed, could they Po bl ö 
©. tend to the inſtruction or adya ntage of any one, 5 : 
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As this is the nature of the ſoil, few farmers dare fow 3 
turneps ; for though they would vid a good crop, yet 
they cannot be fed on the land; and if they are drawn, 
and conſumed elſewhere, the tap- -roots will leave holes 

into which the water running, it ſours the land, and 
greatly injures the. ſucceeding crop of barley. as 
A neighbour of mine Made the experiment, and found "2a oo 
. EO it as I lay: this, however, did not diſcourage me; for 4 | 

e years ago 1 ſowed ſome turneps on ſuch land, and | 
| having a good crop, drew them ; immediately after which | 
| Il went over the field with a heavy pair of drags. Theſes | 
| * _ raiſed a mould, filled up the holes made by the turnep- 5 
| IE... * and prevented the above accident ; 4 infomuch that . 
. had a good crop of barley after the turneps.— 

I have ſince repeated this huſbandry, and . it anſw-er; — 

wuich is the reaſon of my writing , wiſhing to propagate 1 
5 dhe knowledge of what Tay be * of to many. I a, 5 

5 „ Tour bumble | EIN ne 
tene, - N = ED A Vais Farmer, Y 


ws. e Nee - N 
— = #, pple s = $4 2 5 8 _ 
. * 7 7 > * x 2 ? 
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| NUMBER C. e 
Eo. | Some neceſſary Remarks by. the Editors. . ” . 


I E * of the Nieten Ruſticum 3 no reaſon, 
1 upon the whole, to be diſpleaſed with the character 
given 185 that work, by the authors of the Reviews: on the 
8 contrary, they take this opportunity of returning thoſe 
gentlemen thanks for the favourable reports they have made. 
But having thus paid this debt of honour, it is neceſſary a, 
they ſhould remember what they owe to themſelves and thei: 55 
_ Feputations. 335 
e Monthly Review for We” is ; the flowing 7 
paſſage relative to this collection. We cannot help 5 
thinking, that notwithſtanding the pains the editors took 
do cultivate an early correſpondence, there appears a. 
d dearth of matter ſo early as the latter end of the firſt vo- 
e lume; where we find a paper relative to a curious method : 
of propagating trees, ſaid to have been invented by one 
Mr. Barnes. This method was publiſhed ſome years ago, an 
5 50 aud, As we haue reaſon 0 ee; ee invented by 
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ce that jndafirious labourer in the literary vineyard, Dr. 


John Hill; univerſally allowed to be the molt inventive 
c of all pradiicel huſbandmen. What adds to the impro- 
& priety of republiſhing this paper among original letters, 
without taking notice of its former publication, i is, that 
„ it is pretended to be communicated by a correſpondent, one 
„ Mr, W. T. B. who affirms, that he hath tried the ſaid 
b method with ſucceſs. Now, it is in vain, while ſuch ar- 
- tifices as theſe are made uſe of, that the editors may think 
to enhance the credit of their. work by lamenting, *© that 
they are not permitted to diſcloſe the names of Weir Cor 
e reſpondents; ſome of whom ſtand fo high in the learned 
c world, that their ſanction would carry into practice ma- 
«ny. excellent precepts, which have now nothing to ſup- | 
b» port and recommend them, their own intrinfic value 
excepted.“ We would adviſe the editors, therefore, 88 
c this reſpectable publication, to ſhew themſelves, for the 
future, above theſe little arts of book-making, by candidly 
cc owning what they may think themſelves obliged to bor- 
e row; as we make no doubt they will always have "S (77; 
* cient quantity of original matter beſides, to enſure a Sonn: 
0 tinuation of the ſuccels hey have already met WHY and 


85 deſerved.” 


To this paſſage a note is + added} in theſe aids: * Will 
the editors ſay, they were really impoſed. upon by a cor- 
reſpandent? This Would argue them not to be quite ſo 
„ converſant with ſubjects and tracks of this nature, as Rey 


1 6b probably deſire to be thought.“ 


It is to be hoped, the authors of tlie Monthly Regis = 
o will not be offended if the editors, in juſtification of them 
ſelves, make ſome few candid remarks. on 708; above. 


| 5 extract, 


The encouragement they have met with! in hs correſpond- wh 


ence of many very ingenious and ſenſible men, in almoſt 


all parts of the Britiſh iſlands, occaſions, that there neither 
zs, nor has been, a dearth of matter for ſupplying this Toys.” 


lection with a ſufficient number of articles extenſiv ely and 
permanently uſeful ; and the editors are moreover of opinion, 
that the inſertion of the article above referred to was no 


| evidence of a dearth of matter. The real ſtate of the caſe 
is as follows. The above article was ſent to the editors be 


the poſt, addreſſed to the care of Mr. Newbery, 1 in St. Paul's 


Church- yard. On peruſing it they found it to be what the : ” 
writer virtually expreſſed it; namely, an Extract from a 


| Pamphlet, publiſhed ſome years ago, under the name of 


»one Thomas Barnes, gardener to WII liam Thompſon, Ef Þ 


at 4 Silla, | in cee J udging this method of propu- 


8 ; 
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gating trees worthy of being more extenſively known, than ; 
it could poſſibly be in its original mode of publication, the 
editors thought proper to inſert it in their work, marking 
the extract, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, with inverted commas: | 
this was, they ar Rn » diſtinguiſhing it ſufficiently from the 
original pieces inſerted in their collection; and though the 
authors of the Monthly Review had, in their pamphlet for 
Tune, 1759, cabal that it was not the work of a pro-! | 
_ felled gardener, but the production of Dr. H---, it was no {| 
| ways neceſſary that the editors ſhould repeat this ſuggeſtion 2 
' to their readers, particularly as they happen to differ in opi- 
nion, in this point, from the above authors, who now aſcribe _ 
the pamphlet to Dr. John Hill, his name at full Jength : 8 5 
| their reaſons for ſo doing are, however, ſtill ſecret. os 
The authors of the Review are pleaſed to ſay, it is pre- 
tended to be communicated. bya correſpondent. The beſt anſwer _ 
that can be made to this charge, is, that the original letter 
is ſtill in being, and ready to be produced to any gentleman _ 
| who chuſes to ſee it; and though the editors know not Who 
Mr. W. B. is, they hope he will, by another jetter, 1 
aſſt in clearing them of this ungenerous imputation” 
th The editors are, in ſome meaſure, at a loſs to gueſs what 7 
3 the gentlemen mean by the expreſſions, „ ſuch artifices,” 
| and < theſe little arts of book-making ;” not being eonſci- | 
CO ng 5 ous of having done any thing they have the leaſt reaſon to be 
aſhamed of. Their correſpondents, it is true, furniſh them 
with materials for a monthly pamphlet; but they do not 
on this account arrogate to themſelves ſo much praiſe as 
1 is due to the authors of the Monthly Review, Who, without > 
3 this aſſiſtance, make a like monthly publication. Os, 55 
EE: As to the note, and the inſinuation it conveys, it is haroely 7 
5 Worth regard, being fully anſwered by what has been al- 
- realy ſaid ; ſo that it 1s only neceſſary to add, that the editors 7 
never made any boaſt of their abilities, or told their readers 
how much, or how little converſant they were with tracts on 
_ agriculture, | or any other ſubject. If the encouragers of 
this work are ſatisfied with the manner in which it has 
hitherto been conducted, the editors have no reaſon to com- 
plain: they ſought not praiſe, and if they have unexpeR- 
ny met with any portion of it from the authors of the 
Reviews, they chearfully acknowledge the obligation, and | 
will, whenever vocation ſerves... return the chere 8 
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